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The Duke of Marlborough had a great domestic affliction ifo.i. 
at this time: he lost his only son, a graceful person, and a 
very promising youth: he died at Camf*ridge of the small- tions for iIjo 
pox. This, as may be imagined, went very deep in his 
father’s heart, an^l stopped his passing tlie .seas somp dijys 
longer than he had intended! Upon his arrival on the other 
side, the Dutch brought their armies into the field: the first 
thing they undertook was the siege of Ilonne. In the mean 
while, all men’s eyes were turned towards Bavaria: the 
court of Vienna had given it out, all the former winter, that 
they would bring such a force upon that Elector, as would 
quickly put an end to that war, and seize his whole coun¬ 
try. But the .slowness of that court appeared on this, as 
it had done on many other occasions; for though they 
brought two armies int* the field, yet they were not able to 
deal with the Elector’s forces. Villars, who lay with his 
army at Strasburgh, had orders to break through and join 
tlie Elector; so he was to force his way to him at all ad¬ 
ventures. He passed the Bhinc, !uid set down before Fort 
Kiel, which lay over against Strasburgh, and took it in a 
few days. Prince Lewis was in no condition to raise the 
siege ; for the best part of his army wa^ called away to the 
war in Bavaria: he therefore posted himself advanta¬ 
geously at Stollholfen ;,yet he could not have maintained it, 
if tlie states had not sent him a good body of foot, which 
came seasonably, a ft?w days before. Marshal Villars at¬ 
tacked him with an army that was more than double 
his number; but his men, chiefly the Dutch battalions, re¬ 
ceived tfiem with so much courage, that ttfe French were 
forced to quit the attack, after they had lost about four 
thousand men in it. Yet, upon repeated orders from 
France, Marshal Villars resolved to venture the loss of bis 
whole army rather than abandon the Elector; who, though 
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he bad taken Newburttli, and had surprised Ratisbon, and 
had several advantages in little engagements willi the im¬ 
perialists, yet vtas like lo be overpowered by a superior 
force, if he was not relievvd in time. The lllaek Forest 
was thought imi)raeticable in that season, which was a 
very wet one; tin's w as too much trusted to, so that the 
passes were ill looked after; and therefore Villars over¬ 
came all difliculties and joined the filector: but his troops 
were so harassed with tlie inarch, (hat he was obliged to 
put them, for some time, into ipiarters of refreshment. 

'fhe Duke ol Marlborough carried on the siege of Uonne 
wi(h such vigour, that they capitulated within ten days 
alter the tfenclics were opened : the French .reckoned upon 
a hniger rcsistanei', and hojicd to have diverted this by an 
attempt upon Liege, 'i'lie states had a small army about 
Maostricht, which the French intended to fall upon, being 
much siijierior to it: but (In'y found the Dutch in so good 
order, and so well jiosted, that they retired within their 
lines as soon as they saw the Duke of Marlborough, after 
(he siege of Bonne, was marching towards them. The win¬ 
ter had prodiK^cd very little action in Italy: the country 
was under another very heavy plague, by a continued suc¬ 
cession of threatening, ami of some very devouring earth- 
(piakes: Rome itself had a share in'the common calamity ; 
blit it proved to (hem more dreadful tlian it was mi.s- 
chievous. I’rince Eugene found that his letters, and the 
most jiressing representations he could send lo the court 
of V'ienna, had no clfect: so at last he obtained leave to go 
thither. 

The motions of (he Dutch army made it believed, 
tlierc was a design on jVntwerp. Cohorn was making ad¬ 
vances in the Dutch Flanders, and Dpdam commanded a 
small anny on the other siflc of yie Scheld, while the 
Duke of Marlhorough lay, with the*main army, near tlie 
lines in Brabant. Ihnilleis was detached from Villeroy’s 
army, with a body, double in inimber to Dpdam’s, to fall on 
him : he iiiarclied soipiick, tliat the Dutch, being surprised 
at Eckcren, vtcre put in great disorder, and tlpdam, ap¬ 
prehending all was Ib.st, lied with a body of his men lo 
Breda: Imt the Dutch rallied, and maintained their ground 
with such firmness, that the I'hench retired little to their 
honour; since tljough they were much superior in tuimhcr. 
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yet lliey let the Dutch recover out of their first confusion, 
and keep their ground, although fofsaken by tlieir general, 
who juslilied himself in the best inaiiiifjf he could, and cast 
(he blame on others. , 

Boudtr.s’ conduct was .so much cen.snred, that it wa.s 
(hought tlii.s finished his disgrace; for he was no more put 
at the head of (he French .armit^s: noi' was (he Duke ot 
Marllmrough without some share of censure on (hi.s oeca- 
■sioii; since it was pretended, (lad lie ougid (o liave sent a 
force to su]>port Opdani, or have made an a((einp( on Vil- 
leroy's army, when it was weakened Iiy (he delachraent sent 
with Eoullcrs. 

The Frencli lines wore judged 1o be so strong, that the din.Cmi- 
forcing tlicm seemed impracticable, so (be Duke ii Ajart- 
borougli (iirncd towards fiuv, which was soon taken; andA h' 
after dial to l,iinl)urgh, which lie took with no loss, hut,.,(f;i,, 
that of so much time as was necessary to tiring up a train 
of arlillery: and as soon as (hat was done, (he garrison 
were made piisoncis of war, tin tliey w ere in no condition 
to maintain a, siege. Guelder was also blocked up, so (hat 
hefore the end of the eampaigii d w as hrongld (o capitulate. 

Thus (he Iwiwer Ivhinc was secured, and all that country, 
calh'd the Goiidriis, was entirely reduced : this was all that 
our troops, in conjiaietion with the Dutch, could do in 
I'laiiders: we had the siipm ior army, but what by reason 
of tile cautious maximi* of (he .states, wbat by reason ot 
(be factions among them, (wliicli wore ri.sing very high be¬ 
tween tlio.se wild bad been ot the late King s party, and 
were now liir iiaving a captain-general, and (hose ot (he 
,L(ivestein )iarty, who were for governing all by a depu¬ 
tation from tile states) no great design could be undertaken 
by an army so imieh distracted. 

In the Upper Ithijie matters went much worse; Villars 
lay Cor some time oil the Danube, while th'e Elector ot lia- 
varia marebed iuto^Pyrol, and pii^s.se.ssed hhtysell ol Jn- 
.s[truek: (he Fhn])cror's tiiree was so broken iido many 
small armies, in dilfercnt places, that he bad not one good 
army any where: be had none at all in T^rol: and all that 
the I’rince ol ISadeii eoidd do, w tss to watch V illars’s mo¬ 
tions: but he did not venture on attacking Itini, during this 
separation. Many blamed, his conduct: some called his 
courage, and others his fidelity in question; while many 
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excused him, since his army was both weak and ill fur¬ 
nished in all respects. The Dukc-of Vondome had orders 
to march from the Jlikinese to Tyrol, there to join the 
Elector of Bavaria: upon whkh junction, the ruin of (he 
house of Austria would have probably followed : but the 
boors in Tyrol rose, and attacked the Elector with so much 
resolution, that he was forced to retire out of the country* 
with considerable loss, and was driven out before the Duke 
of Vendome could join him, so that he came too late: he 
seemed to have a design on Trent, but the boors were now 
so animated with their successes, and were so conducted 
and supported by oflicers and troops sent them by the Em¬ 
peror, that Vendome was forced to return back without 
bein^ abje to effect any thing. 

Nothing passed this summer in Italy: tlie imperialists 
were too weak, and too ill supplied from Germany, to 
be able to act offensively; and the miscarriage, of the 
design upon Tyrol lost the French so much time, that they 
undertook nothing, unless it were the siege of Ostiglia, 
in which they failed. Berscllo, after a long blockade, was 
forced to capitulate, and by that means, the French pos- 
se.ssed themselves of the Duke of Modena’s country; the 
Duke of Burgundy came to Alsace, and sat down before 
Brisack, of which he was soon master.! by the cowardice or 
treachery of those who commanded, for which (hey were 
condemned by a council of war. 

The Emperor’s misfortunes grew upon him: Cardinal 
Calonitz and Esterhasi had the government of Hungary 
trusted chiefly to them: the former was so cruel, and the 
other so ravenous, tliat the Hungarians took advantage 
from this distraction iij the Emperor’s- affairs, to run toge¬ 
ther in great bodies, and in many places, setting Prince 
Ragotski at their head. They demanded that their griev¬ 
ances should be redressed, and that thdr privileges should 
be restored;, they were piuch animated-in this by the prac¬ 
tices of the French, and the Elector of Bavaria’s agents; 
some snuill assistance was sent them by the way of ,Poland: 
they were encouraged to enter upon no treaty, but to unite 
and fortify themselves ; assurances being given them that 
no peace should be concluded, unless they were fully re¬ 
stored to all their antient liberties. 

The court of Vienna was much alarmed at this, fearing 
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It might be secretly set on by the Turks: though that court >• 
gave all possible assurances, that’tlicy would maintain the i, 

peace of Carlowitz most religiously, aj»d that they would ti.e Empp- 
in no sort encourage or assist the malcconteiits. A rcvo- 
lution happening in that empire, in wliich a new sultan was 
set up, raised new apprehensions of a breach on that side: 
but the Sultan renewed the assurances of raaiiitainiug the 
peace so solemnly, that all those fears were soon dissi¬ 
pated. There was a great taction in the Eijiperor’s court, 
and among his ministers; and it did not appear that he had 
strength or genius enough to govern tliem. Count Mans- 
(ieldwas much suspected of being in the interests ofFrance: 
the Prince of Baden and Prince Eugene both agreed in 
charging his* cbndnct, though they differtid alnios^ in every 
thing else: yet he was sd possessed of the Erajjeror’s fa¬ 
vour and confidence, that it was not easy to get him set 
aside : in conclusion, he was advanced to a high post in 
the Emperor’s household, and Prince Eugene was made 
president of the council of war. 

But what etl'ect soever this mig^t have in succeeding AuRsbnrgE 
campaigns, it was then too late in tlie year to find remedies 
for the present disorders; and all jvtl’uirs on the south of the Frem h' 
Danube were falling into great confusion. Things went a 
little better on the north side of that river: the Upper Pa¬ 
latinate w as entirely conquered; but, near the end of the 
year, Augsburgh was fojeed to submit to the Elector of Ba¬ 
varia, and Landaw was besieged by the French: Tallard, 
who commanded tlie siege, took it in fewer weeks than it 
had cost the Germans months to take it in the former year: 
nor was this all, an army of the confederates was brought 
together to raise the siege: the young Prince of Hesse com¬ 
manded, but the Prince of Nassau, "Welburg, as a man of 
more experience in^ war, was chiefly depended on, though 
his conduct shewed how little he deserved it. The Empe¬ 
ror’s birth-day was a day of diversion, and thcjGerman ge¬ 
nerals, then at Spire, allowed themselves all the idle liber¬ 
ties used in courts on such days, without the ordinary pre¬ 
caution of having scouts or parties abroad^ in the same care¬ 
less state, as if no enemy had been near them. Tallard, 
having intelligence of thi.s, left a party of his army to make 
a shew, and maintain the works before Landaw, and 
marclrcd with his best troops against the Germans: he sur- 
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prised and routed them; upon whicli Laudaw capituliifed ; 
with this the warlike operations ol' this campaisin ended, 
very gloriously and with great advantage to tin; f'renel). 

But two great negoliations,, iin n inought (o a eonchisioii, 
very much changed the iiiee ofaliairs: ail the eoid’ederates 
pressed the King of Portugal to come into iiie aliianee, as 
his own interest led him to it; siinx; it waj .isible, (hat as 
soon as Spain Mas once united to the crown ot Pranee, he 
could not hope to continue long in Portugal. 'I'he \lmi- 
rante of Ca.stille was believed to he in the interests ol'lhc 
hou.se ot'Ainstria; therel'ore, to .send him oiil ol'tlie way, he 
was apjroiiifed to go ambassador lo Prance ; he seemed lo 
undertake il, and made the necessary preparations : he saw 
this emb,a.ssy was inlemh'd for an exile, and that it put him 
ill the power of Iris enemies : .so,' ailer lie had rai.sed whal 
was ncixissary to del'ray ids expense, lie secretly changed 
his course, and escaped with (lie wealth he had in his 
hands to Lisbon, where he entered into secret negotiations 
with the King of Portugal and the Lmperor: lui gave gn-at 
assurances of the good dispositions in wliieli both the peo¬ 
ple and grandees ol' Spain were, w lio were grown sick of 
their new masters. The risk he himself ran, seemed a \ery 
full credential; he assured them, the new King was de¬ 
spised, and that the French about Kim were universally 
hated : the Spaniards could not bear tlie being made a pro¬ 
vince, cither to France or to the 15i.i])eror. 

lie therel'ore proposed, that the Em|)eror and tlie King 
of the Romans should renounce all their prefeiisioiis, and 
translcr them to the Archduke, and declare him King of 
Spain; and that he .should be immedialely sent thither; for 
he assured them, the,Spaniards would not revolt from a 
king that was in possession, till they saw another king 
who claimed his right: and in that ca.'je, they would think 
they had a right to adhere to (he king they iiketl best, 'riie 
King of Pu-tugal likewise demanded ^ii enlargement of his 
frontiers, and some new acce.ssions to his crown, whieli 
were reasonable, but could not be stipulated but by a King 
of Spain. 

In the treaty tiiat the'Emperor had made with the late 
King, and with the states, one article was, that they should 
be at liberty to possess themselves of the dominions wliieh 
the crown of Spain had in the West Indies, and he vested 
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in them the ri»ht (hat (heir arms should give them in these 
acfiuisitioiis; upon which the KinJ^ had designed to send a 
great fleet, \\ ilh a land army, into the Bay of Mexico, to 
sei/.e some im])or(ant placcj there, with a design of re¬ 
storing them to tile crown of Spain, upon advantageous ar¬ 
ticles for a free trade, as soon as tlie Sjianiards should re¬ 
ceive a king of the house of vVustria. This design was 
now laid aside, and the reason that, tlu' ministers gave for 
it, was, tliat the Almirante had assured them, that if wo 
possessed oursi'lves of any of their jilaces in the West 
Indies, the viliole nation would by that means become en¬ 
tirely Preneh; (hey would never helicve our promises of 
restoring (hem ; and seeing they had no naval pow'cr of 
their own to reeoier them, they Avould go into tin,' FrjDiu h 
intere.st very cordially, as‘the only way left to recover these 
filaces. 

An entire credit was given to (he Almirante; so the 
Queen and the states agreed to send over a great fleet, 
with a land army of tw'elve thousand men, together with a 
great supply of money and arms to I’ortugal; that King 
nnih'rtaking to have an army of twenty-eight thousand men 
ready to join ours, ki this treaty an incident happened 
that had almost .sjioiled (he whole: the King of Portugal 
insisted on dernandiiiig the flag, and the other respects to he 
paid by our admiral, when he was in his ports: the Earl of 
Nottingham insisted, it^was a. dishonour to England to 
strike, even in another king’s ports: this was not demand¬ 
ed of the fleet that was .sent to bring over Queen Catharine; 
so, though Methuen our ambassador had agreed to this ar¬ 
ticle, he pre.s.sed (he Queen not to ratify it. 

Alcthuen, in his own ju.sti(ication,,said, he consented to 
the article, because he saw it was insi.sted on so mu.ch, that 
no treaty could be cpncliuted unless that {loint were yield¬ 
ed : the low state of their affairs, in the year 1GG2, when 
the protection of Ehgland was all, Ihey had ki view for 
their ])re.servation, made such a dill'erepcc between that 
and the present time, that tlie one was not (,o be set up for 
a precedent to govern the other: besides, even then the 
matter was much contested in tlidir councils, though the 
extremities to wdiich they were reduced made them yield 
it. The Lord Godolphin looked on this as too inconsi¬ 
derable to be insisted on; the whole atl'airs of Ihirope 
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seemed to tufn upon this treaty, and so important a matter 
ought not to be retarde(f a day for such punctilios as a sa¬ 
lute or striking the flag; and it seemed reasonable, that 
every sovereign prince should claim this acknowledgment, 
unless where it was otherwise stipulated by express trea¬ 
ties. 'The laying so much weight on such matters very 
much heightened jealousies ; and it w'as sajd, that the Earl 
of Nottingham and the tories seemed to lay hold on every 
thing that could obstruct the progress of the war; while the 
round proceeding of the Lord Godolphin reconc iled many 
to him. The Queen confiimcd the treaty, upon w hich the 
court of Vienna was desired to do their part. But that 
court proceeded with its ordinary slowness; the mildest 
censure passed on these delays wa.s, that they proceeded 
from <an unreasonable alfectation of magnificence in the ce¬ 
remonial, which could not be performed soon nor easily in 
a poor but a haughty court; it was done at last, but so late 
in the year, that the new-declared King of Spain could not 
reach Holland before the end of October. A squadron of 
our fleet was lying there to bring him over; such as was 
wont to convoy the late King when he crossed the seas. 
But the ministers of the King of Spain thought it was not 
strong enough; they pretended they had advertisements 
that the French had a stronger squadron in Dunkirk, which 
might be sent out to intercept him ; so an additional strength 
was sent: this lost some time and "d fair wind. 

It had like to have been more fatal; for about the end of 
November, the weather grew very boisterous, and broke 
out, on the 27th of Novemlrer, in the most violent storm, 
both by sea and land, that had been known in the memory 
of man: the city of London was so .shaken with it, that 
people were generally afraid of being buried in the ruins 
of their houses: .some houses fell and crushed their mas¬ 
ters to death; great hurt was done in the southern parts of 
England; little happcping in the north, where the storm 
was not so violent. There was a great fall of trees, chiefly 
of elms, that were blown down by the wind. We had at 
that time the best part of our naval forpe upon the sea: 
which filled all people with great apprehensions of an irre¬ 
parable loss ; and, indeed, if the storm had not been at its 
height at full flood, and in a spring tide, the loss might have 
proved fatal to the nation. It was so considerable, that 
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loTirtccn or fifteen men of war were cast avvay^ in wliich ifoa 
fifteen hundred seamen perished;'few merchantmen were 
lost; such as were driven to sea wore safe: some lew only 
were overset. Thus the most threatening danger 4o which 
the nation could be exposed went oft' with little damage; 

>ve all saw our hazard, since the loss of our fleet must have 
been the loss of the nation. If this great hurriciuie had 
COOK' at low water, or in a quarter tide, our ship.s must 
have been driven out upon the banks of sand that lie before 
iii'.' coast, and have stuck luid perislied there as some ol 
the men of war did; but the .sea being so full of water, all 
i'll! some heavy ships got over the.se sale. Our squadron, 
wiiicli was then in the Maese, suft'ered but little, and the 
s!ii))s were sodn refitted and ready to sail. 

AI)outthe end of December, tlie King of Spam landed"e' 
at Portsmouth; the Duke of Somer.set was sent by the 
(^ueen to receive him, and to bring him to an interview, Cugianti. 
w liich was to be at Windsor: Prince George w ent and met 
liim on the way, and he was treat(>d with great magnifi¬ 
cence : the court was very splendid, and much thronged : 
file Queen’s behaviour towards him was very noble and 
obliging. The young King charmed all that were there; lie 
had a gravity bijyond his age, tempered with much mo¬ 
desty: his bohaviou* was in all points so exact, that there 
was not a circumstance "in his whole deportment that was 
liable to censure : he paid an extraordinary respect to the 
Queen, and yet maintained a due greatness in it. He had 
an art of seeming well pleased with every thing, without 
so much as smiling once all the while he was at court, 
which was only three days: he spoke but little, and all he 
said was judicious and obliging. All jiossible haste wa.s 
mnde in fitting out Uic fleet; so that he set .sail in the be¬ 
ginning of Januarj;, and for five days he had a fair wind 
with good weather; but then the wind chitnged, and he was 
driven back to Portsmouth : he lay there abovejLhree weeks, 
and then he had a very prosperous navigation. The forces 
that were ordered to go over to his assistance, w'cre by this 
time got ready to attend on him; so he .sailed with a great 
fleet, both of men of war and transport ships. He arrived rio d 
happily at Lisbqn, where he was received w'ith all the out- 
w ard expressions of joy and welcome, and at an expense, 
in a vain magnificence, which that court could not well 
roL. IV. i: 
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1703. bear: bat a national vanity prevailed to carry this too far, 
by which other things, that were more necessary, were ne¬ 
glected ; that court wag then very melancholy ; I'or the 
young Iiifanta, whom the King of Spain was to have mar¬ 
ried, as had been agreed, died a lew’ days before his arrival. 

While this negotiation wilh I’ortngal was carried on, the 
Duke of Savoy began to see his own danger, if the two 
crowns should come to be united; and he saw, that if the 
King of J-'rance drove the imperialists out of Italy, and be¬ 
came master of Uic Milanese, he must lie exposed and at 
mercy. lie had married his two daughters to the Uuki: of 
Burgundy, and to King Pliilip of Spain ; but as he wrote 
to the Emperor, he was now to take care of himself and his 
Till- Duke of son: his alliance with Enuice was only for one' year, which 
iniotnc ui- he ha'd renewed from year to yeiir: so he offered, at the 
ii«nce. year, to ('uter into tin- great alliance; and he de¬ 

manded, for his share, the iNovarize and the Montferrat. 
His leaving the allies, as he had done in the former wai , 
shewed that he maintained the character of his family, of 
changing sides, as often as he could expect better ternis 
by a new turn : yet his interest lay so visibly now on the 
side of the*alliance, that it was very reasonable to believe 
he was resolved to adhere tirmly to it. So when the de¬ 
mands he made were laid before the epurt of Vienna, and 
from thence transmitted to Euglar.d and Holland, all the 
assistance that he proposed was pripnised him. The couit 
of Vienna had no money to .spare, but England and the, 
states were to pay him 2O,000Z. a month, of which England 
W’as to pay him two-thirds, and the states the rest. 

Tiif s.-<Ti.i Since I am to relate the rest of this transaclion, I ran.st 
li'rinriiier Ijack, and give some account of his departing from 

<ii|.«riuro the alliancf' in the former war, which 1 had from Monsieur 
ir'iuiit. Herval, wlio w'as then (he King’s envoy in Switzerland, a 
French refugee, bat originally of a German family of Augs- 
bourg, settled but lately in France. , Jn January, IG!1G, 
when the plot for assassinating the King and invading the 
nation was thought so surely laid that it could not mis¬ 
carry, the King of Frfuice sent Mr. Chanley very secretly 
to the Duke of Savoy, with a full credence to the proposi¬ 
tions he was to make, demanding a positive answer within 
six hours. With that the Duke of Orlchns wrote very 
warmly to him: he said, he had employed aU his interest 
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with the King his hrother to get these offers made to him, 
wliich he conjured him to accept of, otherwise he must 
look for utter ruin, without remedy or tccovery. Chanley 
told him, that at that present time he was to reckon that 
King James was repossessed of the throne of England, and 
that the Prince of Orange was either dead or in his hands: 

BO he otfered to restore Cazal and Pigneroll, and all that 
was afterwards agreed to by the treaty, if he would depart 
from the alliance. The Duke of Savoy being thus alarmed 
with a revolution in England, and being so straitened in 
time, thought the extreme necessity, to which he would be 
r(!diiced, in case that was true, must justify his submitting. 

When otherwiiie his ruin was una\ oidablc. The worst part 
of this was, that he got leave to j)retend to continue in the 
alliance, till he had drawn all the .supplies he was to expect 
for that year frwn England and the states, and then the 
whole matter was owned, as has been related in the trans¬ 
actions of that year. 1 leave this upon the credit of him 
from w hom I had it, who assured me he was well informed 
concerning it. 

The Duke of Savoy having now secretly agreed to enter Frenrii 
into the alliance, did not, declare it, but continued still de- inteniions," 
nying it to the French, that so when the Duke of Vendome 
sent back his troop.^ to Ijim, at tlu^ end of the campaign, he wTirihcm 
might more safely own it. The French had reason to sns- 
pect a secret negotiatTon, but could not penetrate into it; 
so they took an effectual, though a vmy fraudulent method 
to discover it; which was told me soon after by the Earl of 
Pembroke. 1'hey got (he Elector of Bavaria to write to 
him, with all seeming sincerity, and with great secrecy ; for 
he sent it to him, by a subject of hi* own, so well disguised 
and directed, that (he Duke of Savoy was imposed on by 
this management. • In thi*i letter the Ejector complained 
bitterly of the insolence and perfidiousness of the French, 
into whose hands he had put himself; he said, he saw his 
error now, when it was too late to see how he could correct 
it; yet, if the Duke of Savoy, who was almost in as bad a 
state as himself, would join with him, so that they might 
act by concert, they might yet not only recover themselves, 
but procure a happy peace for all the rest of Europe. The 
Duke of Savoy, mistrusting nothing, wrote him a frank 
answer, in which he owned his own designs, and en- 
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couraged the Elector to go on, and offered all offices (tf 
friendship oii his behalf with the rest of the allies. The 
French, who knew by vfhat ways the Savoyard was to re¬ 
turn, seized him, without so much as acquainting the 
Elector with the discovery that they had made : tiiey saw 
now into this secret: so when the time came in which the 
Duke of Vendome ought to have sent back his troops to him, 
they were prisoners made of war, contrary to all treaties ; 
and wilh this the war began in those parts. It was much 
apprehended that, considering the weak and naked state 
in which the Duke of Savoy then was, the French would 
have quickly mastered him; but Count Staremberg ven¬ 
tured on a march, which military men said was the best 
laid,,and tire best execuled, of any in the whole war: lie 
marched from the Modonese, in the worst season ol' (Jie 
year, through rvays that, by reason of the rains (hat had 
fallen, seemed impracticable, having in many places the 
French both before and behind him : .he broke through all, 
and in conclusion joined tlie Duke of Savoy with a good 
body of horse. By this he was rendered safe in Piedmont: 
it is true tlic French made themselves quickly masters of 
all Savoy, except Montmelian; where some small actions 
happened, much to the Duke’s advantage. The Switzers 
interposed to obtain a neutrality for Savoy, though without 
effect. 

The rS.sing in the Cevennes had ‘hot been yet subdued, 
though Marshal iBontravel was sent witti an army to re¬ 
duce or destroy them : he committed great barbarities, not 
only on those he found in arms, but on whole villages, be¬ 
cause they, as he w as informed, favoured them : they came 
often down out of their hills in parties, ravaging the comi- 
Iry, and they engaged the King’s troops with much resolu¬ 
tion, and sometimes with great advantage: they seemed 
resolved to accept of notliing less than the restoring their 
edicts to tliem ; for a cqnrtivancc at thiiir own way of wor¬ 
ship was offered them : they had many among them who 
seemed qualified, in a very singular manner, to be tl»e 
teachers of the rest; they had a great measure of zeal, 
without any learning; tltey scarce had any education at 
all. 1 spoke with the person who, by the Queen',s order, 
sent one among them to know tl»e state of their affairs: I 
read some of the letters which he brought from them, full 
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of a sublime zeal and piety, expressing a courage and con- 
lidence tJiat. could not be daunteS: one instance of tlii.s 
was, that they all agreed, that if any of them was so 
wounded', in an engagement with the enemy, that he could 
not be brought oil', ho should be shot dead, rather than be 
left alive to fall into the enemy’s hands: it was not possible 
then to form a judgment of that insurrection, the reports 
about it were so various and uncertain, it being as much 
magnified by some as it was undervalued by others: the 
whole number that they could reckon on was four thousand 
men, but they had not arms and clotlics for half that num¬ 
ber; so they used these by turns, while the rest were left 
at home to J'ojlow their labour: they put the country all 
about them in a great fright, and to a vast expense ; while 
no intelligence could be had of their designs; and they ^ 
broke out in so many different places, that all who lay 
within their reach were i?i a i)erpelual agitation. It was a 
lamentable thing that they lay so far witliin the country, 
tliat it was not possible to send supplies to them, mdess 
the Duke of Savoy slieuid be in a eoinlilion to break into 
Dauphiny; and therefore adr iees '.\('re sent them, to a( - 
cept of such terms as could he had, and to reserve them¬ 
selves for better times. 

In Poland the scl'ne w as more embroiled than C\er; ri.,. ail 
• , ^ 

there was some aj)pearance of jrcace this summer, but it 

went off in winter: the*old iierce Cardinal drew a diet to 
AVarsaw': there itw'as declared, that their King had broken 
all their laws: upon that they, by a formal sentence, de- 
posed him, and declared the throne vacant, ’riiis rvas 
done in concert with the King of Sweden, who lay with his 
army at some distance from them, in the neighlnnirhood of 
Dantzic, which alarmed the citizens very much. It was 
believed, that they designed to choose Sojrieski, the eldest 
son of the late King, who then lived at Breslau in Silesia, 
and being in the Em'peror’s dominiiuis, he tliouglit liimself 
safer than he proved to be: the King of Poland retired into 
Saxony in some haste, which made many conclude, that he 
resolved to abandon Poland; but he laiS another design, 
which was executed to his mind, though, in the sequel, it 
proved not much to his advantage: Sobicski and his bro¬ 
ther were in a correspondence with the jrarty in Poland 
that opposed the King; upon w'hich they ought to have 
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iros. looked to their own security with more precaution : tliey, 
it seems, apprehended nothing wiierc they then w ere, and 
so diverted themselves at hunting, and otlierwise in their 
usual maimer ; upon this some sent by the King of Poland 
took (hem both prisoners, and brought them to Dresden, 
where they wcri^ safely kept; and all the remonstrances 
that the Emperor could make, upon such an act of hos¬ 
tility, had no efl’ect. This, for a while, broke their mea¬ 
sures at Warsaw: many forsook them, while the King of 
Sweden seemed implacable in his opposition to Augustus ; 
whose chief conlidenee was in the Czar. If was suspected 
tliat the French had a inanagement in this matter, since il 
W'as certain that, by (he war in Poland, a great part of (hat 
, force was diverted, which might, otherwise have been en¬ 

gaged in the common cause of the great alliance. Alfthe 
advices that we had from thence agreed in this, that the 
King of Sweden himself w jis in no understanding with the 
French; but it was visible, (liat what he did eontrilmtednot 
a little to serve (heir ends. This was the state of alfairs at 
land. 

.'uiiursat I turn next to another clement, and to give an account 

"" of (he operations at sea, where things were ill designed, 
and worse executed : the making Prince (Jeorge our lord 
high admiral proved, in many instances, very unhappy to 
the nation: men of bad designs imposed on him; he un¬ 
derstood those matters very little; and (bey sheltered thera- 
sehes under his name, to which a great submission was 
paid : but the complaints ro.se the higher for that. Our 
main deet was ready to go out in May, but the Dutch fleet 
was ndt jet come over; so Hook was .sent out to alarm 
the coast of France; he lingered long in port, pretending 
ill health ; U]3on that (ihurchill was sent to command the 
fleet; but Rook’s health returned hal|)pily for him, or he 
thought lit to lay aside that pretence, and went to sea, 
where he cbnlinued a mouth; but in such a station, as if 
his design had been to keep far from meeting the French 
fleet, which sailgd out at that time; and to do the enemy 
no harm, not so much as to disturb their quiet, by coming 
near their coast; at last he returned, without having at¬ 
tempted any thing. 

It was after this resolved to send a strong fleet into the 
Mediterranean: it was near the cud of June before they 
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were ready to sail, and they liad orders to come out of the t^os. 
streiKhts, by the end of September’: every thing was so ill 
laid in tliis expedition, asif it had I)eoji inbmded, that nothing "* 

should be done by it, besides the convoying our merchant Mfditerrar 
shiiJS ; which did not require tfic fourth part of such a force. 

Shovel was sent to command: when he saw his instrucr 
tions, he represented to the ministry, (hat nothing could he 
expected from this voyage : he was ordered to go, and he 
obeyed his orders; he got to Leghorn Iry the beginning of 
.September. Jlis an ival seemed to be of great consequence, 
and the allies began to take courage from it; but (hey were 
soon disappointed of their hopes, when they understood, 

(hat by his orders he could o)dy stay a few days there : nor 
W'as it easy to ifnagiue, w'hat the design of so great an ex¬ 
pedition could bo, or why ko much money was thrown away 
on such a project, which made us despised by our enemies, 
while it provoked our friends ; who might justly (hink, they 
could not depend upon such an'ally, who managed so great 
a force with so poor a conduct, as neither to hurt (heir ene¬ 
mies, nor protect their friends by it. 

A squadron was sent to (he West Judies, commanded by a..uii 
(I'raydon; a man brutal in his way, and not rvell aflecied (o I'",,'' 
the present state of all'airs : (he design was, to gather all the 
forces (hat we had scattered up and down the plantations, 
and with that strength to %o and take I’lacentia, and so to 
drive the French out of»the Newfotindland trade: b\i( the 
secret of this was so ill kept, that it was commonly talked 
of before he sailed : the French had timely notice of it, and 
sent a greater force, to defend tlic place, than he could bring 
(ogether (o attack it. Jlis orders were pressing, in ]>articu- 
lar, that he .should not go out of his way, to pursue any of 
(he enemy’s .ships, whom he might see : these he observed 
so punctually, that wjien he saw a .squadron of four French 
men df'war sailing towards Brest, that were visibly foul, 
and in no condition to make any resistanec, he sent indeed 
ouc of his .ships (o view them, who engaged (hem, but Gray- 
don gave the signal to call him otf; upon which they go( 
safe into Brest. This was afterwards kSiown to be Du 
Cas.se’s. squadron, who was bringing treasure home from 
Carthagena, and other ports of the West Indies, reported (o 
be four millions of pieces of eight: but though here was a 
good prey lost, yet so careful was the Prince’s council to 
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170,). oxcu.se every thin^ done by such a man, that they ordered 
an advertisement to be put in the gazette, to justify Gray- 
don ; in which it was .said, that pursuant to his orders, he 
TI 1 . V re- Jiad not engaged that fleet. The orders were indeed .strangely 

tuninl vvitli- , '' ■•■111’ 1* 

mil sue. es.'i*given, yet our admirals had never fliouglit themselves so 
bound down to them, Init that, upon great occasions, they 
might make stretches ; especially where the advantage was 
visible, as it was in this ca.se: for since tliey were out of 
the w'ay of new orders, and new occasions might happen, 
which could not be known, when their orders were given, 
the nature of the service seemed to give them a greater li¬ 
berty, than was fit to bo allowed in the land service. W’hcu 
he came to the plantations, he acted in so .savage a manner, 
as if hejiad been sent rather to terrify, than to protect tliem ; 
when he had drawn the forci's together, that were in the 
plantation.s, he went to attack Placentia; but he found it to 
be so well defended, that he did not think tit so much as to 
make any attempt upon it:‘ so this expedition ended very 
ingloriously, and many complaints of Qraydon’s co-nduct 
were sent after him. 

oni n-There was also a great complaint through the whole, fleet 
r " ILi victualling; we lost many of our seamen, who, as 

was said, were, poisoned by ill food : and though great com^ 
]>laints were, made of the victualler.Si, before tlie fleet went 
out, yet there was not such care faken to look into it, as a 
matter of that consequence deserved. The merchants did 
also complain, that they were ill served with convoys, and 
so little care had been taken of the Newcastle fleet, that the 
jrrirc of coals rose very high; it was also .said, that there 
was not a duo care had of our seamen, that were taken by 
the privateers; many pf them died hy reason of their ill 
usage, while others, to deliver themselves from that, went 
into the French service. Thus all our marine alTairs wer» 
much out of order, and these disorders were charged on 
those who had the conduct of theinr'evciy thing was um 
prosperons, and that will always be laid heavily on those, 
who ivre in the management of affairs; i! is certain, that in 
the beginning of this reign, all tiio.se wiso hated the late 
king and Ids govemmcip;, or had beeju di.smissed the service 
by him, were sought oul, and invited into employments; so 
it was not to he expeeb'd, that they could be faithful or cor¬ 
dial in the war against France. 
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The affairs of ScotJand come next (o be related; a new 
parliament was called, and many were chosen to serve in xii'n&j 
it, win* were believed (o be in secret engagements with the ofScotiaiid, 
court at St. Germains : tlie lords who had liitherto kept out 
of parliament, and were known to be Jacobites, came and 
qualified themselves, by taking the oaths, to vote in parlia¬ 
ment : it was set up for a maxim, by the new ministry, that 
alt the Jacobites were to be invited home; so a proclama¬ 
tion was issued out, of a very great extent, indemnifying all 
persons, for all treasons committed Irefore April last; with¬ 
out any limitation of time for their corning home, to accept 
of this grace, and without demanding any security of them 
for the future. The Duke of Queensberry was sent down 
the Queen’s corfimissioner to the parliament: this inflamed 
all those who had formerly opposed him : they resolved to 
oppose him still in every thing, and the greater part of the ^ 
Jacobites Joined witlr them, but some of them were bought 
off, as was said, by him: he, seeing so strong an opposition 
formed against him, studied to engage the presbyterian 
party to stick to him; and even the party that united 
against him, were so apprchen.s!ve of the strength of that 
interest, Uiat they likewise studied to court them, and were 
very careful not to give them any umbrage. By this, all 
the hopes of the episcopal party were lost; and every thing 
relating to tire church dW not only continue in the same 
state in which it was duting the former reign, but the pres- Freshyicry 
byterians got a new law in their favour, which gave them “ 
as firm a settlement, and as full a security, as law could 
give ; for an act passed, not only confirming the claim of 
rights, upon which the crown had been offered to the late 
King, one of its articles being against prelacy, and for a 
parity in the church, but it was declared high treason to en¬ 
deavour any alteration of it. It had boon often proposed 
to the late King, to pa.ss this into an act, but he would never 
consent to it; ii» said, he had taken the crown on tlic terms 
in that claim, and tliat therefore he would never make a 
breach on any part of it; but he would not bind his suc¬ 
cessors, by making it a perpetual law. Thus a ministry, 
that carried all matters relating to the church to so great a 
height, yet, with other views, gave a fatal stroke to the epis¬ 
copal interest in Scotland, to which the late King would 
never give way. The great debates in this session were 

\OL. 11. I) 
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j7()j. ('onceriun^ the succession of the crown, in case the Queen 
should die without issue . They resolved to give the pre- 
rniiMrniiif fercncc to tliut dchatc, iiel'ore they would consider the sup- 
si'im'i'o'oie plics: it was soon rc.solved, that the .successor to the crown 
.luivii affej tjie Queen, should not Ire the same person that was 
King or Queen of England, unless the just rights of the na¬ 
tion should he declared in parliament, and fully settled in 
an indtipeudance upon English interests and councils. After 
this, they went to name particulars, which by some were 
carried so far, that those expedients were indeed the setting 
up a commonwealth, with the empty name of a king: lor 
it was proposed, that the whole administration should he 
committed to a council, named by parliament, and that the 
legislature should be entirely in the parliament', by which no 
shadow ol' power was left with the crow n, and it w as merely 
a nominal thing: but the further entering upon expedients 
was laid aside for that time, only one act passed, that w cut 
a great way towards them; it was declared, that no suc¬ 
ceeding king should have the power to engage the nation 
in a war, without consent of parliament. Another act of a 
.strange nature jiassed, allowing tlie importation of I'rench 
goods, which, as was pretended, were to be imported in the 
ships of a iH^utral state. Tin; truth was, the revenue was 
so exhausted, that they had not enough to support the go¬ 
vernment without suc h hc'lp : those! who desired to drink 
good wine, and all who were couverued in trade, ran into 
it; so it was carried, though with great opposition : the ja- 
(!obites also went into it, since it opened a tree correspond¬ 
ence with France : it was certainly against the public inte¬ 
rest of (he government, in opposition to which private in¬ 
terest, will often prevail. The court of St. Germains, per- 
(!eiving such a disjointing in Scotland, and so great an op- 
jxisition made in parliament, was from thence encouraged 
to set all their emissaries in that kingdom at work, to engage 
both the chief of the nobility, and Uie several tribes in tlie 
highlands, to be ready to appear for them. One Frazier 
had gone through the highlands the former year, and from 
thence hc! went do France, where he pretended he had au¬ 
thority from the highlapders, to undertake to bring togetlrer 
a body ol twelve thousand men, if they might be assisted 
by some force, together with officers, arms, ammunition, 
and money Ifom France. After he had delivered this mes- 
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sage 1o the Queen at St. Germain.s, she recommended him 
(o the French ministers: so he had Some audiences of them. 

Me proposed (hat five thousand men shauld he sent from Prnrticei 
Dunkirk, to land near Dundee, with arms for twt'nty thou- 
sand men; and that five hundred should be sent from Brest 
to seize on Fort William, which commanded the griiat pass 
in the highlands. The French hearkened to all this, hut 
would not venture much upon slight grounds, so they .sent 
him back with some others, in whom they confided more, 
to see how much they might depend on, and >vha( (he 
strength of the highlanders was ; they were also ordered, to 
fry whether any of the great nobility of that kingdom would 
engage in the design. 

When these came over, Frazier got himself .secretly in-^ iIJm'.iwi' 
(reduced to (he Duke of Qiieen.sberry, to whom he disco-1",'^, 
vered all tliat had Ix'cn already (ransaeted: and he under¬ 
took to discover (he whole corres))on<]cnce between St. 

Gcnnaiiis and the jacobites. lie also named many of the 
lords wlio opposed him most in parliament, and said, 

(hey were already deeply engaged. The Duke of Queen.s- 
berry hearkened very willingly to all (his, and he gave him 
a pass to go through (he highlands again, where he found 
some were still very I'orward, but others were more re¬ 
served, At his retunw, he resolved to go back to France, 
and promised'to make a hiorc entire discovery. Me put 
one letter in the Duke «f Queensberry’s hands, from the 
Queen at St. Germains, directed on the back (but by ano¬ 
ther hand) to the Marquis of Athol: the letter was wait in 
such general terms, that it might have been directed to any 
of (he great nobility: and probably he who wtis trusted 
with it, had power given him to direct it to any, to whom 
he found it would be most acceptable: for there was no¬ 
thing in the letter (haj was particular to any one person or 
family; it only mentioned tlie promises and assurances 
sent to her by that l(nd. This Frazier had betjt accused 
of a rape, committed on a sister of the Lord Athol, lor 
which he was convitded mid outlawed : so it might be sup¬ 
posed, that he, to be revenged of the Lord Athol, who had 
pro.sccuted him for that crime, might put his name on the 
back of that letter. It is certain, that the others who were 
more trusted, and were .sent over with him, avoided his 
company, so tliat he was not made acquaintpd with that 
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1703. proceeding. Frazier came up to London in winter, and 
had some meetings w itii the practising Jacobites about the 
town, to whom he discovered his negotiation. He con¬ 
tinued still to persuade the Duke of Queensberry of his 
fidelity to him: his name was not told the Queen, for when 
the Duke of (iueensberry wrote to her an account of tlic 
discovery, he added, that unless she commanded it, he had 
promised not to name the person, for he was to go back to 
St. Germains to complete the discovery. The Queen did 
not ask his name; but had more regard to what he said, 
because in the main it agreed with the intelligence that her 
mini,sters had from their spies at Faris. The Duke of 
Queensberry procured a pass for him to go to Holland, but 
by another name; for he opened no part 6f this matter to 
the Earl of Nottingham, who gate tlie pass. The Jacobites 
in London suspected Frazier’s correspondence with the 
Duke of Quecnsiierry, and gave adverfisement to the. Lord 
Athol, and by this means tlie whole matter broke out, as 
shall be told afterwards. W'hat influence soever this, or 
any other practice, might have in Scotland, it is certain the 
opposition in parliament grew still greater; and since the 
Duke of Queensberry would not suffer them to proceed in 
tliosc strange limitations upon the crown, that had been 
proposed, though the Queen ordered him to jiass the other 
bills, they would give no .suppfy; so tliat the pay of the 
army, with the charge of the govo'rnmeut, was to run u])on 
credit, and by tliis means matters there were like to come 
to extremities. A national humour of rendering themselves 
a free and independent kingdom did so inflame them, that 
as they had a majority of seventy in parliament, they 
seemed capable of the most extravagant things that could 
be suggested to them. The greatest part of the ministry 
forsook the Duke of Queensberry in parliament; both the 
Earl of Seafield, lord chancellor, the Marquis of Athol, 
the lord privy seal, and Lord Tarbet,<t,he secretary of state, 
with all that depended on them, broke off from him: yet, 
upon the conclusion of the session, Athol was made a 
duke, and Tarbet was made Earl of Cromarty, which look¬ 
ed like rewarding them for their opposition. Soon after 
that, the Queen resolved to revive the order of the thistle, 
that had been raised by her father, but was let fall by the 
lato King ; it was to be carried in a green ribbon, as the 
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George is in a blue, and the glory was in the form of a St. 
Andrew’s cross, with a thistle in the middle. Argyle, Athol, 
Annandale, Orkney, and Seafield, were tbc first that had it, 
the number being limited to twelve. And to such a height 
did the disorders in that kingdom rise, that great skill and 
much secret practice seemed iiecessary to set matters right 
there. The aversion and jealousy towards those who had 
been most active in the last reign, and the favour shewed duct of nf- 
<0 those who were in King James’s interests, had an ap- 
pcarance of bringing matiers out of an excess, to a temper: 
and it was much magnified by those who intended to flatter 
the Queen, on design to ruin her: though the same raca- 
.siires wttre taken iji England, yet thertt was less danger in 
following them here than there. Errors might be sooner 
observed, and easier cofreefed, where persons are in view, 
and are watched in all their motions ; but this might prove 
fatal at a greater distance, where it was more easy to deny 
or palliate things with great assurance. The Duke of 
Queensberry’s engrossing all things to himscllj increased 
the disgust at the credit he was in. lie liad begun a prac¬ 
tice of drawing out the sessions of parliament to an min- 
sual length; by which his appointments exhausted so much 
of the revenue, that the rest of the ministers were not paid, 
and tliat will always.create discontent, fie trusted entirely 
to a few persons, and his conduct was liable to just ex¬ 
ceptions. Some of th#sc who had the greatest credit with 
him, were believed to be engaged in a foreign interest, and 
his passing, or ratlier promoting the act, that opened a cor¬ 
respondence with France, was considered as a design to 
settle a commerce there: and upon that, his fidelity or his 
rapacity were much questioned. 

There W'erc still high discontents in Ireland, occasioned ’H"’ ■ 

by the behaviour c^f the trustees there. The Duke of Or- 
mond was the betf er received, when he went to that govern¬ 
ment, because he «imc after the Earl of Ifocjiestcr; till it 
appeared, that he was in all things governed by him; and 
that he pursued the measures which he had begun to l ake, of 
raising new divisions in that kingdom: fcfr, before that time, 
the only division in Ireland wa.s, that of English and Irish, 
protestants and papists: but of late an animosity came to 
be raised there, like that we labour under in England, 
between whig and tory. The wiser sort of the English 
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rc.solvcd (o oppose this all they could, and to proceed rvith 
temper and moderation." The parliament there was opened 
with speeches and.addre.sscs, that carried the compliment.s 
to the buke of Ormond so liir, a.s if no other person be.sidc.s 
himself could have given them (hat settlement, which (hey 
expected from his government. The (nistees had raised a 
scandal upon that nation, as if they designed to set up an 
indcpcndance u])on England; so they-began the .sessions 
rvith a vote, disclaiming (hat as false and injurious. They 
expiessed, on all oeea.sions, (heir hatred of the trustees and 
of (heir proceedings, yet they would not presume trr meddle 
with any thing (hey had done, pursuant to (he act (hat had 
passed in England, which vested (he (rust in (hem. They 
olfered (he neces.sary supplies, but took exceptions to (he 
accouuts'that were laid before (hem, and obseiaed some 
errprs in them. This begat an uneasiness in the Duke <rf 
Ormond ; for (hough he was generous, and above all .sordid 
practices, yej, being a man of ])leasure, be was miieh in 
the power ol' those who acted under him, and whose in¬ 
tegrity was rnrt so eh'ar. One great design of the wiser 
among them was, to break the power of popery, ami tlic 
interest that the heads of the Irish families had among them. 
They enacted the suceession of tin; crown, to follow the 
pattern set. them by England in every particular. They 
aLs'o passtul an act concmiiing ])apists, somewhat like that 
which had pa.sscd in England three .years before; but with 
.some more cll'eetual clauses, for tln^ w ant <d' which we have 
not yet had any fruit from our act. The main diirerence 
was that which made it look less invidious, and yet was 
more eliccl ual, for breaking the dependama; on (he heads of 
families ; for it was provided, that ail estates should be 
equally dividi'd among (he children of [)apists, notwith¬ 
standing any settlements to the coutrafy, unless the per¬ 
sons, on whom they w(!rc settled, qualilied them.sclves by 
taking the ojiths, and coming to the communion of the 
church. This seemed to carry no hardship to the family in 
general, and yet gave hopes of weakening that interest so 
considerably, thatdhe bill was offered to the Duke of Or¬ 
mond, pressing him, witln more than usual vehemence, to 
intercede so effectually, that it might be returned back un¬ 
der the great seal of England. They understood that the 
papists of Ireland had raised a considerable sum, to be 
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Sfcnt over to England, Iq support their practices, in order to 
the stopping this hill. It came over, warmly recommended 
by the Duke of Ormond ; hut it wae as warmly opim.sed hy 
those who had a mind to have a sliare in the presents, that 
were ready to he made. 'Die pretence for opposing it was, 
that while the Queen was so deciply engaged with the Em- 
|)eror, and was interceding for favour to the protestants in 
his dominions; it sc('med not seasonable, and was scarce 
decent, to ])ass so seven; a law against those of Ins reli¬ 
gion. Though this had the less strength, since it was very 
evident that all the Irish i)ai)ists were in the French inte¬ 
rest, so then; was no reason to aj)prehend that the Em])cror 
could he much (;onccrned for them. The jyarliament of 
England wa's sitting when this hill came over, and men’s 
eyes were much set on tin! issue of it. So that the ministers 
judged it was not safe to deny it; hut a clause was added, 
which they hoi)ed would hinder its being accepted in Ire¬ 
land. ’I'hat matter was carried on so secretly, that it was 
known to none hut thos(; who weis; at the council, till the 
news of it came from Ireland, upon its being shnt thither. 

The clause was to tliispurjnn t, that none in Ireland should 
be cairahle of any nn|)loyinent, or of being in tin; magistra¬ 
cy in any ( ity, who did not (jualify them.sclvesby receiving 
the saci ainent, accoi^ling to the test act passed in England; 
w hir.h ln;l'ore this time had neverbeen olfered to the Irish na- 
1 ion. It w as hoped, hy tjiosc who got this clause to be added 
to the bill, thatlhosein Irelandwho i)romoteditinost. Would 
now be the h;ss fond of it, when it had such a weight hung 
to it: the greatest part of Idster was possessed by the 
Scotch, who adhered stillly to tln;ir lirst education in Scot¬ 
land : and they wcia; so united in that way, that it was be¬ 
lieved lln;y could not find such a number of men, who 
would qualify tlu'in.selves, as was necessary by this clausi’, 
to maintain the order and justice of the country. Yet upon 
this occasion the Irish parliament ])roceede4 with great 
caution and wisdom: they reckoned that this act, so far as 
it related to papists, would have a certain and great effect 
for their common security: and that when it was once 
passed, it would never he repealed: w hereas if great in¬ 
conveniences did arise upon this new clause, it would he 
an easier thing to obtain a repeal of it in a subsequent par¬ 
liament, either of England or Ireland. So the act was 
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passed, and those who thought they had managed the mat* 
ter with a master-piece bf cunning, were outwitted by an 
Irish parliament. .However, this artifice, and some other 
things in the Duke of Ormond’s conduct, put them into 
such an ill humour, that the supply bill was clogged and 
lessened by many clauses added to it. The session ended 
in so much heat, that it was thought that parliament would 
meet no more, if the Duke of Ormond was continued in the 
government. 

i!f uirm' * Thws the parts of the government that were thought the 

aisixj. most easily managed, Scotland and Ireland, had of late 
been put into so much disorder, (hat it might prove no easy 
work to set them again in order: (he government was 
every wl)ore going, as it were, ou( of joint:'its neives and 
strength seemed to be much slackened: the trusting and 
employing, not only violent tories, but even known Ja¬ 
cobites, as it brought a weakness on the management, so it 
raised a Jealousy that could not be easily cured. Stories 
were confident iy vented, and by some easily believed, that 
(he Queen was convinced of the wrong done her pretended 
brother, and that she was willing to put alfairs in the hands 
of persons who favoured his succession: it was also ob¬ 
served, that our court kept too cold civilities with the house 
of Hanover, and did nothing that was tender or cordial 
looking that way: nor were any employed, who had ex¬ 
pressed a particular zeal for thair interests. I’liese things 
gave great Jealousy : all that was said in excuse for trust¬ 
ing such persons was, that it was fit once to try if good 
usage could soften them, and bring them entirely into the 
Queen's interests: and assurances were given, that if, upon 
a trial, the effect hoped lor did not follow, they should be 
again dismissed. 

This was the state of our affairs whgp a new session of 
parliament was opened in November: the Queen in her 
speech expressed a grept zeal for carrying on the w'ar, and 
with relation to the affairs of Europe: she recommended 
union and good agreement to all her people; she said, she 
wanted words to* express how earnestly she desired this.* 
This was understood, at an intimation of her desire, that 
there should be no further proceedings in the bill against 
occasional conformity: addresses full of respect were made 
to the Queen, in return to her speech; and the Lords, in 
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(heirs, promised to avoid every thini? that should occasion 
disunion or contention: but nothifij; could lay (he hea( of a 
party, which was wrought on by* some, who had designs 
that were to bo denied or di.sguised, till a proper time for 
owning them should appear. A motion was made in (he 
House of Commons,'for bringing in the bill against oc¬ 
casional conformity: great opposition was made to it; the >' bill 
court was against it, but it w'as carried by a great majority, "ifXnL" 
that such a bill should be brought in. So a new draught 
was formed; in it the jrreamblc that was in the former bill 
was left out. The number besides the lamily, that made a 
couvcnticlc, was enlarged from live to twelve: and the line 
.set on those, who went to conventicles, after they had 
r<«civcd the sacrament, besides the loss of their employ¬ 
ment, wa-s (nought dowil to 501.: these were artilices, by 
which it was hoped, upon such softenings, once to carry 
the bill on any terms: and when (hat poiid, was gain¬ 
ed, it would be easy afterwards to carry other (rills of 
greater screrity. 'I'hcre was now sucli a division upon 
tliis matter, (hat it was fairly dehati^d in the I louse of Com¬ 
mons : whereas before, it went tliere with such a torrent, 
tliat no opposition (o it could be hearkened to. Those who 
opposed the bill went chiefly upon (his ground, that this 
(lid put the di.ssenteiis in a worse condition than they were 
before : so it was a (rreach made upon the (.oleration, which 
ought not to b(! done, skicckthey had not deserved it by any 
ill (rehaviour of theirs, by which it could lie preteniied tha( 

(hey had forfeited any of the benefits designed Iry (hat act; 

(liings of (his kind could have no . (fer f, but to emlm»il us 
with new distractions, aiul (o disgust person.s well alfeeted 
(o the (Jneeii and hci' g('vcrnritcu(,: it was neco.ssary tir 
continue tiie iiapjry ipiiet that we were now in, < speeially 
in this time ol war, in whieh even the sevcresi of persc- 
eutors made their stojrs, lor fear of irritating ill (lumours 
too much. The <dd*topies of hypocrisy, and ed’tlu, dangei 
tire chureJi was in, were luought up again on Irehalf of tire 
(rill, and the bill pa.s.sed in the flouse of Comnion.s by iw.i i., 
a great majorily: and so i( was .sent ftp (,o the Lords, ‘ 
wltere it occasioned one drdrale of many hours, whedx'i 
tire bill should be entertained and read a second (ime, or 
thrown out; tlie Prince appeared no more for i(, nor did lie 
come to the House upon this occasion: some wlio had voted 
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for it in the former session kept mit of the House, and 
others owned they saw farther into the design of the bill, 
and so voted against it. Upon a division it was carried, l)y 
a majority of twelve, not to give it a second reading, but to 
reject it. 

The bi.shops were almost equally' divided: there were 
two more against it, than for it: among these, I had the 
largest .share of censure on me, because 1 spoke much 
against tlie bill: I knew how the act of test was carried, a.s 
has been already shewn in its proper place: 1 related that 
in the House, and tlie many practices of the papists, ol' 
setting us of the church against the dissenters, and the dis¬ 
senters against us by turns, as it might serve their ends : I 
ventured to say, that a man might lawfully communicate 
with a church, that he thought had'a worship and a doctrine 
uncorrupted, and yet communicate more frequently with a 
church, that he thought more perfect: 1 myself had com¬ 
municated with the churches ol' Geneva and Holland, and 
yet at the same time communicated with the church of 
Fiiigland: so, though the dissenters were in a mistake, as to 
their opinion, which was the more perfect church, yet, al¬ 
lowing them a toleration in that error, this practice might 
be Justified. I was desired to print what I said upon that 
occasion, which drew many virulent pamphlets upon me, 
but I answered none of them: I saw the Jacobites designed 
to raise sucli a flame among us, ast. might make it scarce 
possible to carry on the war ; those who went not so deep, 
yet designed to make a breach on the toleration by gaining 
tliis point: and I was resolved never to be silent, when 
that should be brought into debate: for 1 have long looked 
on liberty of conscience as one of the rights of human na¬ 
ture, antecedent to society, which no man could give up, 
because it was not in his own power^: and our Saviour’s 
rule, of doing as we would be done by, seemed to be a very 
express decision to all men, who would lay the matter 
home to their own conscience, and Judge as they would 
willingly be Judged by others. 

The clergy ovtr England, who were generally inflamed 
with this matter, could hardly forgive the Queen and the 
Prince, the coldness that they expressed on this occasion: 
(he Lord Godolphin did so positively declare that he 
(bought the bill unseasonable, and that he had done all he 
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could to hinder ite being brought in, that though he voted to 
give the bill a second reading, that’did not reconcile the party 
to him: they .set up the Earl of RTU'liester as the only man 
to lie depended on, who dcsijrved to be the chief minister. 

The Jlouse of Commons gave all the supplies that were Tire Com- 
necessary for carrying on the war: some tried to tack the 
bill against occasional conformity to the bill of supply, ccssarjsui.- 
but they had not strengtii to carry it. The Commons 
shewed a very unusual neglect of all that related to the 
fleet, which was wont to be one of their chief cares: it was 
sHimised, that they saw, tliat if they opened that door, dis- 
(mvcrics would be made of errors that could neither be jus¬ 
tified nor p^lli^ated, and that these must come home chiefly 
to fluiir greatest favourites; so they avoided all pxamina- 
tions, that would probably draw some censure on them. 

The Lords were not so tender: they found great fault irii)iiiri.« 
with the counsels, chiefly with the sending Shovel to the'"*""'1. 
iVlediterrancan, and Graydon to the West Indies : and laid iicec 
all the discoveries that were made to them, with tlicir owm 
observations on them, before the Queen, in addresses that 
were very plain, though full of all due respect. They went 
on likewise in their examinations of the outcry made of 
Um! wjiste of the public treasure in the last reign: they ex¬ 
amined the Earl of Grford’s accounts, which amounted to 
17,000,000/., and upon which some observations had been 
made by the commissiftners for examining the public ac- 
counf.^.'; they found them all to be false in fact, or ill- 
grounded, and of no importance. 

The only particular that .seemed to give a just colour to tik F.ari of 
exception, was very .strictly examined: he had victualled Orfoni's ac- 
thc fleet while they lay all winter at Cadiz: the purser’s re- lUicd.^ 
ccipts for the quantity that was laid into every ship, were 
produced, but they had no ncccipts of the Spaniards!, from 
whom they had bought the provisions; but they had enter¬ 
ed the prices of th^m in their owa books, and these were 
given in upon oath. This matter had been mueh canva.s.s- 
ed in the late King’s time, and it stood thus: Russel, now 
Earl of Orford, when he had been ordered to lie at Cadiz, 
wrote to the board of victualling, to send one over to pro¬ 
vide the fleet; they answ'ered, that, their credit was then so 
low, that they could not undertake it: so he was desired to 
do it upon his own credit. It appeared, that no fleet nor 
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i70'> siuf'lc ship had ever been victualled so cheap, as the licet 
was then by him : it waS not the custom in Spain to },dve 
receipts; but if any tiaiid had been intended, it would have 
been easy to have got the Spaniards, after they had their 
money, to have signed any receipts that could have been 
offered them for sw'elling up the accounts; for the prac¬ 
tices of swelling accounts, in their dealings witli their own 
court, were wrdi known tliere. Upon these reasons, the 
Lords of the Treasury had passed his accounts, and were 
of opinion that he had done a great service to the govern¬ 
ment, in that whole transaction. The House of Lords did 
now conlirm this, and ordered an ac(;ount of that whole 
matter to be printed. 

The CJonimon.s m;ide no progress in any ({iscoveries of ill 
practices in the Earl of Hanelagh’s office, but concluded 
that matter with an address to the Quemt, that .she would 
order a prosecution. 'I’bis was an artifice to make the na¬ 
tion still think, that gii'al discoveries of corruption might 
be made, if carefully looked after, it was expected, alter 
such an outcry as they had made, and after tin; exiiense file 
nation wa.s jmt to, for this commission, and the extraordi¬ 
nary powers that were lodged witli the commissioners, that 
at. least some imjrortant discoveries shonld liave been inadi' 
by tlicin. 

A lull fur The tiommons sent up a bill to tln^ Lords, for continuing 
ihi-'imhhr fhe commission another yt;ar; it vfas olrserved thill an al- 
3<vniii,t, teration wns niiide of the ])ersons; some, who expeeted 
liic'w.r " l*ctter place.s, gill their names to be left onl. 'I’lie Lords 
Ikiusus. excepted to one Lierly, who vvas iiiimcd to he one of the 
commissioners, In eausi^ he had been made a colonel, iiiid 
had not yet cleared Ihe accounts of his own regiment: so 
they struck out his name, iiiid named anotlier; and they 
iidded two more, w ho were u()t members of (he House of 
Commons, 'fhe reason of this was, because the members 
of that House would .not appear before them, to explain 
some particulars; they only sent their clerk to inform 
them, and when the Lords sent a message to the House ol' 
Commons, to d(;sire them to order their members to attend 
on their committee, all' tlie return Uiey had was, that they 
would send an answer by messengers of their own; but this 
was illusory, lor they sent no such message. So the Lords 
thought it necessary, in order to their being better informed. 
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to put iiomc ill coinmi.s.sion for the future, who should be tros, 
bound to attend upon them, as ol't'a.s they .should be called 
for. 'I’he, Goinmons icjeclcd these* am on dm cuts, and pre¬ 
tended that this was of tJic,nature of a money bill, and 
that therel'oro the. Lords could make no alleration.s in 
it. 'I’he message that the Coniinon.s sent the Lords upon 
this head, came so near the end ol' Uic session, that the 
Lords could not return an answer to it, with the reasons 
for which tlicy insisted on their amendments; so that bill 
fell. 

'riic i;harj>e of this commission amounted to 8000/. a 
year: the commissioners made such noise, and brought 
mimy persons before them to be examined, and gave great 
disturbance to all the public ollices, what by their attend¬ 
ance on them, what by copying out all their books for their 
perusal; and yet, in a course of many years, they had not 
made any one discovery: so a full stop was put to this way 
of proceeding. 

An incident happened during this session, which may iror 
have griiat consequences, tliough in itself it might seem in- 
considerable, 'riiere have been great complaints long injuoicp in 
made, and these have increased much within these few I'j 
yciirs, of great piirtialily and injustice in the elections of ni iKiriin- 
parliamcnt men, boWi by .sherilfs in counties, and by the 
returning oflicers in boroughs. In Aylesbury, the return 
was made by four constables, and it was believed, that they 
made a bargain with some of the candidates, and then ma¬ 
naged the matter, so as to be sure that the majority .should 
be for the person to whom they had engaged themselves; 
they canvassed about the town to know how the voters 
were set, and they resolved to lindsome pretence for dis¬ 
abling those who were engaged to vole lor other persons 
than their friends, that they, might be sure to have the ma¬ 
jority in their own hands ; and when this matler came to be 
examined by the JIbuse of Commons, they gave the elec¬ 
tion always for him who was reckoned of the party of the 
majority, in a manner so barefaced, that they were scarce 
out of countenance when they were charged for injustices 
in judging elections. It was not easy to find a remedy to 
such a crying abuse, of which all sides in their turns, as 
they happened to be depressed, had made; great complaints; 
but when they came to be the majority, seemed to have 
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trot forgot, all that they had formerly cried out on. Some lew 
excused thi.s on tiui topic f»f retaliation; (hey said (hey 
dealt with o(.hcrs. a.s they had dealt with them or (heir 
friends. At last an action wiis brought against (he cote 
stables of Aylesbury, at the suit of one who had been 
always admitted to vote in former elcclions, but was denied 
it in the last election. This was tried iit the assizes, and it 
was found there by the jury, that the constables had denied 
him a right, of which he was undoubtedly in jio.s.session; so 
they were to be ca.st in diiinagcs: but it w'as movctl in the 
Queen’s Bemdt to quash alt the ))roreedings in that matter, 
since no action did lie, or had ever been brought upon that 
account. Tow^cl, Gould, and Powis wen! of opinion, tliat 
no hurt was done the man; that the judging of elections 
belonged to the House of Com’mons: that as this action 
was the first of its kind, so, if it was allowed, it would bring 
on an infinity of suits, and put alt the officers concerned 
in that matter upon great difficulties. Lord Chief Justice! 
Holt, though alone, yet differed from the rest; he thought 
this was a matter of the greatest importance, both to the 
whole nation in general, and to every man in his own par¬ 
ticular ; he made a great diircrencc between an election of 
a member, and a right to vote in such an election; the 
Hou.se of Commons were the only judges of the former, 
whether it was rightly managed or not, without bribery, 
fraud, or violence; but the right ov voting in an election 
was an original right, founded cither on a freehold of lO.s'. a 
year in the county, or on burgageland, or upon a pr<!scrip- 
tion, or by charter in a borough : these were all legal titles, 
and as such were triable in a court of law. Acts of parlia¬ 
ment were made concerning them, and by reason of these, 
every thing relating to those acts, was triable in a court of 
law: he spoke long and learnedly, iuid with some v(“hc- 
niencc upon the subject; but he was one against three, so 
the order of the court ,wcnt in favoifr of the constables : 
(he matter was upon that brought before the House of 
Lords, by a writ of error; the case was very fully argued 
at the bar, and the judges were ordered to deliver their opi¬ 
nions upon it, which they did very copiously. 

Chief Justice Trevor insisted much on the authority that 
the House of Commons had, to judge of all those elec¬ 
tions ; from that he inferred, that they only could judge who 
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wore the electors; petitions wore often grounded on thi.s, 

(hat in the poll .some were admitted to a vote, who had no 
right to it, and that other.s were denied it.who had a right; 
so that in some ca.sc.s they were the proper judges oi’ this 
rigid,; and if they had it in some cases, they must have it 
ill all: I'rom this he inferred, that every thing relating to 
thi.s matter was triable by them, and by them only; if two 
independent jurisdictions might have the same case brought 
bel'ore them, they might give contrary judgments in it; and 
thi.s must breed great distraction in the execution of those 
judgments. 

I’o all this it was answered, that a single man, who was 
wronged in this matter, had no other remedy but by bring¬ 
ing it into a*c<*iurt of law; for the House of Commons 
could not examine the right of every voter; if the man, - 
for whom he would have voted, was returned, he could not 
be he.ard to complain to the Hou.se of Commons, though in 
his own particular he was denied a vole, since he could not 
make any exceptions to the return; so ho must bear his 
wrong, without a remedy, if lie could not bring it into a 
court of law. A right of voting in an election w'as the 
greatest of all the rights of an Engli.shman, since by that 
he was represented in parlimnent; the House of Commons 
could give no relief to* a man wronged in (his, nor any da¬ 
mages; they could only .set aside one, and admit of another 
return; but this was nci redress to him that sulfered the 
wrong: it made him to be the less considered in his bo¬ 
rough, and that might be a real damage to him in his trade; 
since this was a right inherent in a man, it seemed reason¬ 
able that it should be brought, where all other rights were 
tried, into a court of law; the abuse was new, and was 
daUy growing, and jt was already swelled to a great 
height; when new disorders happen, new actions must 
lie, otherwise there is a failure in justice, which all laws 
abhor; practices of this sort were enormous apd crying; 
and if the judgment in the Queen’s Hcnch was affirmed, it 
would very much increase these disorders by this indem¬ 
nity, that seemed to be given to (he officers who took the 
poll. 

After a long ffiibate, it was carried by a great majority riie UinKs 

to set aside the order iii the Queen’s Bench, and to give 
• 1 .. 1 !♦ . 1 • 

accoroiiig to the verdict j^^iveii at the Oi^jyizes. ciecihm wa, 
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This gave great oifenec to the House of Commons, who 
passed very high votes Vipon it against the man of Ayles¬ 
bury, as guilty of a breach of their privileges, and against 
all others who should for the future bring any such suits 
into courts of law; and likewise against alt counsel, attor¬ 
neys, and others, who should assist in any such suits; and 
they affirmed, that the whole matter relating to elections be¬ 
longed only to them: yet they did not think fit to send for 
the man who had sued, or rather in whose name the suit 
was carried on: so they let the matter as to him fall, under 
a shew of moderation and pity, and lot it rest upon (hose 
general votes. The Lords on their part ordered (he whole 
stale of the case to be drawn up and printed, which was 
done witli much learning and judgmeni; they also asscrled 
the right that all the people of England had to seek for 
justice in courts of law upon all such occasions; and tha( 
the House of Commons, by their votes, .struck at (he liber¬ 
ties of the people, at the law of England, and at the judi¬ 
cature of the House of Lords ; and they ordered the lord 
keeper to send a copy of the case, and of their votes, to all 
the sherills of England, to be communicated to all the bo¬ 
roughs in their counties. The House of Commons wa.s 
much provoked with this, but they could not hinder it; the 
thing was popular, and the Lords a»t great credit by the 
judgment they gave, which let the people of England sec 
how they might be redressed for the future, if they should 
meet with the injustice, partiality, and other ill practices, 
that had appeared of late in elections, even beyond the ex¬ 
amples of former times. This may prove a rc.straint on the 
officers, now that they see they are liable to be sued, and 
that a vote of the Hopse of Commons cannot cover them. 

During the S(^ssion, and on her own birth-day, which 
was the 6th of E’ebruary, the ^ueen sent a message to the 
House of Commons, signifying her purpo.sc! to apply that 
branch of the revenue ,thal was raised out of the first fruits 
and tenths, paid by the clergy, to the increase of all the 
small benefices in the nation : this branch was an imj)osi- 
tion, begun by the popes in the time of Oie holy wars, iind 
it was raised as a funddo support those exjreditions ; but 
when tiixes arc once raised by such an arbitrary power 
as the popes then iissumcd, and after there has been a sub¬ 
mission, and die payments have been settled into a custom 
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(hey are always eontimicd, even after tlie pretence, upon 
which they were at lirst raised, sahsists no more: so this 
became a standini;- branch of tlic pupal revenue, till Henry 
the Eighth seemed resolved to take it away. It was first 
abolished for a year, |)robably to draw in the clergy to con¬ 
sent the more willingly to a change that delivered them 
from such heavy impositions; but, in the succeeding ses 
sion of parliament, this revenue was again settled as pari 
of the income of the crown for ever. It is true, it was the 
more easily borne, Irecaiise the rates weri' still at the old 
value, which, in some places, was )iot the tenth, atid in most 
not above the liflh part of the true value : and the clergy 
had been often threatened with a new valuation, in wliich 
the rales shoOkfbc rigorously set to their lull e.xicnt. 

The teidhs amounted to about ll.OIMI/. a-year,'and the 
first-fruits, whieh were more casnai, rose, one year with 
another, to 5000/. so tiie wliole amounted to heivvocii 
IG.OOO/. and 17,000/. a-ycar: ihis was not Inoughi into the 
Treasury as the other branches of the revenue ; but the 
bi.shops, who had been the I’ope s colleclois, were now the 
King's, so per.sons in liiMuir obtained a.ssignations on them 
for life nr for a term of years : this liad nev er been ai»pli('d 
to any good use, but was still obtained by favourites for 
themselves and their f(iends : anti, in King l.'iiarles tlie Se¬ 
cond’s tinng if wa-nt chiefly among his women and his na¬ 
tural children. It seeingd strange, that while the ch rgy 
had much credit at court,, they had never represented (his 
as .sacrilege, unle.ss it was ap])lied to some rt'ligious pur¬ 
pose, and that during Archbishop Laud’s favour with King 
Cliarlcs the First, or at the restoration of King Charles the 
Second, no endeavours had been used to ajrpiopriate (his 
to better uses. Sacrilege was charged on other things on 
very slight grounds; but this, which was more v isible, was 
always forgot. 

When 1 wrote the History of the llel'ormatioy, I con.si- 
dered (his matter .so particularly, (haf I saw liere was a 
proper fund for providing better subsistence to tlie poor 
clergy ; we having among us some lumdred« ol' cures, (hat 
have not of certain provision 20/. a,-year, and sonre thou¬ 
sands that have not 50/. ^Mlere the encouragement is so 
small, what can it be expected clergymen .should be '! It 
i.s a crying scandal, that, at the restoration of King Charle.s 
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1701, the Second, the bisliops and other dignitarie.s, who raised 
much above a million iu lines, yet did so little (his way. I 
had possessed the latq Queen with this, so that she was 
fully resolved, if ever she had livc'd to see peace and set¬ 
tlement, to have cleared thi& branch of tlie revenue of all 
the assignations that were upon it, and lo have applied i( 
to the aiigmentiaion ol' small beneliccs. This is plainly 
insinuated in the essay (hat I wiote on her memory some 
time after her <! Uh. J laid (he matter before the late 
Ivin;;, when there rvas a ])r(ispect ef peace, as a proper ex- 
pre.ssiou both of his thanM’uliu's.s io Almighty (>‘od, and of 
his care of the church ; 1 hoped (hat (his might have gain¬ 
ed the hearts of the clergy : it might at least have put a 
.stop to a groundless clamour raised agakist him, that he 
was an'enemy to the clergy, which began (hen to have a 
very ill cll'cct on all his atfairs. lie entertained this so 
well, that he ordered me to speak to his ministers about it: 
they all approved it, the Lord LSomers and the Lord 11 alii- 
fax did it in a most particular manner: but the Earl of 
Sunderland obtained an assignation upon two dioce ses for 
2()00h a-year for two lives; so nothing was to be hoped 
for after that. 1 laid this matter very fully before the pre¬ 
sent Queen, in the King's time, and had spoke often of it 
to the Lord (lodolphin. ^ 

This time was perhaps chosen to jiacify the angry clergy. 
who were dissatisfied with the court, and began now to talk 
of the danger the church was in, as much as they had done 
during the former reign: this extraordinary mark of the 
Queen’s piety and zeal for the church, produced many ad¬ 
dresses lull of compliments; but it has not yet had any 
great eli'cct in softening the tempers of peevish men. When 
the. Queen’s message' was brought to the House of Com¬ 
mons, some of the whigs, particularly Sir John Holland 
and Sir Joseph Jekyll, moved that the clergy might be en¬ 
tirely freed from that tax, since they, bore as heavy a share 
of other taxes; and “that another fund might be raised of 
the same value, out of which small benefices might be aug¬ 
mented ; but this was violently opposed by Musgrave, and 
other tories, who said^ the clergy ought to be kejit still in a 
dependance on the crown. 

>\n pas.s- Upon the Queen’s message, a bill was brought in, en- 

'i.ibTOiii. her to alienate (his branch of the revenue, and to 
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create a corporation by charter, to apply it to the n.sc for 
which she now gave it; they added to thi.s a repeal of the , 
statute of Mortmain, .so far as that it might be free to all 
men, either by deed or by their last wills, to give what they 
thought fit to^vards the augmenting of benefices. It was 
suggested, how truly I cannot tell, that this addition was 
made in hope that it would be rejected by the Lords, and 
that the scandal of losing the bill might lie on them, It 
occasioned a great debate in the House of Lords ; it was 
said, that this law was made and kept up even during the 
times of popery, and it seemed not reasonable to open a 
door to practices upon dying men. It was answered, that 
we had not the arts of affrightening men by the terrors of 
purgatory, of by fables of apparitions : where these were 
practised, it was very r<'aSonablc (o restrain priests from 
those artifices by which they had so enriched their church, 
that without some such etlectual checks they would have 
swallowed up the whole wealth of the world, as they had 
indeed in England, during pop(Ty, made themselves mas¬ 
ters of a full third ])art of the nation. The bishops were so 
zealous and unanimous for the bill, that it was carried and 
passed into a law. The Queen was pleased to let it be 
known, that the first motion of this matter came from me : 
such a project would liavc been much magnified at another 
time; and tho.se who had promoted it would have been 
looked on as tiie truest friends of the church: but this did 
not seem to make any great impression at that time; only 
it produced a set of addresse.s, from all the clergy of Eng¬ 
land, full of thanks and just acknowledgments. 

J come now, in the last place, to give the relation of the AiiU.nii.'- 
discoveries made of a plot w hich took up much of the Lords’ 
time, and gave occasion to many sharp reflections, that 
pa.ssed between the two houses in their addresses to the 
Queen. About the same tirne that the sthry of Frazier’s 
pass and negotiatiomi begun to break out. Sir John Mac- 
clean, a papist, and the head of that tiibe or clan in the 
highlands and vvesteiu isles of Scotland, came over from 
France in a little boat, and landed secretly*at Folkstoiie in 
Kent: he hrought his lady Avith him, though she had been 
delivered of a child but (deven days before. He was taken 
and sent up to Loudon; and it seemed, by all circum- 
-stanees, that became over upon some important design: 
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lio pretended at first, Uiat he came ouly to go through Eug“ 
land and Scotland, and to take the benefit of the Queen’s 
general pardon there ; hut when he was told that the par¬ 
don in Scotland was not a good warrant to come into Eng¬ 
land, and that it was high treason to come from France 
witliout a pass, he w as not willing to expose himself to the 
severity of the law : so he was prevailed on to give an ac¬ 
count of all that he knew concerning the negotiations be- 
twrx'ir France and Scotland. Some others were, at the 
same, time, taken up upon his information, and some upon 
suspicion ; among these there w as one Keith, whose uncle 
was one of those who was most trusted by the court of St. 
(jcrniains, and whom they had sent over with Frazier, to 
bring them an account of the temper the Scotch were in, 
upon which they might depend.' Keith had been long at 
that court ; he had free access both to the Queen and 
Prince, and hoped they would have niirde him under-secre¬ 
tary for Scotland. For some lime he denied that he knew 
airy thing, birt afterwards he confessed he was made ac¬ 
quainted with Frazier’s transaelions, and he under took to 
deal with his uncle to corrre and discovru- all htr knew; aird 
pretended there was iro other rlesign among them, lirrt to 
lay irratters so, that the Prirree of W ales should reign after 
the Queen; Ferguson oll'ered Iriirrself to make great dis¬ 
coveries : he said, Frazier was employed by the lJuke of 
Queerrsberry, to decoy some irrto a plot, which he had 
frarrual, and inteirded to discover as soon as he had drawn 
mart}' into the grrilt: hr^ allirrrred that there was no plot 
among the jacohites, w ho were glad to seri one of the racc 
of tlrr^ Stuarts on the Ihr-one ; and they designed, when the 
state of lire war nrighi dispose the Queen to a treaty with 
h’rairct', to gel sirelr ier riis giverr her as King Stephen and 
King Henry the Sixth had, to reigrr during her life. When 
1 heard this, f t orrid irot but renreirrher what the Duke of 
Athol had said to myself, soon after the Queen’s coming to 
the crown ; 1 said, 1 hoped none, in .Scotland thought of tile 
Prince of Wales : he answered, he krrew noire that thought 
ol him as long«tts the Queen lived: j replied, that if any 
thought ol him alter tli,at, 1 wa.s sure the Queen would live 
no longer than till they thought their designs for him were 
well laid: but he seemed to have no apprehensions of that, 
1 presently told the Queen this, without naming the person. 
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and she aiuswered me very quick, there was no manner oi' 
doubt of that: but thougli I could not but retted often on 
that discourse, yet since it was said to me in confidence, I 
never spoke of it to atiy person, during all the inquiry, that 
was now' on foot; but I lliiiik it too material not to set it 
down here. Ferguson was a man of a particular cliarat- 
ter. Upon the llcvotution he liad a very good place given 
him, but his sjririt was so turned to plotting, that within a 
few months after he turned about, and In^ lias liecn ever 
since the boldest and most active man of the Jacobite party. 
He pretended he was now for high church, but many be- 
li(!vcd him a ])apist. There was matter of treason sworn 
both against him and Keith, but there was only one witness 
to it. • ’ 

At the same time Lindsey was taken up; he fiad been, 
under-secretary, first to the Earl of Melfort, and then to the 
Fart ot iVlidletoun : he had carried over from France the 
letters and orders that gave rise (o the Earl of Dundee's 
breaking out, the year after the Kevoliition; and he had been 
much trusted at St. Germains: he had a small estate in 
Scotland, and he pretended that he took the bcuetit of the 
Queen’s pardon, and had gone to Scotland to save that; 
and, being .secured by this iiardon, he thought he might 
come trom Scolland,to England, but he could pretend no 
colour for his coming to England; so it was not doubted, 
but that he came hither to manage tlieir correspondence and 
intrigues. He pretended he knew of no designs against the 
Queen and her government; and that the court of St. Ger¬ 
mains, and the Earl of Midletoun, in particular, had no 
design against the Queen; but wlien he was shewed Fra¬ 
zier s commission to be a colonel, signed by the jiretended 
King, and countersigned Midletoun, he seemed amazed at 
it; he did not prctqnd it was a forgery, but he said that 
things ot that kind were never communicaied to him. 

At the same time that these w'ere taken up,.others w ere 
taken on the coast of Sussex; one of these, Tloucher, was 
a chief otBcer in the Duke of IScrwick’s family, who was 
then going to Sjiain ; but it was susjiectdd that this was a 
blind to cover his going to Scotland. The Mouse of Lords 
apprehended, that this man was sent on great designs, and 
suspecting a remissness in the ministry, in looking after 
and examiuiug llrose who came from France, they made 
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an iiddfcss to the Queen, that Bouc her might be well looked 
to: they did also order 8ir.lolui Maecleaii to be brought 
before them; but the Queen sent them a message, that 
Macciean’s business was (hen in a method of examination, 
and that she did not think tit to alter that for some time; 
but as for Boueher, and ihosi^ who were taken with Iiim, 
the Earl of iN'ottingham told the House that they were 
brought up, and that thc^y might do with them as they 
pleased: upon that (he House sent bark Macelean, and 
ordered tlie usher of tlie l)lack rod to takc^ tlie other prison¬ 
ers into his custody, and they named a committee of seven 
lords to examine them. At this time, the Queen came to 
the parliament, and arc|uainted botli houses, tliat she had 
unquestionable jrroofs of a correspondence between France 
and vSco{land, with which she would acquaint them, when 
tlic examinations were taken. 

DispuiP!. The Ciommons were in an ill humour against the Lords, 
between the f„nj Qccasions to veiit it. They 
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ill a.i.iresscs tUouf^fit tlic Loms ou^lit ju>l to Jiavc ('ntcied upon tliis ex- 
b. the amination; they complained of it as of a new and unheard-of 
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thing, in an address to the Queen; (hey said it w as an inva¬ 
sion of her prerogativc,wdiich they desired her to exert. This 
was a proceeding without a precedent; the parliamentary 
method was, when one House was ollended with any thing 
done in (he other, conferences were demanded, in which 
matters were Ireely debated ; to begin an appeal to the throne 
was new, and might be managed by an ill-designing prince, 
so as to end in the suliversion of the whole constitution ; 
and it was an amazing thing, to see a House of Commons 
affirm, in so public a manner, and so positively, that (he 
Lords taking criminals into their own custody, in order to 
an examination, was without warrant or precedent; when 
there were so many instances, fresh iii every man’s memo¬ 
ry, especially .since the time of (he popish plot, of prece¬ 
dents in both houses, that went mucb'further; of which a 
full search has been made, and a long list of them was read 
in the Hoiicc of Lords. That did not a little confound 
tho,''(^ :imong (heffi, who were believed to be in a secret cor- 
respondeiKa- with the House of Commons: they were forced 
to confess, tiiat they saw (he Lords had clear precedents to 
justify them in what they had done, of which they were in 
great doubt before. 
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The Lords upon tliis made a very long address to the 
Queen, in which they complained j>f the ill usage they had 
met with from the House of Commons; they used none of 
those hard words, Uiat were in the address, made against 
them by the House of Commons, yet they justified every 
step they had taken, as founded on the law and practice of 
parliament, and no way contrary to the duty and respect 
they owed the Queen. The behaviour of the House of Com¬ 
mons was such, on this occasion, as if they had no mind that 
plots should be narrowly looked into; no house ofparliament, 
and indeed no court of judicature, did examine any person, 
without taking him into th(!ir own custody during such ex¬ 
amination ; and if a person’s being in custody must restrain 
a house of •parliament from examining him, here was a 
maxim laid down, by which bad ministers might cover 
themselves from any imjuiry into their ill practices, only 
by taking the persons, who could make discoveries, into 
cuslody: the Lords also set forth the ill consequences that 
might follow, upon one house of parliament carrying their 
complaints ol' another to the throne, without, taking first the 
proper method of conferences. 'I’his address was drawn 
with the utmost force, as well as beauty and decency of 
style; and was reckoned one of the b(!st pieces of its kind 
that were in all the records of i)arliament. The Queen, in 
her answer, expressed a great concern to sec such a dis¬ 
pute between the tw o houses. 

Boucher, when he was examined, wmuld confess nothing ; 
he said, he was weary of living so long out of his country, 
and that having made some attempt to obtain a pass, when 
that was denied him, he chose, rather than to live always 
abroad, to come and cast himself upon the Queen’s mercy: it 
did not seem reasonable tobelievc thiS; so the Lords made an 
address to the Queen, that he might have no hopes of par¬ 
don, till he was morii .sincere in his discoveries; and they 
prayed that he mighl be prqsecuted on the statute: he con¬ 
fessed his crime, and was condemhed, but continued still 
denying that he knew any thing: few' could believe this; 
yet there being no special matter laid agapist him, his case 
was to be pitied: he proved, that he had saved the lives of 
many prisoners, during the war of Ireland, and that during 
the war in Flanders, he had been very careful of all Eng¬ 
lish prisoners: when all this was l^id before the Lords, they 
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did not think fit to carry the matter farther; so he was re¬ 
prieved, and that matterc slept. 

About the end of January, the Queen sent the examina¬ 
tions of the prisoners to the two houses; the House of Com¬ 
mons heard them read, but pa'ssed no judgment upon them, 
nor did they ofl'er any advice to the Queen, upon this occa¬ 
sion ; they only sent them bach to the Queem, with thanks 
for communicating them, and for her wisdom and care of 
the nation : it w ii.s thought strange, to see a business of this 
nature treated so slightly, by a. Ijody that had looked in 
former times more carefully to things of this kind; espe¬ 
cially since it had appearc'd, in many instances, how dex¬ 
terous the French were in raising distractions in their ene- 
niies’ country : it n as evident, tnat a lu^goliatioli was begun, 
and had* been now carried on for some time, for an army 
that was to be sent from Franc'c to Scotland : ujion this, 
which was the main of the discovery, it was very amazing 
to see, that the Commons neither ollercd the Queen any ad¬ 
vice, nor gave her a vote of credit, lor any extraordinary 
expense, in which the progress of that matter might engage 
her; a credit so given might liave had a great c'lfect, towards 
defeating the design, when it appeared how well the Queen 
was furnished to resist it : this coldness, in the House of 
Commons, gave ^reat and just ground cd' .suspicion, that 
ihose, who had the chief credit there, did not act heartily, 
in order to the (U'feating all such yriots, but were willing to 
let them go on, without check or o|)position. 

The Fords resolved to examitu' the whole matter nar¬ 
rowly: the Fail of Nottingham laid before them, an ab- 
■straet of all the examinations the council had taken; but 
some took great exceptions to it, as drawn on design to 
make it appear move inconsiderable than they believed it 
to be : the srdistancc of the whole was, that there went many 
juessages between the courts of ,St. Germains and Ver¬ 
sailles, with relation to the allairs of Scotland ; the court of 
Versailh's was willing {o .send an array to Scotland, but 
they desired to he well assured of the, assistance they might 
expect there ; in*order to which, some were sent over, ac¬ 
cording to whal Frazier Jiad told the fluke ofQuecnsbcrry: 
some of the papers were writ in gibberi.sh; so the Lords 
moved that a reward should be ottered, to any who should 
decipher these. When tire Lords asked the Earl of Not- 
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tingham, H every thing was laid before (hem, he answered, ’>'<''>■ 
that, (here was only one particular k^pt from (hem; because 
(hey were in hopes of a discovery, that was like to be of ’ 
more Consequence than all the rest: so after the delay of a 
few days, to see the issue of ft, which wws Keith’s endea¬ 
vouring to persuade his uncle (who knew every step that 
had been made, in the whole progress of this affair) to come 
in and discover it, when they were told there was no more 
of that, the Lords ordered the committee, which had exa¬ 
mined Boucher, to examine into all these discoveries. 

Upon this, the Commons, who expressed a great uneasiness 
at every step the Lords made in the matter, went with a 
new address to the Queen, insisting on their former com¬ 
plaints against the proceedings of the Lords, as a wrest¬ 
ling the matter out of the Queen’s hands, and the taking it 
wholly into their own; and they prayed the Queen to re¬ 
sume her prerogative, thus violated by the Lords, whose 
j)roceedings they affirmed to be without a precedent. 

The seven lords w'ent on with their examinations, and 
after some days they made a report to the House : Mac- 
clean's confession was the main thing; it was full and par¬ 
ticular ; he named the persons that sat in the council at St. 
Germains : he said, the command was ofl’ered to the Duke 
of Berwick, which he declined to accept, till trial was made 
whether Duke Hamilton would accept of it, who he thought 
was the proper person : he told likewise, what directions 
had been sent to hinder the settling the succession in Scot¬ 
land ; none of which particulars were in the paper that tlic 
Earl of Nottingham had brought to the House of his con¬ 
fession. It was farther observed, that all the re.st, whose 
examinations amounted to little, were obliged to write their 
own conte.ssions, or at least to sign'them; but Macclean 
had not done tlii.s ; for after he had delivered his confession 
by word of mouth to the Earl of Nottingham, that lord wrote 
it all from his report„and read it to him the next day; upon 
which he acknowledged, it contained a full acebunt of all 
he had said. Macclean’s discovery to the lords was a 
clear series of all the counsels and messages, and it gave a 
full view of the debates and opinions in the council at, St. 

Germains, all which was omitted in* that which was (.ik< n 
by the Earl of Nottingham, and his paper concevnin;, it •. .. s 
both short and dark; Jierc was an ap))eartnicc of o - in 
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all that Macclean told, and a regi^lar progress was set 
forth in it. 

' Upon these observations, those lords, who were not sa¬ 
tisfied with the Earl of Nottingham’s paper, intended to 
have passed a censure upon it, as imperfect: it was said, 
in the debate that follow'ed upon this motion, either Mac- 
clean was asked, who was to command the army to be sent 
into Scotland, or he was not; if he was asked the question, 
and had answered it, then the Earl of Nottingham had not 
served the Queen or used the parliament well, since he had 
not put it in the paper; if it was not asked, here was great 
remissness in a minister, when it was confessed, that the 
sending over an army was in consultation, not to ask who 
was to command that army. Upon this occasion,>the Earl 
of Tor,''ington made some reflec.tions, that had too deep a 
venom in them: he said, the Earl of Nottingham did prove, 
that he had often read over the paper, in which he had set 
down Macclean’s confession, in his hearing; and had asked 
him, if all he had confessed to him was not fully set dow n 
in that paper; to which he always answered, that every 
thing he had said was contained in it. Upon this, that Earl 
observed, that Macclean, having perhaps told his whole 
story to the Earl of Nottingham, and finding afterwards, 
that he had writ such a defective account of it, he had rea¬ 
son to conclude, (for he believed, ha'd he been in his condi¬ 
tion, he should have concluded so himself,) that the Earl of 
Nottingham had no mind, that he should mention any thing, 
but what he had writ down, and that he desired that the rest 
might be suppressed; he conid not judge of others but by 
himself; if his life had been in danger, and if he w ere iuter- 
logated by a minister of state, who could do him cither 
much good or much hRrt, and if he had made a full discovery 
to him, but had observed that this minister, in taking his 
confession in writing, had omitted many things, he should 
have understood that, as an intimation that he was to speak 
of these things no more; and so he believed he should have 
said it was all, though at the same time he knew it w'as not 
all, that he had said. It was hereupon moved, tliat Mac¬ 
clean might be sent for and interrogated, but the party was 
not strong enough to edrry any thing of that kind; and by 
a previous vote it was carried, to put no qiiestion concern¬ 
ing the Earl of Nottingham’s paper. 
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The Lords were highly offended with Ferguson’s paper, 
and passed a severe vote against tl^ose lords who had re- 
reived such a scandalous paper ftom him, and had not 
ordered him to be prosecuted upon it, which they directed 
the Attorney-General to do. It was apparent, there was a 
(rain of dangerous negotiations, that passed between Scot¬ 
land and St. Germains, though they could not penetrate 
into the bottom and depth of it: and the design of Keith’s 
bringing in his uncle, was managed so remissly, that it was 
generally concluded that it was not in earnest desired it 
should succeed. During these debates, one very extra¬ 
ordinary thing happened:—the Earl of Nottingham did, 
upon three or four occasions, affirm, that something had 
been ordered'inf the cabinet council, which the Dukes of 
Somerset and Devonshire, who were likewise of that coun- 
< il, did not agree with him in. 

After all these examinations and debates, the Lords con- Tiie Loiav 
eluded the -whole matter, with voting that there had been up"riL 
dangerous plots between some in Scotland and the court of 

* ter* 

France and St. Germains; and that the encouragement of 
this plotting came, from the not settling the succession 
to the crown of Scotland in tlie house of Hanover; these 
votes they laid before the Queen; and promised, that when 
this was done, they wcjuld endeavour to promote the union 
of the two kingdoms, upon just and reasonable terms. 

This being ended, they made a long arid vigorous ad- An address 
dress, in answer to that which the Commons had madea. 
against them; they observed, how uneasy the Commons ‘"s 
had been at the whole progress of their inquiry into this 
niatter, and had taken methods to obstruct it all they 
could; which did not shew that zeal for the Queen’s safety, 
and the preservation of the nation, fo which all men pro¬ 
tended : they annexed to their address a list of many prece¬ 
dents, to shew what good warrants they had for every step 
they had made: they, took not the examination to them¬ 
selves, so as to exclude others who hhd the same right, and 
might have done it as well as they, if they had pleased: 
their proceedings had been regular and parliamentary, as 
well as full of zeal and duty to the Queen: they made 
severe observations on some of the proceedings in the 
House of Commons, particularly on their not ordering 
writs to be issued out for some borough.s, to proceed 
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1701. 4o new elections, when they, upon pretence of corruption, 
had voted an election, void; which had been practised 
of late, when it was visible that the election would not fall 
on the person they favoured. They charged this as a 
denial of justice, and of the'right that such boroughs had 
to be represented in Parliament, and as an arbitrary and il¬ 
legal way of proceeding: this address was penned with 
great care and mucli force. These addresses were drawn 
by tlic Lord Somers, and were read over, and considered 
and corrected very critically, by a few lords, among whom 
I had the honour to be called for one. This, with the 
other papers that were published by the Lords, made a 
great impression on the body of tiro nation; for the dif¬ 
ference that was between thc.se, and those published by the 
House ‘of Commons, was indeed so visible, that it did not 
admit of any comparison, and was confessed even by those 
who'were the most partial to them. 

,\n art for An act pusscd in this session, which may be of great ad- 
ii rruiLs. vantage to the nation, if well executed; otherwise, since it 

is only enacted for one year, it will not be of much use : it 
empowers the justices of peace, or any three of them, to 
take up such idle persons, as have no callings nor means of 
subsistence, and to deliver them to the officers of the army, 
upon paying them the levy mone;|^, that is allowed for 
making recruits: the methods of raising these hitlierto, by 
drinking and other bad practices, as they were justly 
odious, so they were now so well known, that they were no 
more of any effect: so that the army could not be recruit¬ 
ed, but by the help ef this act. And if this is well ma¬ 
naged, it will prove of great advantage to the nation; since 
by "this means they will be delivered from many vicious 
and idle persons, who are become a burthen to their coun¬ 
try : and indeed there was of late years so great an increase 
of the poor, that their maintenance^ was become in most 
places a very heavy load, and amounted to the full half of 
the public taxes. The party in both houses, that had been 
all along cold and backward in tlie war, opposed this act 
with unusual v/ihemence; tliey pretended zeal for the pub¬ 
lic liberty, and the freedom of the person, to which, by 
the constitution, they said every Englishman had a right; 
which they thought could not be given away, but by a legal 
judgment, and for some crime. They thought this put 
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a power in the hands of justices of peace, which might be 
stretched and abused, to serve b^d ends; thus men, that 
seemed engaged to an interest tljat was destructive to all li¬ 
berty, could yet make use of that specious pretence to 
serve their purpose. The act passed, and has been conti¬ 
nued from year to year, with a very good eflect: only 
a visible remissness appears in some justices, who are se¬ 
cretly influenced by men of ill designs. 

The chief objection made to it in the House of Lords An aJdrrss 
was, that the justices of peace.had been put in and put out, 
in so strange a manner, ever since Wright had the great of pcnn'. 
seal, that they did not deserve so great a power should 
be committed to them: many gentlemen, of good estates, 
and antient families, had been of late put out of tlie com¬ 
mission, for no otlier visible reason, but because they had 
gone in heartily to the lievolution, and had continued zea¬ 
lous for the late King. This seemed done on design to 
mark them, and to lessen the interest they had in the elec¬ 
tions of members of parliament; and at the same lime, 
men of no worth nor estate, and known to be ill-afl'ected to 
the Queen’s title, and to the protestant succession, were 
put in, to the great encouragement of U1 designing men: 
all was managed by secret accusations, and characters that 
were very partially pvcn. Wright was a zealot to the 
party, and was become very exceptionable in all respects: 
money, as was said, did every thing with him; only in his 
court, I never heard him charged for any thing but great 
.slowness, by which the Chancery was become one of the 
heaviest grievances of the nation. An addre.ss was made 
to the Queen complaining of the commissions of the peace, 
in which the Lords delivered their opinion, that such as 
would not serve, or act under the late King, were not fit to 
serve her Majesty. 

Witli this the session of parliament was brought to aTiieiiii.m 
quiet conclusion, a%r much heat and a great deal of con- 
tention between the two houses: thb Queen, as she thank- tbc 
ed them for the supplies, so she again recommended union 
and moderation to them. These words, which had hitlierto 
carried so good a sound that all sides pretended to them, 
were now become so odious to violent men, that even in 
sermons, chiefly at Oxford, they were arraigned as import¬ 
ing somewhat that was unkind to the chureh, and that fe- 
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voured Ihc dissenters : the Ilonsc of Commons had, dur¬ 
ing this session, lost much of their reputation, not only 
with fair and impartial judges, but even with those wlio 
were most inclined to favour them. It is true, the body of 
the freeholders began to be uneasy under the taxes, and to 
cry out for a ‘jpeace: and most of the capital gentry of 
England, who had the most to lose, seemed to be ill-turned, 
and not to apprehend the dangers we were in, if wc should 
fall under the power of France, and into the hands of the, 
pretended Prince of Wales; or else they were so fatally 
blinded, as not to see that llic.se must be the eonsequcnee.s 
of those measures in which they were engaged. 

The universities, Oxl'ord especially, have been very un¬ 
happily successful in coirapting the principies of tliose 
who were sent to be bred among lihem; so that few of them 
escaped tlie taint of it, and the generality of the clergy 
were not only ill-principled, but ill-tempered; they ex¬ 
claimed against all moderation as endangering the ehurch, 
though it is visible that, the church is in no sort of dangi'r, 
i'roin either the numbers or the interest that the dissenters 
have among us, which by reason of the toleration is now so 
quieted, that nothing can keep up any heat in those mat¬ 
ters, but the folly and bad humour that the clergy arc 
pos.sessed with, and which they infuse into all those with 
whom they have credit: but at the same time, though the 
great and visible danger that hangs over us is from popery, 
Avhich a miscarriage in the present war must let in upon us, 
with an inundation not to bo either resisted or recovered, 
they seem to be blind on that side, and to apprehend and fear 
nothing from that quarter. 

The convocation did little this winter; they continued 
their fonner ill practices, but little opposition was made to 
them, as very little regard was had to them: they drew up 
a representation of some abuses in rtie ecclesiastical dis¬ 
cipline, and in the consi.storial coui^s; but took care to 
mention none of those ‘greater ones, of which many among 
themselves were eminently guilty ; such as pluralities, non¬ 
residence, the neglect of their cures, and the irregularities 
in the lives of the clergy, which were too visible. 

Soon after the ses.sion was ended, the Duke of Marlbo- 
*pugh went over to Holland. He had gone over for some 
weeks, at the desire of the states, in January, and then 
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there was a scheme formed for the operations of the next 
campaign. It was resolved that, instead of a fruitless one 
ill the Netherlands, they would havp a small army there, to 
lie only on the defensive, which was to be commanded by 
M. Auverquerque; but that. Since tlie llhinewas open, by 
tlie taking of Bonne, all up to the Mozelle, their main 
army, that was to be commanded by the Duke of Marlbo- 
rougli, should act there: more was not understood to be 
designed, except by those wlio were taken into the confi¬ 
dence. Upon this, all the preparations for the campaign 
were ordered to be carried up to the Rhine; and so every 
thing was in readiness, when he returned back to them in 
April: the true .secret was in few hands, and the French 
liad no hint of it, and seemed to have no apprehensfoiis 
about it. . 

The Karl of Nottingham was animated by the party, to 
jiross the Queen to dismiss the Dukes pf somerset and quitted iiif, 
De\ onsliire from the cabinet council, at least that they 
might ba called thither no more: he moved it often, but 
linding no inclination in the Queen to comply with his mo¬ 
tion, he carried the signet to her, and told her, he could not 
sen e any longer in councils to which these lords were ad- 
niitlcd: but the Queen desired him to consider better of it. 
lie ri'tunied next day, fixed in his first resolution, to which 
he adhered the more .steadily, becau.se the Queen had sent Thi E.uiof 
to the Earl of Jersey for the lord chamberlain’s stafl’, and 
to .Sir Edward Seymour for the comptroller’s. The Earl "arJ -Sej- 
of Jersey was a weak man, but crafty and w^ell practised 
in the arts of a court: his lady was a papist, and it was 
believed, that while he was ambassador in France, he was 
secretly reconciled to the court of St. Germains: for after 
that, he seemed in their interests. It was one of the re¬ 
proaches of the last reign, that he had so much credit with 
the late King; who was so' sensible of it, that if he had 
lived a little while longer he w ould have dismissed him: he 
Avas comsidered as the person that whs now in t\ie closest 
correspondence with the court of France; and though he 
Avas in himself a v'cry inconsiderable man,,yct he was ap¬ 
plied to by all those Avho wished Avell to the court of St. 
Germains. The Eart of Kent had the staff: he Avas the 
first Earl of England, and had a great estate. Mansell, 
the heir of a great family in AValos, Avas made complrollei; 
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*'04. and after a month’s delay, Harley, the speaker, was made 
secretary of state. 

The Duke But HOW I tum tO giwe an account of the affairs abroad: 
rougi7Mn- ***° Emperor was reduced to fhe last extremities; the 
ducicii iiis Elector of Bavaria was master of the Danube all down to 
p“'f Passau, and the maleconteias in Hun«:ary were matin? a 
trery. , formidable progress. The Emperor was not in a condition 
to maintain a defensive war long, on both hands; so (bat 
when these should come to act by concert, no opposition 
could be made to them. Thus his affairs had a very black 
appearance, and utter ruinw'as to be apprehended; Vienna 
Would be probably besieged on both sides; and it was not 
in a condition to make a long defence: so the house of 
Austria seemed lost. Prince Eugene proposed that tlie 
Emperor should implore the Quoeii’s j)rotection ; this was 
agreed to, and Count Wratislaw managed the matter at 
our court, with great application and secrecy; the Duke of 
Marlborough saw the necessity of undertaking it, ami re¬ 
solved to try, if it was po.s.siblc, to put it in execution. 
When he went into Holland in the winter, he proposed it 
to the Pensioner, and other persons of the greatest confi¬ 
dence; they approved of it, but it was not advisable to 
propose it to the stales; at that time, many of them w ould 
not have thought their country safe, if their anny should be 
sent so far from them; nothing could be long a secret tJiat 
was proposed to such an assembly, and the main hope of 
succeeding in this design, lay in the secrecy with w hich it 
was conducted. Under the blind of the project for carry¬ 
ing the war to the Mozellc, every thing was pici>arcd, that 
was necessary for executing the true design. When the 
Duke went over the second time, that which w as proposed 
in public, related only to the motions tow ards the Mozelle; 
so he drew his army together in May: he niarctu^d tow ards 
the Mozelle, but he W'ent farther; and after he had gained 
tlic advanpe of some days of the Frencli troops, he wrote 
to the states from Ladenburg, to let them know, that In* had 
the Queen’s order to march to the relief of the empire, with 
which he hopeck they would agree, and allow of his carry¬ 
ing their troops to shajc in the honour of that expedition . 
he had their answer as quick as the courier could carry it, 
by which they approved of the design, and ol his canying 
their troops with him. 
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So he inurclicd will) all i»ossilil(! «xi)0(lition I'rom tlio ' 5 ^ 04 . 
Riiiiie (o the J)ai)iih(', vvliicli vkiis a ificat surprise to the 
< ourt of I'Vance, as well as to llij; MIeclor of llavaria. Tlu^ "'<• i*'* 
Kij)^ of Franrc scait orders to Marshal'I'allard (o march ' 
in all haste r\ith the hest’lroops they had lo sujrjjoTl the 
Klector. who apprehended that the Duke of Alarlhoroiis^h 
would endeavour to pass the Danube at Donavrert, and so 
break into liar aria : to (H'ereid that, hi' posted about sixteen 
thousand o)' his best troops at Sehellenbeii;, near Doiiawert, 
which was looked on as a very slron*; and tenable jrost. 'I'he 
Duke of Marlboroui^h joined the I’rinee of lladen, with the 
impeliai arinv, in the bej;iuninn of July ; and, after a Ion;; 
mareh, i oiitinued Irom three in the moruiii”', they eame up n,,- 
to the Iliftariai! troops towards the eveniii;; : they were so”''''''''"'"' 
wi'll posted, Unit our iweti were lepitlsed in the'three lirst^ 
attacks with trieat loss: at last the eneiuy were beat from 
their posts, which was followed with a total rout, and we 
becatne masters of their camp, their artillery, and their ba;;- 
'fa^e. 'I'lieir ciiieial. \reo. with main others, swatnover 
the Datmbc: others yot into Donawerl, which they abaii- 
■dotied tiext morniim, with that ])reeipitation, that they were 
not able to execute the I'Jeelor's cruel orders, which were 
!() set tire to the town if they should be forci d to abandon 
it ; i;real (|uantities ol sliiiw were laid in matiy pliiees, as 
a ))reparalion for lhal. la case of ,i misforlttne. 

'rite best hall'ol the [lavariati ton es were now entirely 
roitted; tdioul live thousand ot them were killed: vve lost 
as mativ, lor the ai lion was very hot, and our men were 
inueh exposed; yet they went still on, and eontimied the 
.rttaek with such resolution, that it let the ueiierals see how 
inueh they miyhl depend on the eouraye ol their .soldiers. 

N ow we wr'i'c ma.sters of Donawei t, and thereby of a pti.s- 
saye over the Danube, vvhieh liiid all llavtiria ojieii to our 
army : upon tlial. thi' I'lleelor, with Alaislial Marsin, drew 
the rest of hisarmv under tile ciiimoii id’Au;;sbur;;h, where 
he lay so well posted, that it, wak not possilile to allaek 
him. nor lo force him out of it : the Duke of .Marlborou;;li 
Ibllowed him, and sot iietweeii him and hiseounlry, so 
that it wiis wholly in his power. M hen he had him at this 
di.sa(lv!iiita"e, he entered upon a trealy with him, and ol 
I'cred him what terms he could desire, either for him,self or 
his brother, even to the iiayini; him the wholer harge of the 
voi,. IV . It 
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(lid not adompi it, (h(»ii!;ii l)rav(>nu'n ini!;hl liioc nnule their 
way. Instead ol'tliat, wln'n onr men cann( up to set tire to 
the villaf’e, the Karl of Orkney liisl heatiiif; a parley, they 
hearkened to it v(*iy easily, and_ were all made prisoners ol 
war. There were ahoiit thirteen Innidrral otlieers, and 
twelve thousand eonunon soldiers, who laid down their 
arms, and were now in our hands. Thus all 'I’allard’s 
army was either killed in the action, drowned in the l)a- 
nuhe, or hemnne prisoners hy capitulation, 'rhinos went 
not so easily on Prince Ku^ene's side, where the I'lleelor 
and Marsin eonnnauded : he w as reiniLsed in three attacks, 
but (mrried the fourth, and br((ke in; and .so he was master 
of their camp, cannon, and ba”!ra<;e. 'I’he enemy retired 
in .some order, and lu^ pursued them as lartis’inen, wetiried 
with tin action ol' tiboiit six Inniis. in tin extrrme hot day, 
could ;;o : thus we yained an entire victoiy . In this action 
there wtis on our side tiliout tvrelvi* thousand killed amt 
wounded; but the I'rem ii and the Kleetor !o>l about forty 
thousand killed, wounded, and'taken. 

The Kleetor mtirelu'd with till the haste lu' could to { hn, 
where he left some troops, audiheii, with a small bo(’i;.,eot 
to t illeroy's army. Now till liiiraric e.as ai mere'. ; tin 
Klectoress received the ci\ ilities due to tier sex, Init she was 
forced to submit to such terms as we' inijiosed on hei : 
Iny'olslad, and all the fortitied jdace^ in tbe electorate, 
with the masra/.iiies that \,ere in them, were .'ooii delivered 
up : .\u'j.sbiir;rh, I Im, and .Memiin;', ijiiiekK recovered 
their liherty ; so now onr army, liiiMnu put a speedv eon- 
elusion to the war, that was ;;ol so t; .• into the howels ol 
the empire, marelied (jiiiekly back to the iiliiiie. The Km- 
peror made ereat aekn^iwledeinents of lliis siLoial service, 
which the Dnki' ol Marlbot'o!i'.;b bad done him, and njton it 
olferod'^i make him a prim e ot the «:mpire; he very d('- 
eently .s-aid, he could not accept ot this, fill he knew the 
Queen’s pleiisnre ; and,^npoii her eon.'fentitis: to it, he wu.s 
created a prince of the empire, and, ahout a year after, 
Mindleheiin was assiejied him for his jnineipality. 

Upon this jjreat stiecess in (lennanv , the Duke of Savoy 
.sent a very prc.s.siiit; nnis.safre for a pre.sent supply. 'I'he 
Duke of Vendonie was in Pi('dmont, ami, after a loiuf 
.siege, had taken V'ereeil, and was like to make a further 
Itrogrcss; the few remains of the imperial army, that lay in 
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(lie Modenese, cave Init a small diversion; the (Jrand Prior 
had so shut them up, tliat they lay on a i'eehle defensive. 
Baron Jjeiuincen was sent, with ajiother small army, into 
tlie Bresciaii; hut he was so ill suiiplicd, that he could do 
nothinc hut <‘iit n)> (he (aiuiitry ; and the Venetians were 
so feeble, and so fearful, that they suffered their country to 
be eat uji by both sides, without deciarinc for or acainst 
either. 'I'he Prim-e of Baden insisted on undertaking the 
siege of Landau, as necessary to secure the circles, Snabia 
in particular, from the excursions of that garrison: this 
was po|)ular in (>erinany, and (hough the Duke of Marlbo¬ 
rough dill not ajiprove it, he did not oppose it with all (he 
authority that his great success had given him ; so the 
Prince of Baden uudmiook it, while the Duke, with his 
army, i overed the siege*. This was universally’blamed; 
for while Prance was in the consternation which the late 
.>;feat loss brought them uniler, a more vigorous jirocecding 
was like to have greater effects; besides that the imjiorial 
army was ill provided ; (he great charge of a siege was 
above their strength: the Prince of Baden suffered much 
in his reputation for this undertaking; it was (hat which 
the French wishedtlor; and so it was suspected that some 
secret practice had prevailed on that Prince to pro\)ose it. 
It is certain that he vjas iealous ot the glory the, Duke bad 
got. in which he had no share; and it was helieved that it 
he had not gone to hesiege Ingolstad, the battle had never 
been tought; he was indeed so tierce a bigot in his religion, 
that he ( ould not bear the sui i esses ot' those he called he¬ 
retics, and (he I'xaltation which he thought heresy might 
have 111)011 it. 

While the Duke of .Mariliorough lay i ovei iiig the siege, 
Villeroy with his army came ;uid looked on him; but as 
our soldiers were exalted with their success, so the French 
were too much dispirited with (heir losses to niiike any 
attack,,or to put iiny thing to hazard, in order,to raise the 
siege. 'J'hey retired back, and went into quarters, and 
(rusted to the bad state of the imperial army, who were ill 
provided and ill supplied; the giirri.son made as vigorous 
a defence, and drew out the siege .to as great a length as 
could be. expected: the Prince of Baden Imd neither en¬ 
gineers nor ammunition, and wanted money to provide 
them; so tliat if the Duke had not supplied him, he must 
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have been Ibrccd to give it over. Tlio King of the Romans 
cainc again to have the 'honour of taking (lie place; hi.s 
behaviour there did not .serve to raise his eharaetor; he 
was not often in the places of danger, and was content to 
look on at a great and saf<' distance; he was always beset 
with priests, and .sucli a face of superstition and liigotry 
appeared about him, that it very much damped the liopes 
that were given of him. 

When it appeared, that lliere was no need of an army 
to cover the siege, and that the ])lace (amid not hold out 
many days, the Duke of Marlboroiigli resolved to possess 
himscdf of Triers, as a good winter (|nartcr, lhal brought 
him near the contines of France ; from w hence he might 
open the caiupaigii ue\t year, with great advantage : and 
he reckoned that tin; taking ol Traerback, even in (hat 
advanced season, would be s(>on done : and Ihcn (he com¬ 
munication with Holland, b_\ water, was all clear; so that 
during the winter every thing that was lu'cessary coidd be 
brought up thither from Holland sale and clica|). This he 
executed with that diligeiuag that (he I'rench abandoned 
every j)laco as he advanced with sucii precipitation, that 
they had not lim(' given them to burn the idaees they for¬ 
sook, according to the barbarous method which they had 
long practised, 'fhe Duke got to Tri(,‘rs, and that being a 
large place, he posted a great part of his army in and about 
it, and left a sullicieid force with the I'rima; of Hesse; for 
the taking of Traerback, which held out some weeks, bid 
capitulated at last. Landau was not taken before the nud- 
dle of November. 

'rims ended (his glorious camiiaign; iii which Fnglaud 
and Holland gained a yery unusual glory: for as (hey had 
never sent their armies so far by laud, so (heir triumphant 
return helped not a little to animate and unite tlu'ir coiiii- 
,sels. Prince Kugene bad a just .share in the honour of 
this great ex^tedition, which he had chietly promoted Jjy his 
counsels, and did so nobly sujiport by his conduct. 'I'lie 
Prince of Radeii had no share in the public joy : hi.s con¬ 
duct was as had as could be, and the fret he was possessed 
with, upon the glory that the other generals carried from 
him, threw' him, as was believed, into a languishing, of 
which he never qujte recovered, and of which he died two 
years after. 
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At the conclusion of the cara])aigii, the Duke of Marl- 
borough went to Berlin, where he concerted the, nnsasures 
for the next ciim])aign, and agreed.with tlu^ King of Prussia 
for eiglit tiiousaiid of his troops, which wen? to l)o sent to 
Italy upon the Queen’s pay.' lie had settled inatteis with 
the Emperor’s ministers, so that they undertook to send 
Prince Eugene, with an anny of twenty lliousand men, who 
sliould begin their march into Italy,.as soon as it was pos¬ 
sible to pa.ss the mountains : of these the Queen and the 
states were to pay sixteen thousand. He returned by the 
court of Hanover, where he was treated w ith all the honour 
that the success ol' the campaign well deserved: he met 
with the same reception in Holland, and was as much 
considered iflid submitted to as if he had been tlieir stadt- 
holder. The credit he w as in among them w as very happy 
to them, and was indcHul necessary at that time for kee))- 
ing down their factions and animosities, which were rising 
in every prorime, and in most id'their towns. Only Am¬ 
sterdam, as it was the most sensible of the common danger, 
so it was not oidy (piiet within itselt, but it contributed not 
a little to keep allthere.st .so, which was chielly maintained 
by the Duke of .Marlborough's jniideni management. Eng¬ 
land was full of joy, and addresses ol'congratidalion w'crc 
.sent up from all partspf the nation; but it was very risible, 
that, in many ))laces, tire lories rveni intothe.se very coldly; 
and ])erha))s that made the rvhigs the more zealous and 
alleclionate. • 

1 now turn to the other element, where our ali'airs were nViii. w 
carried on more doubtfully. Hook sailed into the .'straits, 
where he reckoned he rvas strong enough tor the Toulon 
sipiadron, rrhich was then abroad in the .Mediterranean; 
soon after that, a strong siiuadron Iroin Brest passed bv 
Lisbon into the Straits. Methuen, our ambas.sador there, 
aiiprehending, that if lhe.se Irvo s((uadrons should join to 
attack Book, it rroivid not be po.ssible for hijn to light 
against so great a I'orcc, sent a man of war, that Hook 
had left at Lisbon, with some jrarticular orders, whieh 
made him \e,ry unwilling to carry the imSsage, but Me¬ 
thuen promi.sed to save him harmless : he upon that sailed 
through the I’rench fleet, and brought this imjiortaut ad¬ 
vertisement. to Book ; who told him, that on this occasion 
he would pass by his not observing his order.s, but that for 
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the future he would liiul the safest course was to obey 
orders. Upon this Ifook stood out of the way of the French, 
towards the mouth of the Straits, and there lie met Shovel 
with a squadron id'our host sliijis; so lieiii!; thuS reinforced 
he sailed up the Straits, bein^' now in a condition, if need 
were, to enuaue the I’rench. I le came before Harcclona, 
where the Prince of 11 esse Darmstadt assured him there was 
a stroni; paity ready to declare for Kim; I’harles, as it was 
certain, that there was a ureat disposition in many to it: 
but Kook would not stay above three days before it : so 
that the motions within the town, and the discoveries that 
many made of their inclinations, had almost proved tatal 
to them. Me answereil, when pressed to stay a few days 
more, that his orders w('i<‘ positive; he mu.St iliake tirwards 
Nice: which it was believed th^ French intended to be¬ 
siege. 

Kut as he was sailiii;;' that way, lie liad advice that the 
French had made noadvani'es in that design ; so lie turned 
his course westward, and came in siyht ot the Frmieh tieet. 
sailing' from Brest to Toulon : the advanlmre he had was so 
visible, that it was cvjiectcd he would have made towards 
tliein; In-did it not : what orders he had was not known, 
foi the lualtcv never came undiT examinatiiMi; they uot to 
Toulon, and he steered another wa^. 'I’Ik' vviioie French 
Heel was then lo;r(.,iher in that harbour; for Ihoimdi the 
Toulon srpiadron had been out before, it was then in port. 

A very liappy accident had preservi d a rieii Heel ol 
merchant ships from Scanderoon, under the convoy ol 
three or four frigiites, from fallin;;' into tlieir hands; the 
French Heel lay in their way in the Bay of Tunis, and no- 
Ihina ( ould lm\e sav_cd them from beiiii; taken, but that 
which happened in the critical minute in which they need¬ 
ed it ; a thick foe covered them all the while that they were 
sailine by that bay, so that they had no apprehension of 
the danecKlliey were in, till they had passed it. I know it 
is not possible to deletmine when such accidents rise I'rom 
a cliain of second causes in the course of nature, and when 
they arc directed by a special Providence; but my mind 
has always carried mv so stron;;ly to ar:knovvledt;e Ihc lat¬ 
ter, tha t I Iqve to set these reflections in the way of others, 
that they may consider them with the same serious atten¬ 
tion that I liel in myself. 
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Rook, as liD sailed back, fell in upon Gibraltar; where 
he spent much powder, bombarding it to very little pur- cibStS* 
pose, that he might seem to attempt somewhat, though 
there was no reason to hope that he could succeed. Some 
bold men ventured to go ashore, in a place where it was 
not thought possible to climb up the rocks; yet they suc¬ 
ceeded in it: when they got up, they saw all the women of 
the town were come out, according to their superstition, to 
a chapel there, to implore the Virgin’s protection; they 
seized on them, and that contributed not a little to dispose 
those in the town to surrender: they had leave to stay or 
go as they pleased; and in case they staid, they were as¬ 
sured of protection in their religion, and in every thing 
else; for the Prince of Hesse, who was to be their gover¬ 
nor, was a papist: but they all went away, with the small 
garrison that had del'ended the place. Tin; Prince of Hesse, 
with tlie marines that were on board the fleet, possessed 
himself of the place, and they were furnished out of the 
stores that went with the fleet, with every thing that was 
necessary for their subsistence or defence, and a regular 
method was laid down of supplying them constantly from 
Lisbon. 

It has been much questioned, by men who understand 
these matters Well, jvhether our possessing ourselves of 
Gibraltar, and our maintaining ourselves in it so long, was 
to our advantage or not: it has certainly put us to a great 
charge, and w'c have lost many men in it; but it seems the 
Spaniards, who should know the importance of the place 
best, think it so valuable, that they have been at a much 
greater charge, and have lost many more men, w hile tlniy 
have endeavoured to recover it, than the taking or keeping 
it has cost us : and it is certain Uiat in war, whatsoever loss 
on one side occasions a greater loss of men or of treasure 
to the other, must be reckoned a loss only to the side that 
sullers most. 

Our expedition in Portugal, and our armies there, which Thf amiirs 
cost ns so dear, and from which we expected so much, had 
not hitherto had any great effects: the King of Portugal 
expressed the best intentions possible ; but he was much 
governed by his ministers, who were all in the French inte¬ 
rests ; they had a great army, but they had made no jrre- 
parations for taking the field ; nor could they bring their 
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1704. troops together for-want of provisions and carriages: tlie 
forms of their govemmeat made them very slow, and not 
• easily accessible: they vyere too proud to confess that they 
wanted any thing when they had nothing, and too lazy to 
bestir them.selves to execute what was in their power to do; 
and the King’s ill health furnished them with an excuse, 
for every thing that was defective, and out ot order. The 
priests, both in Spain and Portugal, were so universally in 
the French interest, that even the house of Austria, tliat 
had been formerly so much in their favour, was now in dis¬ 
grace with them. Their alliance with heretics, and their 
bringing over an army of them, to maintain their preten¬ 
tions, had made all their former .services be forgotten. The 
governing body at Rome did certainly engage all their zea¬ 
lots every where to sui)port thatiiderest, which is now so 
set on the destruction of heresy. King Philip advanced 
towards the frontiers of Portugal, lus army being com¬ 
manded by the Duke of Berw ick, who began to shine there, 
though he had passed elsewhere for a man of no very great 
character. They liad several advantages of thc.PoTtugue.se: 
some of tire English and Dutch hattalious, which were so 
posted that they could not be relieved, and in places that 
were not tenable, fell into the enemies’ hands, and were 
made prisoners of war. Some of the general officers, who 
came over, said to me, that if the jiuke of Berwick had 
followed his advantages, nothing could have hindered his 
coming to Lisbon. The Duke of Schomberg was a better 
officer in the field than in the cabinet; he did not enough 
know how to prepare for a campaign; he was both too in¬ 
active and too haughty; so it was thought necessary to send 
another to command. The Earl of Gallway was judged the 
fittest person for that service; he undertook it, more in sub¬ 
mission to the Queen’s commands, than out of any great 
prospect or hopes of success; things went on very heavily 
there; the distraction that the taking (Jibraltar put the Spa¬ 
niards in, as it occasioned a diversion of some of the Spa- 
ni.sh forces that lay on their frontier, so it furnished them 
with advantages} which they took no care to improve. 

A%Hiui Rook, after he had supplied Gibraltar, sailed again into 
the Mediterranean; and there he met the Count of Thou- 
louse, witli the whole hVench fleet: they were .superior to 
the English in number, and had many galleys with tliem that 
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wol'c of |!;reat use. K ook called a council of war, in which 
it was resolved to eng-age them j there was not due care 
taken to furnish all the ships ■vyilh a sufficient quantity 
of powder, for some had wasted a great part of their stock 
of ammunition bel'ore Gibr'altar, yet they had generally 
twenty-five roimds, and it had seldom happened, that so 
much powder was spent in an action at sea. On the 12th 
of August, just ten days after the battle of Hocksted, the 
two fleets engaged. Shovel advanced with his squadron 
to a close fight, for it was the maxim of our seamen to light 
as near as they could ; he had the advantage, and tlie squa¬ 
dron before hiragavc way. Hook fought at a greater distance; 
many broadsides passed, and the engagement continued till 
night parted’them; some ships, that had spent all thcii am- 
munilion, were forced on that account to go out of the line ; 
and if the French had come to a new engagement the next 
day, it might have been fatal, since many of our ships were 
without powder, whilst others had enough and to spare. 

In this long and hot action, there was no ship of either 
side, thatw'as either taken, sunk, or burnt; we made a shew 
the next day, of preparing for a second engagement; but 
the enemy bore off, to the great joy of our fleet. The 
French sull’ered much in this action, and went into Toulon 
so di.sabled that they could not be put in a condition to go 
to .sea again in many months. They left the sea, as the field 
of battle, to us, so the honour of the action remained uitli 
us ; though the nation was not much lifted up with the 
news of a drawn battle at sea with the I’rcnch. \Vc 
were long without u certain accomit of tliis action, but 
the modesty in wliich the King of France rvrolc of it to 
the Archbishop of Paris, put us out of all fears; for 
whereas their style was very boastiiig of their successes, 
in this it w as only said, that the action was to his advant¬ 
age : from that cold expression we concluded the victory 
W'Jis on our side. 

When the full account was sent home from our fleet, the 
partialities on both sides appeared very signally; the tories 
magnified this as a great victory, and in tlieir addresses of 
congratulation to the Queen, they^ joined this with that 
which the Duke of Marlborough had gained at Hocksted. 

I understand nothing of sea matters, and therefore cannot 
make a judgment in the point: I have heard men, skilled 
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1704. in Ulose aifairs, differ much in the sentiments of Rook's 
conduct in that action; some not only justifying but extol¬ 
ling it, as much as others condemned it. It was certainly ri¬ 
diculous to set forth the glory of so disputable an engage¬ 
ment, in the same words With the successes we had by 
land. The fleet soon after sailed home for England, Leak 
being left with a squadrop at Li.sbon. 

Tiie siege of Thc Spaniards drew all (he forces they had in Andalusia 
wbraitar. ^nd Estrcmaduratogetlier, to retake Gibraltar; that array 
rvas commanded by the J3ukc of Villadarias : he had with 
him some French troops, with some engineers of that 
nation, who were chiefly relied on, and were sent from 
France to carry on the siege. This gave some disgust to 
thc Spaniards, who were so foolish in their pride, that 
though they could do nothing fur themselves, and indeed 
knew not how (o set about it, yet could not be.ir to be taught 
by others, or to see themselves out-done by them. The 
siege was continued for above four months, during which 
time the Prince of Hesse had many occasions given him to 
distinguish himself vci-y eminently, both as to his courage, 
conduct, and indefatigable application, t'onvoys came fre¬ 
quently from Lisbon, with supplies of men and provisions ; 
which the French were not able to hinder, or to intercept. 
Pointy at last came, with a squadron of twenty French 
ships, and lay long in the bay, trying what could be doiu; 
by sea, while the place was pressed by land : upon that, a 
much .stronger squadron was sent from Lisbon, with a great 
body of men, and stores of all sorts, to relieve the place 
and to raise the siege; and the court of France, not being 
satisfied with the conduct of thc Spanish general, sent 
Marshal Tesse to carry on the .siege with greater expedi¬ 
tion. The Portuguese, all this while, made no use of thc 
diversion given by (he siege of Gibraltar; they made great 
demands on us, for England was now considered as a 
source, that could never be c.xhauste4 : we granted all their 
demands, and a body‘of horse was sent to them at a vast 
charge. The King was in a very ill state of health, occa¬ 
sioned by disorders in his youth; he had not been treated 
skilfully, so he was often relapsing, and was not in a con¬ 
dition to apply himself much to business. For some time, 
our Queen Dowager was set at the head of their coimcils: 
her administration was much commended, and she was 
very careful of the English and all (heir concenis. 
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In Italy, the Duke of Savoy had a melancholy campaign, 
losing place after place; but he sspported his affairs with Amurs io 
great conduct; and shewed a firmness in his misfortunes, 
beyond what could have been imagined. Verceil and 
Yvrea gave the Duke of Vendome the trouble of a tedious 
siege; they stood their ground as long as possible; the 
Duke of Savoy’s army was not strong enough to raise 
these sieges, so both places fell in conclusion. The French 
had not troops both to carry on the war and to leave gar¬ 
risons in those places, so they demolished Uie fortifica¬ 
tions ; after they had succeeded so far, they sat down be¬ 
fore V'erue in the end of October. The Duke of Savoy 
posted his army at Crescentino, over against it, on the other 
side of the l*o : he had a bridge of communication; he 
went often into tlie place,‘during the siege, to see and ani¬ 
mate his men, and to give all necessary orders; the sick 
and wounded were carried aw'ay, and fresh men put in their 
stead. This siege proved tlie most famous of all that had 
been during the late wars; it lasted above five months, the 
garrison being often changed, and always well supplied. 

The French army suffered much Ify continuing the siege 
all the winter, and they were at a vast charge in carrying 
it on; the bridge of communication was, after many un¬ 
successful attempts, ^t last cut off'; and the Duke of Sa- 
v<iy being thus separated from the place, retired to Chivaz, 
and left them to defend themselves as long as they could, 
which they did beyond what could in reason have been ex¬ 
pected. The Duke of Savoy complained much of the Em¬ 
peror's failing to make good his promises; but, in a dis¬ 
course upon that subject with the Queen’s envoy, he said, 
though he was abandoned by his allies, he would not aban¬ 
don him.sclf. 

The poor people in the Cevennes suffered much this 
summer: it was not possible to come to them with sup- 
plies till matters should go better in Piedmont, of which 
there was then no prospect: they were advised to preserve 
themselves the best they could. Marshal Villars was sent 
into the country to manage them with a gentler hand; the 
severe methods taken by those forpierly employed being 
now disowned, he was ordered to treat with their leaders, 
and to offer them full liberty to .serve God in their own 
way wfithout disturbance; they generally inclined to hearken 
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to this-; for they had now kept themselves in a body much 
longer than was thought possible in tlieir low and helpless 
state : some of (hem capitulated, and took service in the 
French army; but, as soon as (hey came near the armies of 
the allies, tliey deserted and‘went over to them : so that, by 
all this practice, that tire was rather covered up at present 
than quite extinguished. 

The disorders in Hungary had a deeper rool, and a 
greater sfrengtli; it was hoped that the ruin of the Elector 
of Bavaria would have quite disheartened them, and have 
disposed them to accept of reasonable terms; if the Em¬ 
peror could have been prevailed on to offer them frankly, 
and immediately upon their first consternation, after the 
conquest of Bavaria. There were great errors in the go¬ 
vernment of (hat kingdom: by<'a long cour.se of oppres¬ 
sion and iii^stice, the. Hungarians were grown savage and 
intractalile; they saw they were both hated and despi.si.'d 
by the Germans ; the court of Vienna seeim.'d to consider 
them as so many enemies, who were to be depressed in 
order to their being extirjiaied : iqion any [iretem e of plots 
their persons were seijlhd on, and their estates conlisc.uted ; 
the Jesuits were believed to have a great share in all tliose 
contrivances wid prosecidions; and it was said (hat they 
purchased the coittiscated estates upon very easy terms; 
the nobility of Hungary seemed irreconcileable to the 
court of Vienna : on the other hand, those of that court, 
who had these conliscations assigned them, and knew that 
the restoring these would certainly be insisted on as a ne¬ 
cessary article, in any treaty (hat might follow, did all they 
could to obstruct such a treaty. It was visible that Ra- 
got.ski, who was at (heir head, aimed at (he principality of 
Transylvania; and il was natural for tlie Hungarians to 
look on his arriving at that dignity, by which he could pro¬ 
tect and assist them, as the be.st security they could have. 
On the other hand, the court of Vienva, being possessed of 
that principality, would not easily part with it. Jn the 
mid.st of all this lermentation, a revolution happened in the 
Tutkish empiret; a new sultan was set up. ,So all things 
were at a stand, till it;night be known what was to be ex¬ 
pected from him. They were soon delivered from this 
anxiety; for he sent a chiaus to the court of Vienna, to as¬ 
sure them, that he was resolved to maintain the peace in all 
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l)mni.s, and that ho would give no assistance to the male- i^’04 
fontenis. The court of Vienna being freed from those ap- 
prehensions, resolved to carry on the war in Hungary as 
\ igorously as they could : this Avas imputed to a ser^rt 
practice from France on sonre of that court, and there 
were so many then; concerned in the conliscations, that 
cvmy proposition that way was powerfully supported : 

(Inis Italy was neglected, and the sit^ge of Landau was ill 
suiiported; their chief strength being employed in Hun¬ 
gary. Tel when the ministers of the allies pressed the 
(i|)eniug a treaty with the malecontents, the Emperor seemed 
willing to refer the arbitration of that matter to his allies; 
but, though it was lit to speak in (hat style, yet no such 
thing was designed. A treaty was opened; but when it was 
known that /eiher had the'chief management of it, there 
was no ri'ason to exjiect any good ellect of it: he was bom 
a protestant, a subject of the palatinate, and was often em¬ 
ployed by the lilector Charles Lewis, to negotiate affairs 
at the court of \'ienna : he, seeing a prospect of rising in 
that court, changed his religion, and became a creature of 
the Jesuits; and adhered steadily-to all their interests. 

He managed tliat secret practice with the French, in the 
treaty of Ryswick, by which (he jirotestants ol' (he palati¬ 
nate sudered so consiijerable a prejudice. The treaty in 
Hungary stuck at the preliminaries; for indeed neither side 
w as then inclined to treat; the malecontents w ere supported 
from I'rauce; they tvere routed in several engagements, 
but these were not so considerable as the court of Vienna 
gave out in their public news; the malecontents suffereil 
much in them, but came soon together again; and they sub¬ 
sisted so w ell, what by the mines, of which they had pos¬ 
sessed thcm.sches, what by the incursions they made, and 
the contributions they raised from the Em])cror's subjects, 
that unless the war wen^ carried on more vigorously, or a 
peace were offered more sincerely, (hal kingdom,was long 
like to be a scene of blood and rajnne. 

ISo was its neighbouring kingdom of Poland : it was 
hoped, that the talk of a new election was only a loud "* 
threatening, to force a peace (he srioner; but it proved 
otherwise : a diet was brought together of (hose who were 
irreconcilable to king .\ugustus, and allc'r many delays, 
Stanislaus, one of the palatines, was chosen and proclaim- 
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ed tlieir King; and he was presently owned by tlic King 
of Sweden. The Cardinal seemed at first unwilling to 
agree to this, but he sKllcred himself to be forced to it; thi.s 
was believed to be only an artifice of his to excuse himself 
to the court of France, wKose pensioner he was, and to 
whom he had engaged to carry the election for the Prince 
of Conti. The war went on this year, with various success 
on both sides; King Atigustus made a quick march to 
Warsaw, where he surprised some of Stanislaus’s party, 
he himself escaping narrowly: but the King of Sweden 
followed so close, that not being able to fight him, he was 
forced to retreat into Saxony, where he continued for some 
months : there he ruined his own dominions, by the great 
preparations he made to return with a migfnty force: the 
delay of that made many forSakc his party; for it was' 
given out that he would return no more, and that he w^as 
weary of the war, and he had good reason so to be. Po¬ 
land, in the meanwhile, was in a most miserable condition; 
the King of Sweden subsisted his army in it, and his tem¬ 
per grew daily more fierc'e and gothic ; he was resolved to 
make no peace till Augustus was driven out. In the mean¬ 
while, his own country suffered much: Livonia was de¬ 
stroyed by the Muscovites; they had taken Naiva, and 
made some progresses into Sweden. The Pope esi)otised 
the interests of King Augustus; for to support a new con¬ 
vert of such importance was thought a point worthy the 
zeal of that see; so he cited tlie Cardinal to appear at 
Rome, and to give an account of the share he had in all 
that war. 

Tite PiijK* The Pope was now wholly in the French interest, and 
niaintaincd the character, they pretend to, of a common fa- 
tiler, with so mnch partiality, that the Emperor himself, 
how tame and submissive soever to all tlic impositions of 
that see, yet could not bear it; but made loud comjilaints 
of it. Tlje Pope had^threatened, thait he would thunder out 
excommunications against all those troops that should 
continue in his dominions; the Emperor was so implicit 
in his faith, ffiid so ready in his obedience, that he or¬ 
dered his troops to setire out of the ecclesiastical state: 
but all the eftect that this had, was to leave that state en¬ 
tirely in tile hands of the French, against whom the Pope 
did not think fit to fulminate; yet the Pope still pretended 
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lliat he would maintain a neutrality, and both the Vcne- iW4. 
tians and the Great Duke adhered’to him in that resolution, 
and continued neutral during the wftr. 

Having now given a view 9 f tlic state of atfairs abroad, ’■’te affairs 
I return back to prosecute the relation of those at home, 
and begin with Scotland. A session of parliament was held 
there this summer; the Duke of Qucensberry’s management 
of the plot was so liable to exception, that it was not thought 
fit to employ him, and it seems he had likewise brotight him¬ 
self under the Queen’s displeasure; for it was proposed by 
some of his friends in the House of Lords, to desire the 
Queen to communicate to them a letter, which he had wrote 
to her of such a date : this looked like an examination of 
the Queen herself, to whom it ought to have been left to 
send what letters she tho’ught lit to tlie House, and they 
ought not to call for any one in particular. ITie matter of 
that letter made him liable to a very severe censure in Scot¬ 
land : for in plain words he charged the majority of the par¬ 
liament as determined in thpir proceedings, by an influence 
from St. Germains: this exposed him in Scotland to the 
fury of a parliament; I'or how true soever this might be, by 
tlie laws of that kingdom, such a representation of a parlia¬ 
ment to the Queen, especially in matters which could not 
be proved, was leasing-making, aiid was capital. 

The chief design of the court in tliis session, was to get 
the succession of the crown to be declared, and a supply to 
be given for the array, which was run into a great arrear. In 
the debates of tlie former session, those who opposed every 
tiling, more particularly tlie declaring the succession, had 
insisted chiefly on motions to bring their own constitution 
to such a settlement, that they might sglTer no prejudice, by 
their King’s living in England. Mr. Johnstone was now 
taken in by the ministers into a new management: it was pro¬ 
posed by him, in concert with the ]V|arquis of Tweedale, 
and some others in Scotland, that the Queen should em¬ 
power her commissioner to consent to a revival of the whole 
settlement, made by King Charles tlie First, in the year 
1041 . 

By that, the King named a privy oouncil, and his minis¬ 
ters of state in parliament, who had a power to accept of, 
or to except to the nomination, witliout being bound to give 
the reason for excepting to it: in the intervals of parlia- 
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1701, mcnt, the King was to give all employments, with the 
consent of the privy council: this was the main point of that 
settlement, which was iboked on by the wisest men of that 
time, as a full security to al! their laws and liberties. It 
did indeed divest the crown of a great part of the preroga¬ 
tive, and it brought tlie parliament into some equality witli 
the crown. 

The Queen, upon the representation made to her by her 
ministers, offered this as a limitation on the successor, in 
case they would settle the succession, as England had done ; 
and, for doing this, tlie Marquis of Tweedalc was named 
her commissioner. The Queen did also signify her plea- 
.sure very positively to all who were employed by her, that 
she expected they should concur in settling the succession, 
as they desired die continuance of her fai our. Both the 
Duke of Marlborough and the Lord Godolphin expressed 
themselves very fully and positively to the same purpose; 
yet it was dexterously surmised, and industriously set about 
by the Jacobites, and too easily believed by jealous and 
cautious people, that the court was not sincere in this mat¬ 
ter ; and that at best they were indifferent as to the success. 
Some went further, and said, that those who were in a par¬ 
ticular confidence at court, did secretly oppose it, and 
entered into a management on design to obstruct it: I 
could never see any good ground for this suggestion; yet 
there was matter enough I'or Jealousy to work on, and 
this was carefully improved by the Jacobites, in order to 
defeat the design. Mr. Johnstone was made lord regis¬ 
ter, and was sent down to promote the design; the Jacobites' 
were put in hopes, in case of a rupture, to have a consider¬ 
able force sent to support them from Dunkirk. 

A session of parliament being opened, and the speeche.s 
made, and the Queen’s letter read, all which tended to the 
settling the successian, that was tire first debate : a great 
party wa.s'now wTought on, when the‘y understood the secu¬ 
rity that was to be offered to them; for the wisest patriots 
in that kingdom had always magnified that constitution, as 
the best contrived scheme that could be desired ; so they 
went in with great zehl to the accepting of it: but those, 
who, in the former session, had rejected all the motions of 
treating with Eirgland with some scorn, and had made this 
their constant topic, that they must in the first place secure 
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(heir o^vn constitufjon at home, and then they might trust 
the rest to time, and to such accidents as time might bring 
forth; now when they saw that evdty thing that could be 
desired was offered, with relation to their own government, 
they (being resolved to oppose any declaration of the suc¬ 
cession, what terms soever might be granted to obtain it) 
turned the argument wholly another way, to shew the ne- 
r cssity of a previous treaty with England. They were upon 
that told that the Queen was ready to grant them every 
thing that was reasonable, with relation to their own con¬ 
stitution, yet without the concurrence of the parliament of 
England, she could grant nothing in which England was 
concerned; for they were for demanding a share of the 
plantation trade, and that their .ships might be comprehend¬ 
ed within the act of navigation. 

After a long debate, the main question was put, whether nei«ip« 
tlicy sliould then enter upon the coiesideration of the limi- 
tations of the government, in order to tlie fixing the suc¬ 
cession of the crown, or if that slntuld be postponed till 
they had obtained such a security by a treaty with Eng¬ 
land as (hey should judge necessary. It was carried by a 
ma jority of forty, to begin with a treaty with England : of 
the,s(', about thirty were in immtidiaits dependance on the 
court, and were deternwned according to the directions given 
them. .So, notwithstanding a long and idle speech of the 
Earl of Cromarty’s, which was j)rinted, running into a dis¬ 
tinction among divines, between the revealed and secret 
will of God, shewing, that no such di.stinction could be ap¬ 
plied to the Queen ; sin; had but one will, and that was re¬ 
vealed ; yet it was still sus))ec(ed, tliat at least her minis¬ 
ters had a secret will in tln^ case. Tltey went no further in JW smiinf 
this vote for a treaty with England; for they could not 
agree among themsel ves, who should be the commissioners, 
and those who opposed the declaring the succession, were 
concerned for no more, when that que.stion wa.s. once set 
aside: -so it was postponed, as a mtiUer about which they 
took no further care. 

They offered to the court six months’ cess, for the pay A money 
of the army; but they tacked to this a great part of a bill 
which passed the former session of parliament, but was re¬ 
fused by the throne: by that it was provided, that if the 
Queen should die without issue, a parliament should pre- 
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sently meet, and they were to declate the successor to the 
crown, who should not be the same person that was pos¬ 
sessed of the crown of England, unless before that time 
there should be a settlement made in parliament, of the 
rights and liberties of the nation, independent on English 
councils. By another clause in the act, it was made law¬ 
ful to arm the subjects, and to train them and put them in 
a posture of defence. This was chiefly pressed, in behalf 
of the best affected in the kingdom, who were not anned; 
for the highlanders, who were the worst affected, were well 
aimed; so, to balance that, it was moved, that leave should 
be given fo arm the rest. All was carried with great heat 
and much vehemence; for a national humouy, of being in¬ 
dependent on England, fermented so strongly among all 
sorts of people without doors, that those who went not into 
every hot motion that was made, were looked on as the be¬ 
trayers of their country; and they were so exposed to a 
popular fury, that some of those who studied to stop this 
tide, were thouglit to be in danger of their lives. The 
Presbyterians were so over-awed with this, that though they 
wished well to tlie .settling the succession, they durst not 
openly declare it. The Dukes of Hamilton and Athol led 
all those violent motions, and the w'hole nation was 
strangely inflamed. 

The ministers were jiut to a great difficulty with the sup¬ 
ply bill, and the tack that was Joined to it: if it was de¬ 
nied, the army could be no longer kept up: they had run 
so far in arrear, that considering the poverty of the coun¬ 
try, that could not be carried on much longer. Some sug¬ 
gested, that it should be proposed to the English ministry, 
to advance the sulwistence money, till better measures 
could be taken; but none of the Scotch ministry would con¬ 
sent to that. An army is reckoned to belong to those who 
pay it; so an array paid from England, would be called an 
English army; nor was it possible to manage such a thing 
secretly. It was well known, that there was no money in 
the Scotch Treasury to pay them; so if money were once 
brought into the 1’reasury, how secretly soever, all men 
must conclude that "it came from England; and men’s 
minds were then so full of the conceit of independency, 
that if a suspicion arose of any such practice, probably it 
would have occasioned tumults. Even the army was so 
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kindled with this, that it was believed that neither officers 
nor soldiers would have taken their pay, if they had ])e- 
lieved it came from England. It cttme then to tliis, tliat 
either the army must be disbanded, or the bill must pass. 

It is true, the army was a very .small one, not above three 
thousand; but it was so ordered, that it was double or tre¬ 
ble officered; so that it could liavt; been easily increased 
to a much greater number, if there had been occasion for 
it. The officers had served long,- and were men of a good 
character: so since they were alarmed with an invasion, 
which both sides looked for, and llie intelligence w hich the 
court had from France, assured them it was intended; tliey 
thought the inconveniences arising from the tack might be 
remedied afterwards: but the breaking of the army w-as 
such a pernicious thing, and might end so fatally, that it 
wars not to be ventured on. 'I’hcrefore, by common con- 
•sent, a letter was wrote to the Queen, which was signed by tIw minis- 
all the ministers there, in wiiich they laid the whole matter 
before her; ev('ry thing was stated and balanced ; all con- Qumh tn 
eluded in an humble advice to j)ass (he bill. This was 
very heavy on the Lord Godolphin, on whose advice the 
Queen chielly relied : he saw the ill consequences of break¬ 
ing the anuy, and laying lhat kingdom open to an invasion, 
would fall on him, if he should, in contradiction to the ad¬ 
vice given by the ministry of Scotland, have advised the 
Queen to reject the bill. This was under consultation in 
the end of July, when our matters abroad were yet in a 
great uncertainty; for though the victory at Schcllcmbcrg 
was a good step, yet the great decision was not then come: 
so he thought, considering the state of atlaifs, and the acci¬ 
dents that might happen, that it was. the safest thing for 
the Queen to comply with the advices of those, to w horn 
she trusted the atlairs of that kingdom. 

The Queen sent orders to pass the bill; it passed on tlic it was (nifi.'i 
6th of August, after the great battle was over, but several '''• 
days before the news of it came to us. When the act 
passed, copies of it were sent to England ; where it was 
soon printed, by tluise who were uneasy at the Lord Go- 
dolphin’s holding the white staff, and resolved to make use 
of this against him; for the whole blame of passing it was 
cast on him. It w;is not possible to prove that he had ad¬ 
vised the Queen to it: so some took it by another handle. 
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and resolved io ur^e it against him, that he had not per- 
suaded the Queen to rdject it: though that seemed a great 
stretch; for lie being vi stranger to that kingdom, it might 
have been liable to more objection, if he had presumed to 
advise (he Queen to refuse a bill, passed in the parliament 
of Scotland, which all the ministry there advised her to pass. 
fvnsurc4 Severe censures passed on this ; it was said, that the two 
upnn were now divided by law, and that the Scotch 

were putting themselves in a posture to defend it; and all 
saw by whose advices this was done. One thing that con¬ 
tributed to keep up an ill humour in the parliament of 
Scotland, was more Justly imputed to him: the Queen had 
promised to send dow'ii to them all the c.xaniinations re¬ 
lating to the plot: if these had been sent down, probably 
in the first heat the matter might have been carried far 
against the Duke of Queensberry. But he, who staid all 
the while at London, got it to be represented to the Queen, 
that the sending down these examinations, with the persons 
concerned in them, would run the session into so much 
heat, and into such a length, that it Avoiild (li^'ert them (juite 
from considering the succession, and it might produce a 
tragical scene. Upon these suggestions, the Queen altered 
her resolution of sending them down, though repeated ap¬ 
plications were made to her, both by the parliament and 
by her ministers, to have them sent; yet no answer was 
made to these, nor was so much as an excuse made for not 
sending them. The Duke of Quecnsix'rry having gained 
this j)oinf, got all his friends to join with the party that op¬ 
posed the new ministry: this both defeated all their pro¬ 
jects, and softened the spirits of those, who w ere so set 
against him, that in tjieir first fury no stop could have been 
put to their proceedings: but now, the party that had de¬ 
signed to ruin him, was so much wrought on, by the assist¬ 
ance that his friends gave them in this session, that they 
resolved tp preserve bim. 

This was the state of that nation, which was aggravated 
very odiously all Knglanrl over : it was confidently, tlrough, 
as was afterwards known, very falsely reported, that great 
quantiiics of arms were brought over, and dispersed through 
the whole kingdom; and it being well known how poor (he 
nation was at that lime, it was said, that those arms were 
paid for by other hands, in imitation of what it was be- 
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licvcd Cardinal Richelieu did, in the year 1638. Another 
thiii^ was given out very maliciously, by the Lord Trca- 
.surer’s enemies, that he had given dn-eclions underhand to 
hinder the declaring the succession, and that the secret of 
tliis was trusted to Johnstone, who they said talked openly 
one way, and acted secretly another; though 1 could never 
see a colour of truth in those reports. Great use was to 
be made of the affairs of Scotland, because there was no 
ground of complaint of any thing In the administration at 
home: all the Duke of Marlborough’s enemies saw' his 
chief strength lay in the credit that the Lord Godolphin 
was in at home, while he was so successful abroad; so it 
being imi)ossible to attack him in such a course of glory, 
they laid their aims against the Imid Treasurer. The tories 
resolved to attack him, <uid that di.sposed the whigsto pre¬ 
serve him; and this was so managed by them, that it gave 
a great turn to all our councils at home. 

In tlu' beginning of November, the .sc.s.sion of parliament a session of 
w as opened : it might well be expected, that after such a ^ 
summer, the addresses of both houses would run in a very 
high strain : the House of Commons, in their addiess, put 
the successes by .sea and land on a le\el, and magnified 
both in the .same exjrres.sions; but the House of Lords, in 
their address, took no Aoticc of Rook nor of the .sea. The 
lower house of convocation were resolved to follow the ex¬ 
ample of the House of Commons, and would have the sea 
and land both mentioned in the same terms; but the bishops 
would not vary from the pattern set them by the House of 
Lords; so no address was made by the convocation. The 
Commons agreed to every thing that the court proposed 
for supjtorting the war another year; tliis was carried 
through with great dispatch and unanimity: so 6iat the 
main business of the session was soon over: all the money 
bills were prepared ;tnd carried on in the regular method 
without any obstruction: those who •intended to embroil 
matters saw it was not advisable to act above board, but 
to proceed more covertly. 

The act against occasional conformity w as again brought 
in, but moderated in several clauses; for those who pressed * '.".‘ n' 
it, were now resolved to bring the terms as low as was asaiu 
possible, in order once to carry a bill upon that head. The 
o))position in the House of Commons made to it, was be- VOUlcJ It) l)t. 
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1703. come so considerable (for the design was now more clearly 
ii'yoM a <lisc6™e<l)> flint if i^ns carried in that House only by a ma- 
monej bill, jority of fifty. When the bill was to be committed, it was 
moved, that it should be committed to the same committee, 
which was preparing the bill for the land-tax: the design of 
this was, that the one should be tacked to the other, and 
then the Lords would have been put under a great dilHculty. 
If they should untack the bill, and separate one from the 
other; then the House of Commons would have insisted on 
a maxim that was now settled among them, as a funda¬ 
mental principle never to be'departcd from, that the Lords 
cannot alter a money bill, but must either pass it or reject 
it, as it is sent to them: on the other hand, the Lords could 
not agree to any sucli tack without departing from that so¬ 
lemn resolution, which was in their books, signed by most 
oftliera, never to admit of a tack to a money-bill: if they 
yielded now, they taught the House of Commons the way 
to impose any thing on them at their pleasure. 

The party in the House of Commons put their whole 
strength to the carrying this point: they went further in 
their design: that which was truly aimed at, by those in 
the secret, waas to break the war, and to force a peace: 
they knew a bill with this tack could not pass in the Hou.se 
of Peers : some lords of their party told myself that they 
would never pass the bill with this tack ; so by tliis means 
money would be slopped: this would put all matters in 
great confusion both at home and abroad ; and dispose our 
allies, as despairing of any help from us, to accept of such 
lenns as France would oiler them: so here was an artful 
design formed to break, at least to shake, the whole alli¬ 
ance. The court was very apprehensive of this; and the 
Lord Godolphiu opposed it with much zeal. The party 
disovvned the design for some time, till they had brought 
up their whole strength, and thought they were sure of a 
majority.. , 

The debate held long: those who opposed it said, this 
now' aimed at was a change of tlie whole constitution ; and 
was, in cflect, \urning it into a commonwealth ; for it im¬ 
ported the denying, «not only to the Lords, but to the 
crown, the free use of their negative in the legislature: if 
this was once settled, then as often as the public occasions 
made a money-bill necessary, every thing that tlic majority 
6 
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in their House had a mind to, would be tacked to it. It is 
true some tacks had been made to money bills in King 
Charles’s time; but even these had still some relation to the 
money that was given: but here a bill, whose operation 
was only for one year, and which determined as soon as 
the four shillings in the pound was paid, was to have a per¬ 
petual law tacked to it, that must continue still in force 
after the greatest part of the act was expired and dead: to 
all this, in answer, some precedents were opposed, and the 
necessity of the bill for the pres(;rvation of the church was 
urged, which they saw was not like to pass, unless sent to 
the Lords so accompanied ; which some thought was very 
wittily pressed, by calling it a portion annexed to the 
church, as in* a marriage; and they said, they did not 
doubt but those of the court would bestir themselves to 
get it pas.scd, when it was accompanied with two millions 
as its inice. 

I poll the division, one hundred and thirty-four were for'*’''''' 
tlie tack, and two hundred and tifty \rere against it: so that "j" 
design was lost by (hose w lio had built all their hopes upon 
it, and were now highly oirended with some of their own 
jiarty, who had by their op])osition wrought themselves 
into good jilaces, and forsook that interest to which they 
owed their ad\ancenupt; Ihe.-.c, to redeem themsehes witJi 
their old friends, .seemed still zealous for the bill, which 
after went oai coldly and slowly in the House ol'Commons, 

I'or thej lost all hopes of carry ing it in the House of Lords, 
now that (he mine they had laid Was sprung. 

While thks was going on in the House of Commons, the 
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debate about the Scoteli act, was taken up with great heat in s'.'.ul;!,”,;' ’ 
the House of Lords: the ill elfects that were like to follovv 
upon it were opened in very tragical .strains : it was, after 
much declaiming, moved, that the Loids might pass some 
voles upon it. The tories, who jiressed this, intended to 
add a .severe vote against all those who had adiiscd it; 
and it was visible at whom this was aimed. 'I'nc whigs 
diverted this: they said, the putting a vote again.st an act 
passed in Scotland, looked like the claimuig some supe¬ 
riority over them, which seemed very improper at that 
time, since that kingdom was possessed with a national 
jealousy on this head, that would be much increased by 
such a proceeding: more moderate methods were therefore 

VOL. IV. L 
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1705. proposed and agreed to, in order to tlie making up of a 
breach in this island, i\’ith which they .seemed to be then 
threatened. So an aOt was brought in, eniiiovveriiig (lie 
Queen to name commissioners to treat of a full union of 
both kingdoms, as sotm as (he parliament of Seodand 
should pass an act to the same purpose: but if no such 
union should be agreed on, or il’ tlie same succession to the 
crown with that of England should not be enacted by a day 
prefixed, then it w as enaeted, (hat after that day no Scotch¬ 
man, that was not resident in England or Ireland, or em¬ 
ployed in the Queen's .service by sea or land, should be 
esteemed a natural-born subject of liingland : (hey added 
to this, a prohibition of the importation of Scolch cattle, 
and the manufacture of Scotland: all this feri in (he House 
of Commons, when sent dowil to them, becau.se of the 
money penalties which were put in the several clauses of 
the bill. 'J’he Commons were resolved to adhere to a no¬ 
tion, that had now taken such root among them, (hat it 
could not be shaken, that the Lords could not put any such 
clause in a bill begun with (hem: this was wholly new: 
penalties upon transgressions could not be construed to be 
a giving of money ; the Lords were clearly in jiossession of 
proceeding thus; so that the calling it in question, was an 
attempt on (he share which the Lorelei had in (he legislature. 
The Commons let thisbill lie on the table, and began a new 
one to the .same purpose: it passed: and the following 
Christmas was the day prefixed for the Scotch to enact the 
succession, or on failure thereof, then this act was to have 
its efl'ect. A great coldness ajipeared in many of the Com¬ 
mons, who used to be hot on less important occasions: 
» they .seemed not to desire that the Scolch should settle tl»e 

succession; and it was visible that some of them hoped 
tliat the Lords would have used their bill as they had used 
that sent down by the Lords. Many of tliem were less 
concerned in the fate of the bill, Ivicause it diverted the 
censure which they liad intended to fix on the Lord Trea¬ 
surer. The Lords were aware of this, and passed the bill. 

Those who •wished well to the union, were afraid that 
the prohibition, and Ijie declaring the Scots aliens after the 
day pBDlixcd, would be looked on as threatenings: and 
they saw cause to apprehend, that ill-tempered men in that 
kingdom would use this as a handle to divert that nation. 
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which was already much soured, from hearkenin'; fo any ^^“5- 
inotion (hat mij;ht (end to proinotd tlie union, or the de- 
clarini; the succession : ilwiis t;ive,n'out by these, that (Iris 
was an indignity done their kipttdoin, and lliat they ouirht 
not so much as to treat with a natirni tiiat threatened them 
in such a niannen Tlie ,VIar(|uis ol "f'v.eedale excused 
himself (Vom servins; lon;;e,r: so thi' lJuke of Ai'syle, nhose 
father was lately dead, was named to he sent dowir eoin- 
missioner to Indd a parliament hi Seotland; lie was (hen 
very yoini!;, and was very hraye. 

This bein'; dispatched (‘asier tiuvn wiis expected, the 
parliament went on to otlier Imsiness ; complaints of an ill 
manaf;ement both at the lioard of the {’riiiee s council and 
at sea lose vei'y lii;;li: this ilotise of Commons, during the 
whole coiitiiiuaiK e ol' the parliament, never appointed a 
committee fo look into those matters, wiiicli had been 
formerly a main part ol tiieir care; thi'y saw thint;s were 
ill coiidiicled, lint the chief maiwi'eers of sea all'airs were 
men oflheir parly, and that atoned for all laiills, and made 
them miwillin;;- to lind them oaf, or to censure them: the 
truth was, the Ihiiice w;is jiriwailed on to eontiiuie still 
in the Admiralty, liy those who siieltered lliemselves under 
his name : thoiieli this bronylit a preat load on the yniverii- 
ment. The Lords weijt on as tliey lead done the former 
session, examiniii" iiilo all < omiilaiiils: they named two 
eommitlees, the one to examine file hooks of the Admirally, 
the other to eoiisiihr the proceedinys at sea: no progres:s 
was made in the iirst ol these ; for llioiigli there was a great 
deal suggested in private, yet since this seemed to he com¬ 
plaining of tlie I’riiue, none would apjiear directly against 
him : lint the other ali'orded matter enongli, both for inquiry 
and censure ; the most importaiit, and that which had the 
worst eonseijiicnces was, that though there were twciity-lwri 
ships appointed for eruisiiig, yet lliey had followed that 
Service so remissly, and the orders seiit them were so lan¬ 
guid, and so little urgenl, that three diligent cruising ships 
eonld Imve jierformed all the services done by that nu¬ 
merous Heel: this was made out [in a scheme, in which 
all the days of their being out at scy were reckoned up, 
which did not exceed what tlirce cruisers might, liavc 
lierformed. It did not appear, wlicther this was only 
the cllect of sloth or ignorance, or if tlierc lay any designed 
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treachery at bottom; it seemed very plain, that there was 
treachery somewhere, 'at least among the under oflicers; 
for a Frencli privateer being taken, they found among 
his papers instructions sent^llim by his owners, in which he 
was directed to lie in some stations, and to avoid others: 
and it happened that this agreed so exactly with the orders 
sent from the Admiralty, that it seemed that could not 
be by chance, but that the directions were sent upon sight 
of the orders. The Queen began this winter to < ome to 
the lIou.se of Lords upon great occasions to hear their de¬ 
bates, which as it was of good use for her better informa¬ 
tion, so it was very servicealrlc in bringing the House into 
better order. Tlie lirst time she came, was when the 
debate was taken uj) concerning the Scotch'act; she knew 
the Lord Treasurer was aimed'at l)y it, and she diverted 
the storm by licr endeavours, as well as slie restrained 
it by her presence. 

Tin; bill Slie came likewise thither to hear the debates upon 
the bill against occasional conformity, which was .sent 
conio.mit;^ up by tlic Comiuons; if it had mtt been for the Queen’s 
rejected by bcing prcsciit, tlicrc would have been no long (Icbiiti; on 
tlieLoidii. iicad, for it was scarce possibh^ to say much, that 
had not bw'ii formerly said; but to give the Queen lull 
information, since it was supj)oscd, that slic had heard 
that matter only on one side, it was resolved to open 
the whole matter in her hearing: the topics nvo.sl insisicd 
on were, the quiet that wc enjoyed by the toleration, on 
whicli head the severities of former reigns were laid open, 
botii in their injustice, cruelly, and their bcing managed 
only to advance popery, and other bad designs; the peace¬ 
able behaviour of the dissenters, and the zeal they ex¬ 
pressed for the Queen, and her government, was also 
copiously set forth; while others shewed a malignity to it. 
That which was chiefly urged was, that every new law 
made in tjie matter, altered the .staloof things fiom what it 
was when the act for toleration first passed; this gave tim 
dissenters an alarm, they might from thence justly con¬ 
clude, that oife ste]) would be made after another, till 
the whole etfect of that act .should be overturned. It did 
not appear from the behaviour of any among lliom, that 
they were not contented with the toleration they enjoyed, 
or that they were carrying on designs against the clrtfecb; 
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in that case it, might be reasoiialile to look for a farther se- 
curity, but nothing tending that why was so much as pre- 
tended: all went on jealousies aiVd fears, the common 
topics of sedition. f>n the otl)er hand, to support the bill, 
old stories wore, brought up to shr^w, how restle.ss and 
unquiet that sort of men had been in former times. Wiien 
it came to the question, whether the bill should be n ad 
a second time or not, it w eiitfor the negative by a majority 
of twenty lords. 

Another debate, that brought the Queen to the Ifousc, n!a,n|. 
was conceriring Watson, late Lord Bi.shop of St. Darid’s ; 
his busine.ss had been kept long on foot in the, courts 
below, by all the methods of delay that lawyers could 
invent: alterative years jrleadiiig the concluding judgment 
was given in the Excluap’ier, that he hud no right to the 
temporalities of that bishopric: and that being allinned in 
the Kxcluaiuer-ehamber, it was now by a writ of error 
brought before the Lords, in the last resort; but as the 
House seemed now to be set, he had no mind to let it go to 
a final decision: so he delayed the assigning the errors of 
judgment, till the day .s were lapsed, in which, according to 
a standing order, errors ought to be assigned, uiion a writ 
of error: in default of which, the record was to be sent 
back. He sull'ered the time to lapse, though particular 
notice was ordered to be given him, on the last day, in 
which, according to the standing order, he might have 
a.s.signed his errors: and the House sat that day some 
hours on purpose wvaiting for it. .Some weeks after that, 
when the session was so near an end, that he thought 
his cause could not be heard during the session, and so 
must in course have been put oil' to ajiollier session, lie piv 
titioned for leave to assign bis errors: tins was one of the 
most solemn orders that related to the judicature of tlic 
Lords, and had been tlie most constantly stood to: it was 
not therefore thouglitn-easonahic to break through it, in fa¬ 
vour of so bad a man, of whom they were ail ashamed, 
il’ parties could have any shame: he liad affected, in every 
step he had made, to seek out all possible dMays for keeping 
the sec still void, wldcli by reason wf a bad bishop ,and a 
long vacancy, was lallen into great disorder; yet, after all 
this, he had still by law the benefit of a writ of error, which 
he might bring in any subsequent session of parliament. 
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t'oj. Upon (his the Queen resolved to fill that see: and she 
^ promoted to it the celebrated Dr. Bull, who had w'rit the 

m.iii.Misiii learncdest treatise that this as(e had produced, of the doc- 
li.eiiiuroii. trine the primitive ehuivih concerning the 'iVinity: this 
had been so well received all Kuro|)e over, that in an as- 
.seniMy fjenera! of the clergy of I’raiu'e, the Bishop ot 
Meaux was desired to write over to a, correspondent he 
had in London, (hat they had such a sense of (he service 
he had done (heir connnwi faith, (hat upon it (hey sent him 
(heir particular (hanks : 1 read (he IcKer, and so 1 can de- 
licer it fora certain truth, how uncoiumoii soever it may 
seem to be. The Queen had a little before this jrromoted 
Dr. Be\eiid'.ii‘(o tl’.e see of St. Asaph, who had shewed 
hiin.sell Miy learned iii ecclesiastical know’ledee. They 
were both pious :ind devout nieii, but were now declining; 
botli of (hem being (dd, and iio( like to ludd out long. 
Soon after (his llie see of laneohi lunaiiie vacant by that 
Bishop’s dealh. Or. W’ake was after sonu^ time promoted 
to it; a man emineutiy learned, an excelh'iit writer, a good 
preacher, and, wliicli i.s alune all, a man td' an exemplary 
liti'. 

'>- , 4 ,„ A de.sign wa.-i fouaed iii this session of parliament, but 

'''''"I:','"'" (here was not .strength enouith to carry it on at (his time, 

lilt I'.itT- I * 

1 M-oi the Karl of Jlof {icslcr uavc a hint it in the Honso ol 
Lord.s, by saying, that he had a motion of great consc- 
(pience to (he security of the nation, whicii he would not 
make at this time, but would do it when next they should 
meetlogetlier. lie said no more to the lloust*; but iii pri¬ 
vate discourse he owned it was for bringing over the Elcc- 
(oressof Hanover to live in England: ujum (his 1 will di¬ 
gress a little to oirerQhe design and (he views which he and 
some others might have in this motion. 

I( .seemed not natural to believe that a party, which had 
been all along backward at best, and ( old in every step 
(hat was made in .settling (be suceossion in that family, 
.should become all on the .sudden such converts as to be 
zealous for it; .so it was not an unreasonable jealousy to 
.suspect, that sobicwhat lay hid under it. (t was thought 
(hat tltey either knew, or did apprehend, that this would 
not be acceptable to (he Queen; and they being highly 
displeased with (he measures she took, went into this de¬ 
sign both to vex her, iiud in hopes that a faction might arise 
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out of it, wliich niiglit luceil a distraction in our councils, 
and .some of them niiglil hope thert^y to revive tlie Prince 
of Wales's prelc-nsions. 'L’hey reckoned such a motion 
would lie popular: and if either the court or the wliiars, on 
whom the coiii't was now beginning to look more favour¬ 
ably, should 0 ])pose it, this would cast a load on them as 
men, w ho after all the zeal they liad expressed for that suc¬ 
cession, did now, u|)oii the hopes of favour at court, throw 
it up; and those who had been lytherto consideied as the 
enemies of tliat house, might liojie, by this motion, to over¬ 
come all the prejudices that the nation had taken up against 
them, and they might create a merit to themselves in the 
minds of that family, by this early zeal which they resolved 
now to exprcf?s for it. 

This was set on foot among all the ])arly; but the more 
sincere among them could not be prevailed on to act .so 
false a part, though they were told this was the likeliest 
way to advance the pretended Prince of Wales's iutere.sls. 

I now come to give an account of the last birsiuess of tW' iimis- 
tliis session, with which the parliament ended. It was 
formerly told what proceedings had been at law ujioii the i., i iUmi 
election at Aylesbury; the judgment that the Lords gave in 
that matter was executed, and upon that live others of the Vji imo- 
inhabitants brought their actions against the constables 
upon the same grounds. The llou.se of Commons looked 
on this as a great contempt of their vote.s, and they voted 
this a breach of privilege, to which they added a new, 
and till then unheard-of crime, that it, was contrary to the 
declaration that they had made ; ujion that they sent (lieir 
mes.scnger for these live men, and committed them to New¬ 
gale, where they lay three months prisoners : they weie all 
the while well supplied, and much‘visited, so they lay 
without making any application to the House of Commons: 
it was not thought advisable to move in such a matter, 
till all the money bills were passed; then molion.s were 
made, in the interval between the te’rms, ufion Ihc statute 
for a habeas corpus; but the statute relating only to com¬ 
mitments by the royal authority, this did iiwt lie within it. 

When tlie term came, a motion was made in the Queen's 
•Bench upon the common law, in behalf of the prisoners lor 
a habeas corpus; the law'yers who moved it produced the 
commilmcut, in which tlicir oltencc was set fortli, that they 
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iroA. jjiul claimed the benefit of the law in opposition to a vote 
of the House of t'onimons to the contrary; they said the 
subjects were governed by the laws, which they niiglit, and 
were bound to know, and,not by the votes of a house of 
parliament, which they were neither bound to know, nor 
to obey. Three of the judges were of opinion, that the 
court would take no cognizance of that matter; the Chief 
Justice was of another mind; he thought a general warrant 
of commitment for a breacli of privilege was of the nature 
of an execution ; and, since the ground of the commitment 
was specified in the warrant, he thought it plainly appeared 
that the prisoners had been guilty of no legal oU'ence, and 
that therefore they ouglit to bi^ discharged: he was but one 
against three, so the prisoners were remandtd. 

Upon that they moved for a writ of error to bring Uie 
matter before the l,ord.s; that was only to be come at by 
petitioning the Queen to order it: the ta)mmons were 
alarmed at this, and made an address to the Queen, setting 
forth tliat they had passed all the money bills, therefore 
they hojted her Majesty would not grant this. Ten judges 
agreed, that in civil matters a petition for a writ of error 
was a petition of right, and not of grace: two of them only 
were of another mind; it was thereforr: thought a very 
strange thing, which might liave \nost jrernicious consc- 
(lucnces, for a House of Commons to desire the Queen not 
to grant a petition of right, which was plainly a breach of 
law and of her coronation oath : they also took on them to 
atlirm, that the writ did not lie; though that was clearly the 
work of the judicature to declare whether it lay or not, and 
that was unquestionably the right of the Lords ; they only 
could determine that; the supitlying the public occasions 
was a strange consideration to be oH'ered the Queen as an 
argument to persuade her to act against law': as if they had 
pretended that thi y had bribed her to infringe the law, and 
to deny justice. Money given for public service was given 
to the country, and to themselves, as properly as to tlic 
Queen. 

The Queen answered their address, and in it said, that 
the stopping proceedings at law, was a matter of such con¬ 
sequence, that she must consider well of it: this was 
thought so cold that they returned her no thanks for it; 
though a w'ell-composed House of Commons would cer- 
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fainly have thanked lier, for that tender regard to law and 
jiKstice. The House of Commoiu! carried their auger I'ar- 
ther; they ordered the prisoners to be taken out of New¬ 
gate, and to be kept Ity their serjeant: they also ordered 
the lawyers and the solicitors to be taken into custody, for 
appearing in behalf of the prisoners. 'J’hese were such 
strange and unheard-of proceedings, that by them the minds 
of all the people were much alienated from the llonse of 
{’ommons. But the prisoners ivere under such manage¬ 
ment, and so well supported, that they would not submit, 
nor ask pardon of the House; it was generally believed 
that they were supplied and managed by the Lord Whar¬ 
ton : they petitioned the House of Lords for ndief, and the 
Lords resolved to proceed in tin; matter by sure and regular 
steps. They first came to some general resolutions, tliat 
neither house ol' ))arliament could assume or create any 
new privilege, that they had not been formerly possessed 
of; that subjects claiming their rights in a coiirsi' of law, 
against those w ho had no privilege, could not be a breach 
of privilege of either house : that the imprisoning the men 
of Aylesbury, for acting contrary to a declaration made by 
the House of Commons, was against law : that the eoui- 
mitling their friends and their counsel for assisting them, 
in order to the procijring their liberty in a legal way, was 
contrary to law : and that the writ of error could not be 
denied without breaking the inagna charta and the laws of 
Bngland. Thesis resolutions were communicated to the 
House of Commons at a conference. 

They made a long answer to them : in it they set forth, 
that the right of determining elections was lodged only 
with them, and that therefore they oidy could judge who 
had a right to elect; they only were the judges of their 
own privileges, the Lords could not intermeddle in it: they 
quoted very copiously the proceedings in the year 1675, 
upon an appeal broiq^ht against a member of their House; 
they said their prisoners ought only to apply themselves to 
them for their liberty, and that no motion had ever been 
made for a writ of error in such a case. Upon this second 
conference, according to form, the matter was brought to a 
free conference!, where the point was fully argued on both 
sides: the city and tlic body of the nation were on the Lords’ 
side in the matter. Upon this the Lords drew up a full re- 

VOL. JV. M 
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i7o,> lircseistation of the whole tiling, and laid it betofe the 
Qnecu, with an earn si prayer to her Majesty, to give order 
for tile w;' i'' error : .tliis was thought so well drawn, that 
soiK'- preferred it to those of the former sessions; it con¬ 
tained a iong and clear deduction of the whole affair, with 
great decency of style, but with many heavy reflections on 
the House of Commons. 

By this lime the whole Imsiness of the session was 
brought to a conclusion; ^for the Lords, who hadtlie money 
bills, would not pass them, till this was ended :Jhey carried 
their representation to the Queen, who in answer to it told 
them, that she w ould have granted the w rit of error, but she 
saw it was necessary to pul a present conclusion to the 
session. This being reported to the House, was looked on 
by them as a clear decision in tkeir favour; therefore they 
ordered their humble tlianks to be immediately returned to 
her Majesty for it. An hour after that, the Queen came 
to the House of Lords, and passed all the bills, and ended 
the session, with a speech full of thanks for the supplies so 
readily granted: slie look notice witli regiet of the elfecis 
of the ill huuiour and animosity that had appeared, and 
spok(‘ of the narrow escape we had made, which .she hoped 
would leach all jxTsons to avoid such dangerous experi¬ 
ments for the fulurorthis was universally understood to 
be meant of the lack, as indeed it could be meant of no¬ 
thing elsd. 

The cikI of Thus this se.s.sion, and w ilh it this parliament, came to an 

the pHihii- small blessing to the Queen, and to the na- 

tion, that they had got well out of such hands. They had 
discovered, on many occiisions, and very manifestly, what 
lay at bollom with most of them, but they had not skill 
enough lo know how'to manage their advantages, and to 
make use of their numbers; the con.stant successes with 
rv hich God had blessed the Queen’s reign, put it out of their 
power to compa.ss that which w as ayned at by them, the 
forcing a pAace, and df consequence the delivering all up 
to France. Sir Christopher Musgrave, the wisest man of the 
party, died before the last session; and by their conduct 
after his dealli, it appeared that they w anted his direction. 
He had been at the hca'd of the opposition, that was made 
in the last reign from the beginning to the end; but he gave 
up many points of great importance in the critical minute, 
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for which I had pfood reason to believe that he had 12,OOOZ. i?®’- 
from the late King, at different times. At his death it ap- 
pcared that he was nnicli richer than, by any visible com¬ 
putation, he could be valued at; which made sonieca.stan 
imputation on bis immiory, as if he had received great 
sums even from France. 

] shall conclude the relation of this parliament with an Bill' iina 
account of some things that were l)egun, but not perfected 
by them: there was a bill olfercd'for the naturalization of 
some hundreds of Frenchmen, lo which the Commons added 
a clause, disabling the persons so naturalized from voting 
in elections of parliament: the (me reason of this was, l)e- 
catise it was observed (hat (he French among us gave in 
all elections tfieir votes for tho.se who were most zealous 
against France; and jet, with an a])pareni disingenuity, 
some gave it as a reason for such a clause, that (hey must 
be supposed so partial to the interests of their own country, 
that it was not til to give them any share in our government. 

The lands looked on this as a new attempt, and (he clause 
added was a plain contradiction to (he body of the bill, 
which gave them all the rights of natural-born subjects, 
and this took from them the chief of them all, the choosing 
their reirresentatives in ])arliamenl: they wo\dd not agree to 
it, and the Commons leiolved not to dep.irt from it; so with- 
outcoming to a free conference, tlu' bill fell with the .session. 

Another bill was begun by (he Lords against (he ])api.sls: 
it was occasioned by .several complaints brought from many 
parts of the kingdom, chiefly from Cheshire, of the prac¬ 
tices and in.soleiice of those of that religion : so a bill was 
ordered to be brought in, with clauses in it, that would have 
made the act passed against them lbui;year.s before, prove 
efi'ectual; which, for w ant of these, has hitherto been of no 
cflect at all: this passed in the House of Lords, and was 
.scut to the Commons. 'I'Uey had no mind to pass it, but to 
avoid die ill effects of flieir refusing such a bill, they added 
a clause lo it, containing sr'verc penalties on papists who 
should once take the oaths, and come into the communion 
of our church, if they should be guilty of any occasional 
conformity with popery afterwards: ■they tancied that this 
of occasional conformity was so odious to the Lords, (hat 
every clause (hat condemned it, would be rejected by (hem: 
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but when they came to understand that the Lords were re¬ 
solved to agree to the clause, they would not put it to that 
hazard: so the bill lay on their table, and slept till the 
prorogation. , 

A general sell' denying bill was oll’ered in the House ol 
Commons, by those vcny men, who, in the first session of 
parliaineni, when they hoped for places tliemselves, had 
oppost^d the motion of such a Irill with great indignation: 
now (he scene was a littlivallered, they saw they were not 
lilvc lo be fa\'ourites, so they pretended to be patriots. This 
looked so strangely in them, that it was rejected : but ano¬ 
ther bill of a mort; restrained nature passed, disabling .some 
officers, particularly those that were concerned in the Prize 
(Jfficc, from serving in parliament: to this a general clause 
was added, that disabled all wire held any office (hat had 
been created since the year 1(184, or any ollice that should 
he cnsilx'd for (he future, from sitting in jrarliaracnt: this 
pass('d among thmn, and was sent to the Lords, who did 
not think lit to agree to so general a clause, but consented 
to a particular disability, put on some otlices hy name: 
the Commons did not agree to this alteration; they would 
have all or nothing: so the bill fell. 

The conclusion of tin; parliament set the whole nation irt 
a general ferment: both sides studic/1 how to dispose peo¬ 
ple's minds in the new elections, with great industry and 
zeal: all people looked on the afl'airs of Prance, as reduced 
to such a state, that the war could not run beyond the pe¬ 
riod of the next parliament: a w'cll chosen one must prove 
a public blessing, not only to Kngland, but to all Kurope ; 
as a bad one would be fatal to us at home, as well as to 
dur allies abroad : the affairs of Prance were run very low; 
all methods of raising money were now exhausted, and 
could afl'ord no great supplies: so, in imitation of our Ex¬ 
chequer bills, they began to give out mint bills; but they 
could not create that confidence, whi«h is Justly put in par¬ 
liamentary credit. 'Che Prcnch had hopes from their party 
here in England, and there was a disjointing in the several 
provinces of the Dnited Netherlands: but as long as we 
were firm :uid united, vge had a great influence on the states, 
at least to keep things entire during the war: so it was vi¬ 
sible that a good election in England must give such a pros- 
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pcct for three years, as would have a great iuflueiWe on all 
the affairs of Europe. 

J HHist, before 1 end the relation of tlic parliament, say I'locecJinp 
somewhat of llie c onvocation that attended upon it, though ''‘f 

.. j. 1 <111 . Nocatioii. 

it was then so little eonsidered, that scarce any notice was 
taken of them, and thc^y deserved that no mention should 
be made of tliem. The lower house continued to proceed 
with much indec-ent violence: tliey still held their interme¬ 
diate scissions, and brought up injurious and rellecting ad- 
drcsscis to the upjeer house, which gave a very large exer- 
cisci to the patienc:e and forbciarance of the Archbishop and 
bishops ; thc! Aralibishop, after he had borne long w ith their 
pcTverseness, and saw no good effect of it, proceeded to an 
(icelesiastieal monition against their intemiecliate ineeting.s: 
this put a stop to that, for they would not venture on the 
c:ensures, that must in course follow, if no regard was had 
to the monition. At the linal prorogation, the Archbishop 
dismis.sed them with a wise, well-composcid speech; he laid 
open to them their indec;ent behac ioiir, and the many wrong 
stcips thciy had made : to this he added a severe, but grave 
reprimand, with much good advice;. The governing men 
among them wen; headstrong and factious, and designed to 
force themselves into preferments by the; noise they made, 
and l)y the ill huiuoia- that they endeavoured to spread 
among the clergy, who wc;re generally soured, even with 
relation to the Queen hcnself, beyond what could be ima¬ 
gined possible. 

Now having given a full relation of our counsels and 
other affairs at home, 1 shall next consider the jcrogiess of 
lho.se abroad. "I’he first operation of the campaign was bo- 
fore Gibraltar : Leak was sailing froip Lisbon thither, and 
as he went out he met Dilks, who was sent from England 
to increase his force; by this addition he had a strong fleet 
of thirty men of war, so he held on his course with all ex¬ 
pedition, hoping to find Pointy in the Bay of Gibraltar 1 'I'lie Nit'g' 
but a great storm had blown all but five ships up the Me- 
diterranean. Pointy remained only with these, when he 
was surprised by Leak, who did quickly Overpower him, 
and took three capital ships; thc other two, that were the 
greatest of them, were run ashore, and burnt near Mar- 
bella. Lc^ak sailed to the Levant, to .sec if he could over¬ 
take those ships that thc wind had driven from thc rest; 
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jju) after a fruitless pursuit for some days, he returned back 
to Gibraltar ; that garrison was now so well supplied, that 
the Spaniards lost all hopes of being able to take it; so 
they raised tire siege, turning it into a very feeble blockade. 
This advantage came at the same time that Verue was lost, 
to balance it. 

Aiow the campaign was to be opened, the Duke of xMarl- 
runijh borough designed that the Mosclh; should be the scene of 
marched (o ;ic(ion, and Care had been'taken to lay up niagazines of all 
.sorts in Triers: the states consented that he should carry 
the greatest part of their army to the Mo.selle, and resolved 
to lie on the defensive upon (heir own frontiers ; for they 
reckoned that how strong soever tlu' Klector of Bavaria’s 
army was at that time, yet whensoever J^'ranVe should be 
pressed with so great a force as they reckoned would be 
on the Moselle, he would be ordered to send such delach- 
ments thither, that his army would be quickly diminished, 
and so would not have the superior strength long. Prince 
Lewis, of Baden, .seemed to like this scheme of the campaign 
so well, and had concurred so cordially in the concert of it 
during the winter, that no doubt was made of his ireing both 
able and willing to enter upon this new scene of the war : 
but as the Duke of Marlborough was setting out, dej)end- 
ing on his concurrence, he received cm express from him, 
excusing himself both on his own want ol' health, and be¬ 
cause the force he had about him was not considerable, 
nor was that, which he expected, like to come to him so 
soon as might be wished for. This could not slop the 
Duke of Marlborough, who had set his heart on 0 |)eniug 
the campaign in those parts, and liad great hopes of sik;- 
cess : so he resolved to push the matter as far as ho could. 
He went to the Prince of Baden to concert matters with 
him; whose ill health seemed only to be a pretence: it 
was true, that the princes and circles of the empire had not 
sent in their quotas, but it appeared that there was already 
strength enough, in conjunction with the anny that tl»e 
Duke of Marlborough was to bring, to advance, and open 
tlie campaign with great advantage, at least till detach¬ 
ments should come from other parts: the Prince of Baden 
at last consented to this, and promised to follow with all 
the forces he could bring. 

The Duke of Marlborough was so satisfied rvith these 
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atisurance.s, lhat he came back to his army, and quickened 
their march, so that he brought tlmm to 'Friers ; and he ad- , 
vaiiced eight leagues furlhcr, through so many delilcs, tliat I'rincr 
the French might easily liavo made his march both dan- 
gerous and difficult. He posted himself very near Mar¬ 
shal Villars’s camp, not doubting but that the Prince of 
Jladen would quiekiy follow him: instead of that, he repeat¬ 
ed his former excuse of want of health mid force. That 
which gave the worst suspicions of him was, that it appeared 
plainly, that tlio ['’rmich knew wliat he intended to do, and 
their management shewed they depended on it, for they or¬ 
dered no detachments to increase M. Villars’s army: on the 
contrary, the Elector of IJavaria, having the- sujierior 
force, pressed tin; states on their frontier. Huy was be¬ 
sieged and taken, after it had, beyond all expectation, held 
out ten days: Liege was attacked next; the town was 
taken, but tlie citadel held out. Upon this, the states sent 
to the Duke of Marlborough to march back with all possi¬ 
ble haste: he had then eat up the forage round about him, 
and was out of all hope of the Prince of Jladen's coming 
to join him; so he saw tlie necessity of marching back, 
after he had lost some weeks in a fruitless attempt: he 
made such haste in his march, that he lost many of his 
men in the way, by fatigue and desertion. The French 
gave him no trouble, neither while he lay so near their 
camp, nor when he drew off to march away with so much 
haste. 'I’o complete the ill conduct of the Germans, those \v im faika 
who were left with the magazines at 'friers, pretending 
danger, destroyed them all, and abandoning 'friers, retired 
back to the Rhine. 

'fhe Prince of Baden’s conduct, threvugh this whole mat¬ 
ter, was liable to great censure : the worst suspicion w as, 
lhat he was corrupted by the French. 'Pbosc who did not 
carry their censure so fttr, attributed his acting as he did to 
his pride, and thought’ he, envying the Duke of. Marlbo¬ 
rough, and apprehending lhat the whole glory of the cam¬ 
paign would be ascribed to him, since he had the stronger 
army, chose rather to defeat the whole design, th'an see an¬ 
other carry away the chief honour of any .succes.ses that 
might have happened, 'fhe Duke of Marlborough c.ame 
back in good time to raise the siege of the citadel of Liege; 
and he retook Huy in three days; after that, in conjunction 
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iroA. (jje Dutch army, he advanced towards the French 

TiieDAc of lines: he for some days amused (hem with feints; at last 
ro"'^b b k roade Ihc attack where he had designed it, and broke 
ibroaiihibc through the lines, and gave a great defeat (o the body of 
French pj-eneh that defended them, with the loss only of seven 

men on his side; and so without more opposition he came 
very near Louvain, the Dyle running between his camj) 
and the (own; a deluge ol' rain fell (hat night, and swelled 
the Dyle so, that it was not possible to pass it. This gave 
the French time to rtcover themselves out of the first con¬ 
sternation that the advantages he had gained put them in: 
after a few days, when the passing (he Dyle was practica¬ 
ble, the Duke, of Marlborough gave orders for it; but the 
French were posted with so much advantage oni the other 
111 . niii,,!i side, that (he Dutch gi-nerals persuaded the deputies of the 
Moiibini.i sjutes, that they must run a great risk if they should 
bfltiJc, venture to force the passaiic. Tiie Duke ol' iMarl!»orouy:h 
was not a little mortified with this, hut he hore it calmly, 
and moved another way'. Alter some few inolious, another 
oeeasioii was offered, which he intended to lay hold on: 
orders wme given to force tlic passage; hut a motion 
through a wood, that was thought necessary to support that, 
was not helicved jrraeticahle; so the deputies of tlie slates 
were again ))osses.sed with the danger of the altemjrt; and 
they thought their affairs were in so good a eoiidition, that 
such a desperate undertaking, as Unit seemed to be, was 
not to be ventured on. 

This was very uneasy to the Duke, but he was forced to 
sulmiit to it, though very unwillingly. All agreed that the 
entcr))risc was bold and doubtful: some thought it must 
have succeeded, thgiigh with some loss at lirst; and that if 
it had succeeded, it might have proved a decisive action ; 
others, indeed, looked on it as too desperate. A great 
breach was like to arise upon this, both in the army and 
among the states at, the Hague, and in the towns ol' Hol¬ 
land, in Amsterdam in particular; where the burghers came 
in a body fo the .Stadthou.se, complaining of the deputies, 
and that the Duke of Marlborough had not fuller powers. 

I can give no judgment in so nice a point, in which mili¬ 
tary men were of very different opinions, some justifying 
the Duke of Marlborough, as much as others censured him. 
Ho shewed great temper on this occasion; and though it 
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Jifave him a very .sensible trouble, yet he set himself to calm iros. 
all the heat that was raised upon it.* The campaign in Flan- 
(lers produced nothing after this but fruitless marches, while 
our troops were subsisted in the enemy’s country, till the 
tinu^ came of going into winter quarters. Prince Lewis’s 
backwardness, and the caution of the deputies of the states, 
math' tills campaign less glorious than was expected; for 
I never knew the Duke of .Marlborough go out so full 
of ho])('s as in the beginning i\f it: but things had not 
answereil his expectations. 

This summer the Emperor Leopold died: he w as the The Empp- 
mo.st knowing and the most virluous prince of his com- 
inunion; only he wanted (he judgment that was necessary wr. 
for conducting great affairs in such critical times, lie was 
almost always betrayed, .1nd yet he was so firm to tliose 
who had the address (o insinuate (hem.selves into his good 
opinion and conlidence, that it was not pos.sihle to let him 
see those miscarriages (hat ruined his atfairs so often, and 
brought them sometimes near the last extremities: of 
these ev ery body else seemed more sensihle (ban he him¬ 
self. He was devout and strict in his religion, and was so 
implicit in his submission to those priests who had credit 
w ith him, the .lesuits in particular, that he owed all his 
troubles to (heir coun.<jels. The per.secution they began in 
Hungary raised one great war; which gave the Turks oc¬ 
casion to besiege Vienna, by which he was almost entirely 
swallowed up : (his danger did not produce more caution: 
after the peace of Carlow itz, there was so much violence, 
and o])pre,ssion in the government of Hungary, both of 
pajiists and protestants, that (his raised a second w ar there, 
which, in conjunction with the revolt of the Ivlector of Ba¬ 
varia, brought him a second time very near utter ruin : yet 
he could never be prevailed on either to jnmish, or so 
much as to suspect, those who had so fatally ( iitanglcd his 
affairs; that without foreign aid nothing conkMmve ex¬ 
tricated them. He was naturally merciful to a fault, for 
even the punishment of criminals was uneasy to him. Vet 
all the cruelty in the persecution of herelic.s*seemed to raise 
no relenting in him. It could not Ipit be ob.scrvcd by all 
protestants, how much the ill influence of the jioiiish re¬ 
ligion appeared in him, who was one of the mildest and 
most virtuous princes of the age, since cruelty in the mat- 
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1705. fgjg Qf religion had a full course under him, though it 5¥as 
as contrary to his natural temper, as it was to his interests, 
and proved oftener than once almost fatal to all his all'airs. 
His son Joseph, elected King of the Romans, succeeded 
him bolh in his hereditary and elective dignities. It was 
given out, that he would apply himself much to business, 
and would avoid those rocks on which his father had 
struck, and almost split; and correct those errors to which 
his father’s easiness had exposed him. He promised to 
those ministers that the Queen and the states had in his 
court, that he would ofler all rea,-ionable terms to (he Hun¬ 
garians; and he consented to their setting a treaty on foot, 
in which they were to be the mediators, and become the 
guarantees, for the observance of such articles as .should 
be agreed on; and he gave greUt hopes that he would not 
continue in that subjection to the priests with which his 
father had been captivated. 

He desired to confer with (he Duke of Marlborough, and 
to concert all affairs with him: the Queen consented to 
this, and the Duke went to Vienna, where he was treated 
with great freedom and confidence, and he had all assurances 
given him that could be given in words. He found that the 
Emperor was highly dissatisfied with (he Prince of Baden, 
but he had such credit in the empjre, especially with the 
circles of Suabia and Franconia, that it was neccs.sary to 
bear with that which could not be helped. I’he Duke of 
Marlborough returned through the hereditary dominions to 
Berlin, where he had learned so perfectly to accommodate 
himself to that King’s temper, that he succeeded in every 
thing he proposed, and renewed all treaties for one year 
longer. He came from thence to the court of Hanover, 
and there he gave them full assurances of the Queen’s ad¬ 
hering firmly to their interests, in maintaining the succes¬ 
sion to the crown in their family, with which the Elector 
was fully satisfied ; ljut it appeared ihat the Electoress had 
a mind to be invited over to England. From thence he 
came back to Holland, and it was near the end of the year 
before he camd over to England. Thus I have cast all that 
relates to him in one. continued series, though it ran out 
into a course of many months. 

Aiiairj in The German army was not brouglit together before Au- 

(lermnny. . jj- ^ yg^y jj^avc One, yet it did not much; the 
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l^'rciich gave way and retired before them: Haguenaw and 
some other places were left by the* French and possessed 
by the imperialists: a blockade was laid to Fort Lewis. 

But nothing was done by that noble army, equal either to 
their numbers and strength, or to the reputation that the 
Frince of Baden had formerly acquired. This was con¬ 
trary to the general expectation; for it was thought, that, 
being at the head of so great an army, he would have 
studied to have signalized himself, if it had been but to 
rival the glory that the Duke of Marlborough and Prince 
Eugene had acquired. 

IVince Eugene had a. hard lime in Italy. lie had a weak 
army, and it ■was both ill-provided and ill-paid : he was long 
.shut up within the country of Bergamo; at last he broke 
through to Cusano, where there was a very hot action be¬ 
tween him and the Duke of Vendorae: both sides pre¬ 
tended lliey had the victory, yet the Duke of Vendome 
repassed the river, and the imperialists kept the field of 
battle. Tlie French threatened Turin with a siege, but 
they begun with Chivas, which held out some months, and 
was at last abandoned ; the Duke of Feuillade command¬ 
ed the army near Turin, and seemed to dispose every thing 
in order to a siege; but the design was turned upon Nice, 
though late in the year: they made a brave resistance for 
many weeks ; in December they were forced to capitulate, 
and the place was demolished by the French. 

The firmness that the Duke of Savoy expressed under 
all these losses, was the wonder of all Europe; he had 
now but a small army of eight thousand foot and four thou¬ 
sand horse, and had scarce territory enough ^o support 
(lu'se; he had no considerable jrlaces left him but Turin 
and Coni; but he sccnicd resolved to Be driven out of all, 
rather than abandon the alliance, llis Dutchess, with all 
the clergy, and indeed all his subjects, prayed him to sub¬ 
mit to the necessity qf his alfairs: nothing could shake 
him : he admitted none of his bishops nor clergy into his 
councils, and, as his envoy the Count Priancon told mo, he 
had no certain father confessor, but sent sianetimes to the 
Dominicans, and sometimes to the Franciscans fora priest, 
when he intended to go to confession. 

1 turn next to Spain, which was this year a scene of AOiurs in 
most important transactions. The first campaign in For- 
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tugal, before the hot scii-soii, produced nothing; the second 
campaign seemed io pvomise somewliat, but the conduct 
was so feeble, tliat (hougli the Eari of (iallway did all that 
was possible to |>ut things in a good posture, yet he saw a 
disposition in the ministers, and in tlieir wliole manage¬ 
ment, tliat made him often despair and wish liiinsclf out of 
the service. Fagel, that commanded the Dutch forces, 
acted in every (lung in opposition to him, and it w'as visible 
that the ministers did st'crelly encourage that by which 
they excused themsijive.s. 

King Charles was so disgusted with these proceedings, 
that he was lieeoiue quite wiairy of staying in Portugal: 
so when the fleet of the allies came to Lisbon with an army 
on board of above live thousiind men, eoinraajidcd by the 
Earl of I’eterhorough, he resolved to go laboard and to try 
his fortune with them. I’he Ahniranto of Castillo died 
about that time: some thought that was a great loss; 
though others did not set so high a value upon him, nor 
on any of the intrigues that were among (he grandees at 
Madrid : they were indeed oH'cndedwith several small mat¬ 
ters in King Philip’s conduct, and with the ascendant that 
the French had in all their councils; for they .saw every 
thing was directed by orders sent from Versailles, and that 
their King was really but a viceroy they were also highly 
provoked at some innovations made in the ceremonial, 
which they valued a,bov(' more imjiortant matters; many 
seemed disgusted at that conduct, and withdrew from (ho 
court. The Marquis of Legancs was considered qs most 
active in infusing jealousies and a di.slikr' of the gov'crn- 
ment into flic other grandees, so he was .seized on, and sent 
prisoner to Navarre; the grandees, in all their conduct, 
shewed more of a haughty sullenness in maintaining their 
own privileges, than of a generous resolution to free their 
country from the slavery under which it was fallen ; they 
seemed neither to have beads capable of laying a,ny solid 
designs for shaking off the yoke, nor hearts brave enough 
to undertake it. 

Our fleet safiled from Li.sbon with King Charles: (hey 
stopped at Gibraltar, and carried along with them (he 
Prince of Ifesse, who had been so long Governor of Bar¬ 
celona, that he knew both the tempers, and the strength, 
and importance of the i)lace. 'I'lie first design of this 
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expedition was concerted with the Duke of Savoy; and 
Uie forces they had on board wore either to join him, or to 
make an attempt on Naples or Sicily, as should be found 
most advisable: there were agents employed in different 
parts of Spain to give an account of the disposition people 
were in, and of what seemed most practicable. A body 
of men rose in Catalonia about Vick; upon the knowdedge 
King Charles had of this, and upon other advertisements 
that vr ere sent to our court of (he. dispositions of those of 
that principality, the orders which King t'harles desired 
were sent, and broiiglit by a rinmer that was dispatched 
from tlie (jiu'cn to the lleet; so the fleet steered to the 
coast of Catalonia to try what could l)c done there. The 
Earl of Pelerlmrough, who had set his heart on Italy, and 
on Piince Eugene, was not’a little displeased with this, as 
appeared in a long letter from him, which the Lord Trea¬ 
surer shew ed me. 

3’hcy landed not far from llarcelona, and were joined 'I'hi j laniipii 
with many Mirpielets, and others of the country ; these were 
good at plundering, but could not submit to a regular dis¬ 
cipline, nor were they willing to expose themselves to dan¬ 
gerous .services. Barcelona had a garrison of live thousand 
men in it; th(!se were commanded by officers, who w ere en¬ 
tirely in (he interests o(' King J'hilip; it s('emcd a scry un¬ 
reasonable thing to undcrlaks; the siege of such a place, 
with so small a foria'; they could not depend on the raw 
and undisciplined multitudes that came in to join them, 
who, if things succeeded notin their hands, would soon 
abandon them, or perhaps study to merit a pardon, by cut¬ 
ting their throats. A council of war ssas called, to consult 
on what could bo pro])osed and done: Stanhoisc, who was 
one of them, told me, that both English and Dutch w'ere all 
of opinion, that (h<> sis'ge could not be undertaken with so 
small a force; those within being as strong as they were, 
nor did they see any thing else worth tin' attemptjng: they 
therefore thought that no time was to i)C lost, but that they 
were all to go again onboard, and to consider what course, 
was next to In; taken, before the season were spent, when 
the fleet would be obliged to return back again, and if they 
could not lix themselves any where before that time, they 
must sail back with the fleet. The Prince of Hesse only 
Was of opinion, that (hey ought to sit down before Barce- 
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j7o:,. Iona; he said, he had secret intelligence of the good allfee- 
tions of many in the town, who were well-known to him, 
and on whom he relied, and he undertook to answer for 
their success; tliis could not satisfy those who knew no¬ 
thing ol'liis secrets, and so could only judge of things by 
what appeared to llicin. 

The debate lasted some hours : in conclusion, the King 
himself spoke near half an hour; he resumed the whole de¬ 
bate, he answered all the .objections that were made against 
the siege ; and treated e^ cry one of those who had made 
them, as he answered them, with particular civilities; he 
supported the truth of what the I’rince of Jlcsse had assert¬ 
ed, as being know n to himself; he said, in the state in w Inch 
his alfairs then stood, nothing could be proposed that, had 
not great difficulties in it, all was doubtful, and nnich,must 
be put to hazard ; but this seemed less dangerous than any 
other thing that was proposed : many of his subjects had 
come and declared for him, to the hazard of their lives; it 
became him therefore to let them see, that he would run the 
same hazard wdtii them : he desired that they would stay so 
long with him, till such attempts should be made, that idl 
tire world might be convinced that nothing could be done, 
and he hoped that till that appeared, they would not leave 
him ; he added, that if their orders djd oblige them to leave 
him, yet ho could not leave his own subjects : upon this 
tliey resolved to sit down before Barcelona, ^’hey were 
all amazed to sec .so young a prince, so little practised in 
business, argue iu so nice a )ioiid, with so much force, and 
conclude with such hcroical rcsolulious. This proved 
hap])y iu many respects; it. came to be known afterwards, 
that the Catalans and Aliipielcts, who had joined them, hear¬ 
ing that they were resolved to abandon them, and go hack 
to their ships, had ri'solved, eilher out of resentment, or 
that they might merit their jiardon, to murder as many of 
them as they could. When this snpill army sat down be¬ 
fore Barcelona, they found they were too weak to besiege 
it; they could scarce mount their cannon : when they came 
to examine th«r stores, they found them very defective; 
and far short of the .quanlitios that by their lists they ex¬ 
pected to find: whether tiiis flowed from treachery or care¬ 
lessness, I will not determine; there is much of both in all 
our offices. It soon appeared, that the intelligence was true 
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concerning' the inclinations of those in the town, tl)eir alfec- 
tions were entire for King Charles': but they were over- 
awed by the garrison, and by Velasco, who, as well as tlic 
Duke of Popoli, who had the chief command, was devoted 
to the interests of King Pliilip. Deserters came daily from 
the town and brought them intelligence : the most consider- F< rt’Mom- 
able thing was, that Fort Ulontjuy was very ill guarded, itfj* 
being thought above their strength to make an attempt on 
it: so it was concluded that all the hopes of reducing Bar¬ 
celona, lay in the success of their design on that I'ort. Two 
bodies were ordered to march secretly that nigiit, and to 
move towards the other side of Barcelona, that the true de¬ 
sign might not be suspected, for all the hopes of success 
lay in the scerfey of the inarch. The first body consisted 
of eight hundred, and both the I’rince. of Hesse and the 
Fail of Peterborough led them : the other body consisted 
of six hundred, w ho w ere to follow^ these at some distance; 
and were not to come above half way up the hill till furtlu r 
order: Stanhope led this body, from whom I had this ac¬ 
count. 'I’hey drew up with them some small field piece.s 
and mortars ; they had taken a great compass, and had 
marched all night, and were much fatigued by the time that 
they hatl gained fhe top of the hill: three hundred of theei, 
being commanded to unother side of the fort, were sepa¬ 
rated from the rest, and, mistaking their way, I'ell inio the 
hands of a body of men, .sent up from the tow n to veintoi ce 
the garri.sou in the fort: before they were separated, the 
whole body had attacked the outworks, and carried them; 
but while the Prince of Hesse was leading on his men, he re¬ 
ceived a shot in his body, upon which he fell: yet he w ould 
not be carried of]', but continued too loiig in the place giving 
orders, and died in a few hours, much and justly lamented. 

The. governor of the fort, seeing a small body in possession 
of the outworks, resrdved to sally out upon them, and drew 
up four hundred men in order to it; these would s^oon have 
mastered a small and wearied body, disheartened by so 
great a loss; so that if he had followed his resolution, all 
was lost, for all that Stanhope could ha\ (^ done, was, to re¬ 
ceive and bring off such e.s could ge.t to him ; but one of 
tho.se newly taken, happening to cry out, “O poor Prince 
ofIics.se!” the governor, hearing this, called for him, andex- 
arained him, and whoii he learned that both the Princi' of 
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i7(>5. Hesse and the Earl of Peterborough were with that body, 
he concluded that the Ivhole army was certainly coming up 
after them; and rellectiiig on that, he thought it wiis not lit 
for him to expose his men, since he believed the body they 
were to attack would be soon much SHj)erior to him; so he 
resolved not to risk a sally, but to keep witliin and main¬ 
tain the fort against them. Thus the Earl of Peterborough 
continued quiet in the outworks, and being reinforced with 
more men, he attacked tJie fort, but with no great hopes of 
succeeding; he tlirew a few bombs into it; one of these felt 
happily into the magazine of powder, and blew' it u]>: by 
this, the governor and some of the best officers w'er(^ kilhul, 
which struck the rest with such a consternation, lliat they 
Aiui liii-iii. delivered up thoplace. This success gave tlibni gieat hopes, 
the town lying ju.st under the hill whicli the fort stood on ; 
upon this, the parly in llarcelona, that was well affected to 
King Charles, began to take heart, and to shew lh('msel\es; 
Baro<!i<jria aiul after a few days’ siege, another ha\)py bomb fell with 
oapituiaicci. good ail elfcct, that the garrison was fori ed to capitulate. 

King Charles was received into Barcelona vvitli great 
expressions of joy; in the first transport, they seemed 
resolved to break through the articles granted to the garri¬ 
son, and to make sacrifices of the chief officers at lea.st. 
Cpon that the Earl of Peterboroqgh, with Stanhojie and 
other officers, rode about the streets, to stop this fury, and to 
prevail with the people to maintain their articles religious¬ 
ly ; and in doing this, Stanhope said to me, they ran a 
greater hazard, from the shooting and fire tliat was flying 
about in that disorder, than they had done during the whole 
siege : they at last quieted the people, and the articles 
of capitulation were punctually observed. I'poii this un¬ 
expected success, the whole principality of (.falalonia 
declared for King Charles: 1 will not prosecute this rela¬ 
tion so minutely in other parts of it, having set down so 
particulivly that whjeh I had from bo good a hand, chiefly 
to set forth the signal sti'ps of J^rovidence that did appear 
in this matter. 

Ki"? Soon after, I)ur fleet sailed back to England, and Stan- 

r over in it, to give a full relation of tliis great 

transaction: by him King Charles wrote to the Queen a 
long and clear account of all his affairs; full of great ac¬ 
knowledgments of her assistance, with a high commenda- 
G 
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tion of all her subjects, more particularly of the Earl of 
Peterborough: the Queen was pleased ^to shew me the 
letter; it was all writ in his own hand, and the Fieuch of it 
was .so little conect, that it was not like what a seeietaiy 
would have drawn for him: so from that I concluded he. 
penned it himself. The Lord Trca.surer had likevvi. e 
another long leticr from him, wliich he shewed me : it 
was all in his own hand ; one correction seemed to make it 
evident lhal he himself composed it. He wrote towards 
the end of tiie letter, that he must depend on his pro¬ 
tection ; iijxm redection, that word seemed not fit for liira 
to use to a subject, so it was dashed out, but the letters 
were slill plain, and instead of it, Ajjplicalion was wait 
over head : these letters ga\e a great idea of so young and 
nnexpcrienQ|d a prince,-who was able to write witli so 
much clearness, judgment, and force. Hy all tliat is re- 
j)orled of the Prince of Lichtenstein, that King could not 
receive any great assistance I'lom him ; he was spoken 
of, as a man of a low genins, who thought of nothing 
but tile ways of enriching himself, even at tlie hazard 
of ruining his master's business. 

Our affairs at sea were nv'<re prosperous this year, than Aiiair, ai 
they had been formerly ; in the beginning of the season our 
eruizers took so nuiny of the French privateers, that we 
had some thousands of their seamen in our hands : we 
kept such a sipiadron liefore Brest, that the French fleet 
did not think tit to venture out; and their I’oulon squadron 
had sutfered so much in the action of the I'ormer years, that 
they cither could not, or w'ould not venture out; by this 
means our navigation was safe, and our trade was pros¬ 
perous. 

The .second campaign in Portugaf ended worse than the 
first: Badajos was besieged, and the Earl of (lallway 
hoped he should have l)ccn quickly master of it; but his 
hopes were not well grounded, for the siege was raised : in tno .ii-ne of 
one action the Earl of Gallway’s arin was brok*e by a can- Ua-i.iios 
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non-ball: it was cut oft', luid for some days his Ine was m 
great danger; the miscarriage of the dosign heightening 
the fever that followed his wound^ by the vexation that 
it gave him. But now upon tlic news from Catalonia, 
the councils of Portugal were quite changed: tliey had 
a better prospect than formerly of the reduction of Spam; 

you. iv. o 
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the -wTir was now divickd, which lay wliolly upon tlicm he- 
fore: and the French parly in that court had no more (lie 
old pretence to excuse Iheir councils by, which was, that it 
was not lil for them to engage themselves too deep in that 
war, nor to pro voice the Spaniards loo much, and so expose 
themselves to revenges, if the allies should despair and 
grow weary of the war, and recall their troops and fleets. 
But now that they saw the war carried on so far, in the re¬ 
motest corner of Spain, which must give a great di> ersion 
to King Philip’s forces, it seemed a mueli safer, as w(dl as 
it was an easier thing, to carry on the u ar v.ith more v igour 
for the future, lipon tliis all |)ossiblc assurances were 
given the Earl of Gallway, that things should be conducted 
hereafler fully to his conteul. So that by lv\o of his dis¬ 
patches, which the Lord Treasuier shewed me, it api)eared 
that he was then fully convinced of the sincerity of their in¬ 
tentions, of which he was in great doubt, or rather despair¬ 
ing formerly. 

In Hungary matters went on very dotd)lfully : 'I'ransyl- 
vania was almost entirely reduced ; Bagotzi had great 
mi.sfortuues there, as the court of Vienna inddishcd the 
progress of the new emperor’s arms, but this was not mucii 
depended on : They could not conceal on the other hand 
the great racages that tlui malemijtents made in other 
place.? : so that Hungary continued to be a scene of eoufu- 
sion and plunder. 

Poland was no better: King Augustus's parly continued 
firm to him, though his long .slay in Saxony gave credit to 
a reitort spread about, that he was resolved to abandon 
that kiigtdom, and to return to it no more: this summer 
passed over in motions, and actions <d' no great conse¬ 
quence : what was gamed in one place, was lost in another. 
Stanislaus got himself to bo frowned: the old Cardinal, 
though summoned to Rome, would not go thither: he suf¬ 
fered himself to be forced to own .Stanislaus, but died 
before his coronation, and that ceremony was jierformcd 
hy the Bishop of Cujavia: the Muscovites made as great 
ravages in Litlmaiiia, as they had done, formerly in Li¬ 
vonia: the King of Svyeden was in perpetual motion: but 
though he endeavoured it much, he could not bring things 
to a decisive action. In the beginning of winler. King An- 
gustu.s, with two persons only, broke through Poland in 
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disguise, and <rot to the Muscovite army, rvliich was pul 
under liis command. Tin; campaign went on all the winter 
season, which, considering the extreme cold in tliose yrarts, 
was thought a thing impracticable before. In the spring 
at'U'r, Hcinschild, a Swedish general, fell upon the Saxon 
army, that was far superior to his in number: he had not 
above ten tliou.sand men, and the Saxons were about 
eighteen thousand : he gar c tlicm a total defeat, killed 
about S(‘ven thousand, and took eight thousand prisoners, 
and their camp, baggage, and artillery: numbers upon 
.such occasions arc often swelled, but it is certain Uiis was 
an entire victory: the Swedes gar e it out, that they had 
not lost a thousand men in the action; and yet even this 
great advant:fge was not like to put an end to the war, nor 
to the distractions into which that miserable kingdom 
w as cast. In it the world saw the mischiefs of an elective 
go^(‘rnment, especially wlien the electors have lost their 
virtue, and set themselves to sale. 'I'he King of Sweden 
continued in an obstinate aversion to all terms of peace: 
his temper, his courage, and his military conduct were 
much commended; only all .said he grew too savage, 
and was so positive and perem])tory in his resolutions, 
that no a|)plications could soften him: he would scarce 
admit them to be niailc : he was said to be devout almost 
to enthusiasm, and he was severely engaged in the Luthenm 
rigidity, almost ecpially against papists and Calvinists: 
only his education was so much neglected, that he had not 
an equal measure of knowledge to direct his zeal. 

I'his is such a general view of the state of Curope this Vi>aTi!.i- 
siimmer, as may .serve to shew how things went on in every 
part of it. 1 now return to England.^ The election of the 
memliers of the House of Coniinons was managed with 
zeal and indnstry on both sides: the clergy took great 
pains to infuse into all people tragical apprehensions of 
the danger the ehurrli vviis in. The nniversitifs were in¬ 
flamed with this, and they took all means lo spread it over 
the nation with much vehemence. The clanger the church 
of England was in, grew to he as the vvurd given in an 
army; men were known as they answered it: none carried 
this higher than the jacobites, though they had made a 
schism in tlie church. At last, even the papists, botJi at 
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no.'i. home and abroad, seemed fo be disfurbed with the fears 
that the dans^er onr oliu'rch was in put them under: aud 
this was supported by the Paris (Jazelte, thoui,di the party 
seemed roncerned and ashamed of that. Books were writ 
ahd di.spersed over the nation with areat industry, to pos¬ 
sess all the people with tlie appreltensions that the ehurch 
W'as to be ^iven up, that the l)isho])s were betrayinjr it, and 
that the eourt w ould sell it to the dissent('rs. They also 
hoped, that this eampai<;ii, proving; less jnosperons than 
had been expected, raifrht put the nation into ill luimonr, 
whieh might furnish tliem with some advantages. In op¬ 
position to all this, the court acted with such caution and 
coldness, that the w higs had very little strength given them 
by the ministers, in managing elections ; they .seemed ra¬ 
ther to look on as indill'erent spectators, but the whigs ex- 
ertert theni.selves vrith groat activity and zeal. The dis¬ 
senters, who had been forinerlr much divided, were now 
united entirely in the iutere.st of the government, and joined 
w'ith the whigs every where. 

When the elections were all orer, the court took more 
heart: for it appeared that they were sure of a great ma¬ 
jority, and the Lord (Jodolphin declared himseH’ more 
openly, than he had done formerly, in favour of the whigs. 
The tirst instance given of this w*s the dismissing of 
Wright, who had continued so long lord keeper, that he 
was fallen under a high degree of contempt on all sides, 
even the tories, though he was wholly theirs, despising 
him. He was sordidly covetous, and did not at all live 
suitably to that high j)ost: he became extremely rich, yet I 
never heard him charged with bribery in his court; but there 
was a I'oul rumour,^ with relatio)! to the livings of the 
crown, that were given by the great seal, as if tJiey were 
.set to sale by the ollicers under him. 
conper The seals being sent for, they were given to Cowper, a 
lord keeper. pr(,|r,(j(,iuan,of a good family, of excellent parts, and of an 
engaging dejvortment, very eminent in his profession, and 
who had for many years been considered, as the man who 
spoke the best tff any in the House of Commons: ho was a 
very acceptable man,to the whig party: they had been 
much disgusted with the Lord Treasurer, for the coldness 
he expressed, as if he would have maintained a neutrality 
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between the two parties, though the one supported him, 
while the other designed to ruin him: but tliis step went a 
great way towards the reconciling the whigs to him. 

A session of parliament met this summer in Scotlmid: 
tlicre was a change made in the ministry there: those who 
were employed in the former session, could not. undertake 
to carry a majority; so all the Duke of Queensberry’s 
friends were again brought into employment. The Duke 
of Argy lc’s instructions were, tliiit he should endeaYour to 
procure an act, .settling the succession as it w irs in Eng¬ 
land, or to set on loot a treaty for the union of the two 
kingdoms. When he came to Scotland, and laid his in¬ 
structions before the rest of tile ministers there, the Mar¬ 
quis of Amiilndale pressed that they should first try that, 
which was first named in the instructions, and he seemed 
confident, that if all w ho were in employments would con¬ 
cur in it, they shoidd be al)lc to t arry it. Those of another 
mind, who were in their hearts for the pretended Prince of 
Wales, put this by with great zeal: they .said they must not 
begin with that, which would meet with great opposition, 
and be perhaps rejected: that would beget such an union 
of parties, that if they miscarried in the one, they would 
not be able to carry the other; therefore they thought that 
tlie first proposition aliould be for the union; that was po¬ 
pular, and seemed to be a remote thing; so there w oidd be 
no great opposition made to a general act about it. 'J’hose 
who intended still to oppose it, would reckon they would 
find matter enough in the jrarticulars, to raise a great oppo¬ 
sition, and so to defeat it. This course was agreed on, at 
w'hichthe Marquis of Annandah'wasso highly oti'ended that 
he concurred no more in tlie eoitncils of those who gave the 
other advice. Some did sincerely desire the union, as that 
which W'onld render the ^vhole island happy : others were 
in their hearts against it; they tlioiight it wcos a plaii.sihle 
step, which they helitwed would run, liy a. long,treaty, into 
a course of some years; that during that time, they would 
be continued in their em])loymeuts, and they seeiucil to 
think it was impossihle so to adjust all matters, as to frame 
such a treaty as would pass in the ivirliament of both king¬ 
doms. The jacohites eonenrred all heartily in this: it 
kept the .settling the succession at a distance, and very lew 
looked on tire motion lor the union, as any thing but a pre- 
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tence to keep mutters yet longer in suspense; so this 
beins proposed in p.arlliuneid, it wus soon and readily 
agreed to, with little or no o)r|)osition. But that, being 
over, complaints were made <jl' the acts passed in the 
parliament of Kngland: which carried such an a])pcarance 
of threatening, that many thought it beiaime them not to 
enter on a treaty till these should be repealed. It was 
carried, but not without ditliculty, that no clause relating to 
that should be in the act, that empowered the Queen to 
name the commi.ssioners; but that an ad<lrcss should be 
made to the Queen, praying her that no ])roccedings .should 
I/e made in the treaty, till the act that declared (he Scotch 
aliens by such a day, should he repealed. Tlnry al.so 
voted, that none of that nation should enter iiftou any such 
treaty till that were tir.st done. 'I’liis was popular, and no 
oppo.sition was made to it; but those who had ill intentions 
hoped that all would be defciUed by it. 'I'lu' .session run 
out into a great length, and in the liar\cst time, which put 
the country to a great charge. 

si.it,'o( In Ireland, the new heat among the protestauts there, 
raised in the Earl of Boehester’s tinu', and connived at, if 
not encouraged by the Did,e of Ormond, went on still: a 
body of hot. elergymen, sent from Enghind, began to foiiu 
meetings in Dublin, and to have eirvssaries and a corre.s- 
pondence over Ireland, on design to raise the same fury 
in the elergy of that kingdom against the disstmlers, (hat 
they hud raised here in England. Whether this was only 
(he cfi'cct of an nnlhinking and ill-governed heat among 
flicrn, or if it was .set on hy' foreign praefiees, was not yet 
visible. It did certainly serve their ends ; so that it was not 
to be doubted, that tijey were not wanting iu their cndcti- 
vours to keep it up, and to promole it, whether they were 
the original contrivers ol' it or not; for indeed hot men, 
not ])racti.sed in alTairs, are apt enough, of their own ac¬ 
cord, to nip into wild pud unreasoiiable extravagances. 

A girriia- Tlic parliament of E’nglaiid met in the end of October : 
jircjiiinEnj;- Struggle w'as about the choice of a .speaker, by 

which a judgment was to be made oi' (ho temper and incli¬ 
nations of the mmnbcr.s. The court declared for Mr. Smith : 
he was a man of clear parts, and of a good expression: he 
A )-aker " ^ employment, but he had gone through great 

posts in the former reign, with reputation and honour. He 
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had been a coinmissioner of tine Treasury and chaneellor 
of the Exchequer: he liad, from his first setting out in (he 
world, been thorougidy in (lie principles and interests of (he 
vvhigs, yet nill) a diii' temper in all personal things, with 
relation to the lories: but (hey all declared against him for 
J\1r. ISroinley, a man of a grave deporlment and good mo¬ 
rals, but looked on as a viident tory, and as a great favourer 
of Jacobites, which ap]ieared evidciilly in a relation he 
prinled ofhis (ravels. .NO inaf(ei;of (hat sort had ever been 
carried with such heal on belli sides, as this wa.s; so that 
it was just lo form a judgment uiron it of the temiier of the 
llou.se. Itwent for Mr. Smilh, liy a majorily of iorly-tour. 

'I'he Queen, after she had conlirmed this choice, made a 
.speech, in which .she recommended union to them in a 
very partii ular manner : she conqilained of (he ri'porfs thal 
were .sjnead by ill-designing men, of the dai'.gcr the ciiuri ii 
was in, who under these insinuations covered that, which 
they durst not own: she recommended (he care of (he puh- 
li(' supplies (o the Commons, and sjiol.e of (he Duke o( 
■Savoy in high and very obliging terms, 'i'hls jivoduced ad- 
dre.s.ses from lioth llou.ses, in which (la v expressed a detes¬ 
tation of (hose practices of infu.sing into her sulijects ground¬ 
less fears concmiiing the church: this went easily; for some 
kept out o( the way, jrom whom i( was cxpecled (hat (hey 
would atterwards open more copiously on the subject. 'J'he 
chairmen of the several coimnittees of (lie House of Com¬ 
mons v\cre. men of whom the court was well as.sured. 

The lirs( matter, with which they commonly begin, is (o 
recei\e peldions against (he members returned, so(ha( gave 
a further discorery of (he inclinations of (he majority : the 
corruption of tin nation was grown to such a height, and 
there was so much foul practice on all hands, that (liiic 
w'a.s, no doubt, great cau.se of complaint. 'I’lie (irst ( lec¬ 
tion that was judged, was that of ^St. Albans, where the 

Dutchess of Marlborsiugh had a hon.se : slie reeoiiniu'nded 

* • 

Admiral Killigrew lo tho.se in the town, wliieh was done all 
England over, by jiersoiis of quality who had any interest 
in the burghers: yet, though much foul practice was proved 
on the other ham], and there was,,not tlie least colour of 
evidence to fix any ill practice on her, some rellected very 
indecently upon her: Bromley compared her to Alice Piers, 
in King Edw ard the Third’s time, and said many other virii- 
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1706. lent things against her; for indeed she was looked upon, 
by the whole party, as "the person who had reconciled the 
whigs to the Queen, from uhoin she was naturally very 
averse. Most of the controverted elections were carried in 
favour of the whigs: in some few they failed, more by rea¬ 
son of private animosities, than by the strengtii of the other 
side. The House of (Jornnions came readily in to vote all 
the siipplii's that were asked, and went on to provide pro¬ 
per funds for them. 

The most important debates that were in this session 
began in tbe House of Lords; tlie Queen being present at 
them all.' The Lord llaversliam opened the motions of 
the tory side. He arraigned the Duke of Marlborougli’s 
conduct, both on the Moselle and in Brabantj and retlcctcd 
.severely on the Dutch, whiidi he carried so far iis to say, 
that the war cost thenn nothing; and after he had wamdered 
long in a rambling discourse, he came at last to the point 
which was laid to be the debate of the day: he said we 
o hall-, had declared a successor to the crown, who was at a great 
«-lint iiiij tf,,m us, while the I'rctender was much nearer; 

"--MU and Scotland was armed and ready to receive him, and 
scemetl resolved not to havi- the same successor, for whom 
England had declared. 'J'hese were threatening dangers 
that hung over us, and might be near us. He concluded, 
that he did not see how they could be prevented, and the 
nation made safe, by any other w'ay, but by inviting the 
next successor to come and live among us. The Duke of 
lluckingharn, the Karts of Uochester, iVottinghain, and 
Anglesey, carried on the debate with great earnestness. 
It was urged, that they had sworn to maintain the succes¬ 
sion, and by that they were bound to insist on this motion, 
since there was no means so sure to maintain it, as to have 
the successor upon the sjrot, ready to assume and maintiiin 
his right. It appeared through our whole history, that 
w hosoever came first into England hajJ alw ays carried it: tbe 
pretending successor might be in England within three days, 
whereas it might be three weeks before the declared suc¬ 
cessor could come : from thence it was inferred, that the 
danger was apparent {ind dreadful, if the successor should 
not be brought over. If King Charles had been in Spain, 
when the late King died, probably that would have pre¬ 
vented all tins w ar, in which we were now engaged. With 
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Oicse Lords, by a stran^p reverse, all the tories joined, and 
by allot lier, and as strange a reverse, all the whi^s joined 
in opposinp: it. They thoiiirlit this matter was to be left 
wholly to the Queen; that it was neither proper nor safe, 
either for the crown or for the nation, that the heir should 
not be in an entiri' deiiendanee on the Queen ; a rivalry be¬ 
tween two courts mi;rht throw ns into ^reat distractions, and 
be attended with very ill conseipiences. The next suc¬ 
cessor had CNpressed a full satisliiction, and rc.sted on tlic 
assurances the Queen had ghen her, of her linn adheroilt'c 
to her title, and to the inaintainini; id' it. The nation was 
jirepared for it, by the orders the Queen had given to namo 
her in the daily jirayers of the chureh; great endeavours 
had been used to bring the Scotcb nation to declare the 
same siicci'ssor. It was true, vve still wanted one great 
security; we had not yet made any provision for carrying 
on the goreminent, for maintaining the public quiet, for 
proclaiming and sending I'or the successor, and for keeping 
things in ordi r till the successor shoiild come : it seemed, 
the refore, necessary to make an elfectiial provi.sion against 
the disorders that might happen in such an interval. This 
was ])ro|)osed lirst by myself, and it was seconded by the 
Lord (I'odcdphin, and all the wings went into it; and .so 
the question w as put upon the other motion, as lirst made 
l;y a previous division, whether that should be put or not, 
and was carried in the negative by about three to one. 

The Qiii'en heard the debate, and .seemed amazed at the 
behavour of some, who, when they had credit with her, and 
ajiprehended that .such a motion might be made by the 
wings, had possessed her with deep prejudices against it: 
for they made her apprehend, that pvhen the next suc¬ 
cessor should be brought over, she herself would be so 
ccliii.scd by it, that .she would be much in the succes.sor's 
|)ovver, and reign only at her or his courtesy : yet these very 
jiersons, having now* lost their interest in heVj and their 
jiosts, were driving on that very motion, which they had 
made her apprehend was the most fatal thing that could be- 
fal. This the Dutchess of Marlborongh told me, but she 
named no person: and upon it a veiw bhu;k suspicion was 
taken up, by some, that the proposers of this matter knew, 
or at least believed, that the Queen would not agree to the 
molioii, which way soever itmiglit be brought to lier; whe- 
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170.). ilier in an address or in a bill; and then they niiglii reck<in, 
that this would give such a jealousy, and create such a mis¬ 
understanding between her and the parliament, or rather 
the whole nation, as would unsettle her whole government, 
and put all things in disorder. But this was only a suspi¬ 
cion, and more cannot be made ol' it. 

A uiii flit The Lords were now engaged to go on in the debate fora 
* regency: it was opened by the Lord Mliarton in a manner 

tliat charmed the whole |iousc. He had not been j)resent 
art the Ibrmer debate, but he said he was much delighted 
with what he had heard concerning it; he said he had ever 
looked on the securing a prote.stant successton to the 
crown, as that which secured all our happiness : he had 
heard the Queen recommend from the throne, union and 
agreement to all her subjects, with a great emotion in his 
own mind: it was now' evident, that there was a divinity 
about her w'hen she .spoke; the cau.se was certainly super¬ 
natural, for we saw the miracle that was w roiight by it; now 
all were'for the protestant succession ; it had not been al¬ 
ways so: he rejoiced in tlieir conversion, and confe.ssed 
it was a miracle : he would not, he could not, he ought not 
to suspect the sincerity of those who moved for inviting the 
ut:xt successor over ; yet he could not hinder himself from 
remembering what had passed, in ^course of many years ; 
and how men had argued, voted, and protested all that while. 
Tliis confirmed his opinon that a miracle was now wrought, 
and that might oblige some to .shew their change, by an ex¬ 
cess of zeal, which he could not but commend, though he 
did not fully agree to it. After this preamble, he opened 
the proposition for the regency, in all (he branches of it: 
that regents should be empowered to act, in the name of 
the .successor, till he should send over orders: that besides 
those whom the parliament should name, the next succes¬ 
sor should send over the nomination sealed up, and to be 
opened when that accident .should lioppcn, of persons who 
should ac!t in the same capacity, with those who .should be 
named by parliament: so the motion being thus digested, 
was agreed to 4)y all the whigs, and a bill was ordered to 
Im! brought in, pursuant to these propositions. But upon 
file debate on the heads of the bill, it did appear that the 
conversation, which the Lord Wharton had .so pleasantly 
magnified, was not so entire as he .seemed to suppose: 
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there was some cause given to dotibt of the iniiade; for J?o5. 
when a security, that was real and visible, was oti'erod, 
those wlio made the other molitm flew off' from it. 'ftiey 
pretended, tiiat it was because tlu^y eould not go oli froni 
their (irst motion; but they were told, that the. immediate 
successor might, indeed, during her life, continue in Eng- 
huid; yet it was not to be .suppo.sed, that In r son, tire Elec¬ 
tor, could be alway.s absent lirim his own dominions, and 
throw olf all care of them, ami of’the concerns of the em¬ 
pire, in whitit he bore so great a share. If he-should go 
over, for ever svt short a time, the aecident might happen, 
in wliieli it was certainly necessary to provide .such anea,- 
pedient, as rvas now ofl'ered. This laid tlnau open to much 
censure, but men engaged in parties are not easily put out 
of coiintenance. It \va.s resolved, (fiat t(nr reeents siiouhl In 
seven and no more ; and they were ti\ed by the po.sl they 
were in : the .\rchbishop of Canterbury, the f.ord Keeper, 
the Lord Trea.smsT, L'ud I’residefit, Lord I’rivy Seal, la;<rd 
High Admiral, and the Lord Chief Jusiiee, for the time 
being', were named for tiial Siigli triir,!. 'I'he Corks .strag¬ 
gled bard that tlie Lord Treasurer .should not he one, only 
to shew their spite to the lAtrd (kalolpliiii, but the motion 
was rejcited with scorn; tor it seonud ridicnlons, lu a 
time wlicn tlrere migiit tie luui. ti ocea.sion for money, to ex¬ 
clude an oliicer from that iiigli Inisf, who alone could I'ui- 
uish tlu'iu with it, or direct them how to be furuished. The 
torics moved that the Lord Major of Jjondori should be- 
one, but that was liLewise rejm ted: for the design of tlw*? 
act was, that the government .should he r arried on, by those 
win) shoidd Ik‘ at that time in tlie conduct and secret of 
aflairs, and were person.s uomiuaied bysthe Queen ; wtteio- 
as the Lord Mayor rras chosen by the city, and Iiad u« 
practice in husiness. Tlicse regents were required to ])ro- 
claim Ifie nevt smees.sor, and to give orders tiiv the tike 
prociarnation over England and Irehnid. The next suc- 
cc.ssor might.semi atriplir ate of the person.s-, named by htT 
or him ; one of these was to be deposited with the Arch- 
bisho]> of Canterbury, another with the Lord Keeper, ami 
a third with his own minister, residing at this court; upon 
the, jrroducing wdicrcol', the persons nominated were t« 
join with the regents, and to act in equality with tlK'ni: 
the last parliament, even though dis.solvcd, wa.s to be pre- 
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sently brought together, ami empowered to contimic sitting 
for six months; and thus things were to be kept in order, 
till the successor sliould cither come in person, or send 
over his orders. 

The tories made some opposition to every branch of the 
act; but in that of the parliamentV. sitting, tlx' ojijiosition 
was more remarkable. 'I'he Earl of Rocliester moved, 
that the parliament and tin' regents should be limited to 
pa.ss no act of repeal offiiiy part of the act of uniformity ; 
and in Ids positive way said, if this was not agreed to, he 
should still think the church was in danger, notwithstand¬ 
ing what they had heard tioni the throne in the beginning ol 
the session. It was objected to this, that if the regal jiower 
was in the regents, and if tlu' parliament was likewise a 
legal one, then by the constitution the whole legislature 
was in them, and that could not be limited : for they could 
repeal any law that limited them ; but the judges were of 
opinion, that the power of regents might be limited: so 
that, as the design of moving this might be to ha\e a new' 
colour to po.s.sess the clergy, that there was a sei ret design 
against the church, which might break out at such a lime, 
the Lords gave way to it, though they thought it unreason¬ 
able, and proposed with no good design. The tories, upon 
the yiidding this to them, proiio.sed U great many more li¬ 
mitations, such as the re.straining the regents from consent¬ 
ing to a repeal of the act'for triennial parliament.s, the acts 
for trials in cases of trca.son, and some others ; and so ex¬ 
travagant were they in their design of making the a<d ap¬ 
pear ridiculous, that they jirojiosed as a limitatioti, that 
they should not have power to repeal the acts of .succes¬ 
sion : all these wero rejected with scorn ami indignation; 
the Lords seeing by this their error in yielding to that jno- 
posed by the Earl of llochesler: the bill jrassed in the 
House of Lords, but the lories protested against it. 

I ncveiskncw any thing in the niafiagement of the tories 
by which they suffered more in their reputation than by this : 
they hoped that the motion for the invitation wouhl have 
cleared them of all suspicions of inclination.s towards the 
pretended Prince of'Wales, and would have reconciled 
the body of the nation to them, and turned them against 
all who should oppose it: but the progress of the matter 
produced a contrary effect. The management was so ill 
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disKwised, that it was vi.sil)le they intended only to provoke 
the Queen by it, hoj)iii}>' that tlie provocation injght go so 
far, that in the se(piel all tlieir designs might be brought 
al)ouf, tho\igli by a inetliod that seemed quite contrary to 
them, and destructive of them. 

The bill lay long in the House of Commons, by a secret 

.1 , ■ 1 ,.i . iHtii'anfiiiciif 

management that was against it: the tones there likewise uu ii, 
proposed that the next successor sliould be brought over, "f' lim- 

‘ , Till* ’ • llt<tl0>. 

wuH^h was opposed by tbe whij’S, not by any vole against 
it, but by resolving to go through the Lords' bill lirst: the 
s(^crel management was from llanovir. Some indigent 
persons, and others employed by the tories, had studied to 
itd'use jealousies of the Queen and her ministers into the 
old Lleidoress. She w as then seventy-live; but had still 
so much vdvacity, that as she was the most knowing, and 
the most entertaining woman of the age, so she seemed 
willing to change her scene, and to come and shine among 
us here in Lngland; they prevailed with her to write a 
letter to the Archbisho]) <d'Canterbury, intimating her rea¬ 
diness to come over, if the Queen and parliament should 
desire it,: this was made |)ublic by the intriguing persons 
in that court; and a colour was soon found to keep some 
whigs I'rom agreeing to the act. In the act that lirst settled 
the succession, one Umitation (as was told in its proper 
place,) had been, that when the crown should pass into 
that I louse, no man w ho had either place or pension should 
be capable of sitting in the 1 louse of Commons : the clause 
ill this bill, that empowered either the parliament that 
should be current at the Queen's death, or that w hich had 
.sat last, (tbougli dissolved,) to sit for six months, or till the 
•succc.ssor should dis.solve it, seemed contrary to this iuca- 
pacilaling clausi; in the former act. Great exceptions w'ere 
taken to tiiis by some /.ealous whigs, w ho w ere so possess¬ 
ed with the notion id' a .self-denying bill, as necessary to 
preserve imblic liberiyr from the jirnctices of ij designing 
court, that for some w'eeks there was cause to fear, not 
only the loss of tin; bill, but a breach among tlte whigs 
upon this head: much pains were taken", and with very 
good ell'ect, to heal this: it was at last settled; a great 
many ollices were enumerated, and it was declared thal 
every man who held any of these, was thereby incapaci¬ 
tated from sitting in the House of Commons; and every 
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1705. member of tbe House, who did not accept of any otlicr 
office, was upon that excluded the House, and a new writ 
w as to go out (o those whom he represented to clioosc a.gain ; 
but it was left i'rce to them to choose him, or any other 
Thf art of as they pleased. It was de.sired by those who pressed this 
iTtsed? matter ino.st, tliat it should take place only in the next reign ; 

but, to remove ail jealousy, the ministers were content that 
these clauses should take ])]ace immediately, upon the dis¬ 
solution of the present parliament. And when the House 
of Commoiis sent up tlu'se self-denying clau.ses to the 
Lords, they added to them a repeal of that clause in the 
liist act of suecosstou, by which the succeeding princes 
were limited to govern by the advi(;e of their council, and 
by w hich alt the privy-coimscllors were to be obliged to 
sign their advices, which was impracticable, since it was 
visible that no man would be a privy-counsellor on those 
terms : the Lords added the repeal of this clause, to the 
amendments sent up by the Commons; and (lie Commons 
readily agreed to it. 

Tifc iaiiirfis After this act had pas.scd, the l/ord Hullifax, remember- 
ji what the Earl of llochesler had said concerning (he 

danger the church might bi- in, moved that a day might be 
ajipointed to impiire into those dangers, about which so 
many tragical storict.s had been puWished of late: a day 
was appointed for this, and we were all made believe that 
w'e should hear many Inghtl’ul things ; but our expectations 
were not answered: some spoke of danger from the pres- 
faytery^thal was settled in Scotland : some spoke of the ab¬ 
sence of (he next successor: some rellectcd on the occa¬ 
sional bill that was rejected in that House : some complain¬ 
ed of the schools of. the dissenters: and others reflected 
on the princijdes that many had drank in, that were dif¬ 
ferent from those formerly received, and that seemed de¬ 
structive of tbe cbnreli. 

Ill oppo.sition to all ihis it was .said, that the church was; 
safer now than ever it had lieeri: at (he llevoliition, provi¬ 
sion was made that our king must he of the reformed reli¬ 
gion; nor was fliis all, in the late aid of succession it 
was eiiiiclcd, (hat he sliould be of the communion of the 
church of England. It vva.s not reasonable to object to the 
House lejei ting a bill, which was done fay the majority, of 
whom it became not the lesser number to complain: we 
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had all our former laws left Co us, not only entire, but for'- ims. 
lifted by late additions and explanations; so that we were 
safer in all these, than wv had been at any time formerly : 
tlie dissenters gained no new strength, they were visibly 
decreasing : the toleration had softened their tenij)ers, and 
they eoncurred zealously in serving all the ends of the go¬ 
vernment : nor W'as there any i)artieular complaint brought 
against them: they seemed (juiet and content with their 
toleration, if they could Ije but secure of enjoying it: the 
Queen was taking the most etfectual lueaiis possible to de¬ 
liver the clergy from the depressions of i)overty, that 
brought tliem under much contempt, and denied them the 
necessary means and helps of study. The bishops looked 
after their dio'ce.ses with a care that had not been known in 
tlie memory of man. Great sums were yearly raised by 
their care and zeal, for serving the plantations, better than 
had ever yet been done: a spirit of zeal and piety appear¬ 
ed in onr churches, and at sacrament beyond the example 
of former times. In one respect it was acknowledged tJi* 
church was in danger; there w'as an evil spirit and a viru¬ 
lent temper spread among the clergy; tliere were many in¬ 
decent sermons preached on public occasions, and those 
hot clergymen, who were not the most regular in their 
lives, had raised facti.vns in many dioceses against their 
bishops: these w'ere dangers created by those very men 
who tilled tlie nation willi this outcry against imaginary 
ones, while their own conduct produced real and threaten¬ 
ing dangers. Many severe leflections were tlirown out on 
both sides in the progress of this debate. 

It ended in a vote, carried by a great majority, that the a u.i, ..tij 
church of England, under the Quecij’s happy administra- 
tion, w'as in a safe iuid llouri.sliing condition; and to tl)is a aiim i iho. 
severe censure w as added on the spreaders of t hese reporls 
of dangers; that (hey were the enemies of flic Queen and 
of her government. They also resolved to make an ad¬ 
dress to Uie Queen, in w Inch, after this w as set forth, they 
jirayed her to oidtT a prosecution, according to law-, of all 
who should be found guilty of this olfeuce. They sent this 
down to the House of Coinmou.s, ivhere the debate was 
brought over again, but it was run dowai wdtli great force. 

The Commons agreed with the Lords, and both hoiuscs wen! 
together to the Queen witli this address. Such a concur- 
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i70.=>, rcncc of both houses had not been seen for some years; 
and, indeed, there was in both so great a majority for car¬ 
rying on all tlie interests of tin' government, that the men 
of ill intentions had no hopes, during the whole session, of 
embroiling niulfcrs, but in the debates concerning the self- 
denying clause abovementionod. 

17W. But though (he main designs and hopes of the party had 
thus not OTily failed them, but turned against them; yet 
^1't‘y resolved to mak(; another attempt: it was on the Duke 
rcjctied. of Marlboroiigli, tliough they s])oke of him with great re¬ 
spect. They comjrlained of tlie errors committed this year 
in the conduct of the war: they indeed laid the blame of 
the miscarriage of the design on the Moselle on the Prince 
of Baden, and the errors committed in Brabant on the 
states and their deputies; but they said they could not 
judge of these things, nor be able to hiy before the Queen 
those advices that might be lit lor tlnuu to offer to her, un¬ 
less they wa re made ac(|uaiut( d w ith the wiude series of 
those affairs; therefort' Ihey pro])osed, that by an address 
they might pray the Queen to eomniuiiicale to them all that 
she knew concerning those transactions during the last 
campaign : for they reckoned, that if all particulars should 
he laid belbre them, they would tiiid somewhat in the Duke 
of Marlborough’s eondurt on w hich a censure might be 
tixed: to this it was answered, that if any complaint was 
brought against any of tlie Queen’s subjects, it would be 
reasonable for them to impure into it by all proper ways : 
but the llo\isc of Lords could not pretend to examine or. to 
censure the conduct of the Queen’s allies: they were not 
subject to them, nor could lliey be heard to justify them¬ 
selves: and it was somewhat extraordinary if they should 
pass a eeiisure or make a complaint of them. It was one 
ol the trusts that was lodged w ith the governnieut to ma¬ 
nage all treaties and alliamavs : so that our commerce with 
our alliesnvas wholly iii the crown : allies might sometimes 
tail, hoingnot able to pcrfoim what they undertook: they 
are subject botji to errors and accidents, and are sometimes 
ill served. The entering info that matter was not at all 
jrroper for the IIonsc,'unlcss it was intended to run into rash 
■and indiscreet censures, on design to provoke the allies, 
and by that means to weaken, if not break the alliance: 
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tiic Queen would, no donbt, endeavl)ur to redress what- 
soever was amiss, and that mast be trusted to her conduct. 

So this attempt not only failed, but it 'happened upon 
thisj as upon other occasions, that it was turned against 
those who made it: an address was made to the Queen, 
praying her to go on in her alliances, and in particular to 
cultivate a perfect union and correspondence with the states 
of the United Provinces; this had a very good effect in Hol¬ 
land, for the agents of France wen?, at the same time, both 
spreading reports among us, that the Hutch were inclined 
to a peace, and among them, that the English had very 
unkind thoughts of them. The design was to alienate us 
from one another, that so both might be thereby the better 
disposed to hearken to a project of peace; which in the 
state in which matters were at that time, was the most de- 
.structivc thing that could be thought on: and all motions 
that looked that way, gave very evident discoveries of U>e 
bad intentions of those who made them. 

The next business of a public nature that came before The aci> 
the parliament, was carried very unanimously. The Queen 
laid before the two houses the addresses of the Scotch peekd. 
parliament again.st any progress in the treaty of union, till 
the act which declared them aliens by such a day .should 
be repealed : the tories,*npon this occasion, to make them¬ 
selves popular, after they had failed in many attempts, re¬ 
solved to promote this; apprehending tliat the whigs, who 
had first moved for that act, would be for maintaining their 
own work: but they seemed to be much surprised, when, 
after they had prefaced their motions in this matter, with 
such declarations of their intentions for the public good, 
that .shewed they expected opposition and a debate, the 
whigs not only agreed to this, but carried the motion further, 
to the other act relating to their manufacture and trade; 
this passed very unanimously in both houses; and by this 
iheans way was made for opening a tseaty as soon as the 
session should come to an en4. All the north^n parts of 
England, which had been disturbed for some years with 
apprehensions of a war with Scotland, that w’ould certainly 
be mischievous to them, whatsoever’the end of it might 
prove, were much delighted with the prospect of peace and 
imion with their neighbours. 

These were the most important debates during this scs- 
VOL. IV. 
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lifts, sion; at all which the Queen was present: she staid all the 
while, and hearkened to every thing with great attention. 
The debates were managed on the one side by the Lords 
Godolphin, Wharton, Somers, Hallifax, Sunderliuid, and 
Townshend; on the other side by the Duke of Bucking¬ 
ham, and the Lords Rochester, Nottingham, Anglesey, 
Guernsey, and Havershara. There was so much strengtli 
and clearness on the one side, and so much heat and arti¬ 
fice on the other, that nothing but obstinate partiality could 
resist s evident a conviction. 

Tiie public JJQ^gg Commons went on in creating funds for 

high. the supplies they had voted for the next year; and the na¬ 
tion was so well satisfied with the government, and the con¬ 
duct of affairs, that a fund being created for 2,5tl0,000/., by 
way of annuities for ninety-nine years, at six and a half 
per cent, at the end of which the capital was to sink; the 
whole sum was subscribed in a very few days: at the same 
time the Duke of Marlborough proposed the advance of a 
sum of 500,000i. to the Emperor, for (he use of Prince I'lu- 
gene, and the service of Italy, upon a branch of the Empe¬ 
ror’s revenue in Silesia, at eight per cent., and the capital 
to be repaid in eight years : the nation did so abound, botli 
in money and zeal, that this was likewise advanced in a very 
few days; our armies, as well as our allies, were every 
where punctually paid: the credit of the nation was never 
raised so high in any age, nor so sacredly maintained: the 
Treasury was as exact and as regular in all payments as 
any private banker could be. It is true, a great deal of 
money went out of the kingdom in specie; that which main¬ 
tained the war in Spain, was to be sent thither in that man¬ 
ner, the way by bijls of exchange not being yet opened: 
our trade with Spain and the VYest Indies, which formerly 
brought us great returns of money, was now stopped: by 
this means there grew to be a sensible want of money over 
the nation: this was in a great measure supplied, by the 
currency of Exchequer bills and Bank notes: and this lay so 
obvious to the di.saffectcd party, that they were often at¬ 
tempting to blast, at least to disparage this paper credit; 
but it was still kept up. It bred a just indignation in all 
who had a true love to their country, to see some using all 
possible methods to shake the administration, which, not¬ 
withstanding the difficulties at home and abroad, was much 
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(he best that had been in the memory of man: and was 
(ertainly not only easy to the subjects in general, but gentle 
t'v en towards those who were endeavouring to undermine it. 

The Lord Somers made a motion in the House of a bin to rr- 
Ixtvds to correct some of the proceedings in (he common i”'"‘ 

^ ^ CKedirigs at 

law, and in (liancery, that were both dilatory and veryia*. 
chargeable. He began the motion with some instances 
(hat were more conspicuous and gross; and he managed 
the matter so, that both the Lord Kveper and judges con- 
< Hired with him ; though it passes generally for a maxim, 
tliat judges ought rather (o enlarge than contract (heir juris¬ 
diction. A bill passed the House, that began a reformation 
of proceedings at law, which, as things now .stand, are 
certainly among the greatest grievances of the nation: 
when (his went through the House of Commons, it was 
visible that (he interest of under-officers, clerks, and attor¬ 
neys, whose gains were to be lessened by this bill, was 
more considered than the interest of the nation itself. Se¬ 
veral clauses, how' beneficial soever to (he subject, which 
touched on their profit, were left out by the Commons: 
but what fault soever the Lords might have found with 
those alterations, yet, to avoid all disputes with the Com¬ 
mons, they agreed to their amendments. 

There was another geheral complaint made of the pri¬ 
vate acts of parliament, that passed through both houses 
too easily, and in so great a number, that it took up a great 
jiart of the session to examine them, even in that cursory 
way, that was subject to many inconveniences. The fees 
that were paid for these, to the speakers and clerks of both 
houses, inclined them to favour and promote them : so the 
Lord Somers proposed such a regulation in that matter, as 
will probably have a good effect for the future. The pre¬ 
sent Lord Keeper did indeed very generously obstruct 
those private bills, as much as his predecessor had pro¬ 
moted them. He did another thing of a-gveat example; on 
the first day of the year, it was become a custom for all 
those who practised in Chancery, to offer a new-year’s gift 
to the lord, who had the great seal: these grew to be so 
considerable, tliat they amounted to 1500Z. a year. On 
this new-year’s day, which was his first, he signified to all 
who, according to custom, were expected to come with 
their presents, that he would receive none, but would break 
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tiiat castom. He thought it looked like the insinuating 
themselves into the favour of the court; and that if it was 
not bribery, yet it came too near it, and looked too like it: 
this contributed not a little to the raising his character. 
He managed the court of Chancery with impartial justice 
and great dispatch; and was very nseful to the House of 
Lords in the promoting of business. 

When the session was near at an end, great complaints 
were made in both houses of the progress of papery in 
Lancashire, and of many insolencies committed there, both 
by the laity and priests of that religion: upon this a bill 
was brought into the House of Commons, with clauses 
that would have rendered the bill, passed against papists 
in the end of the last reign, effectual: this alarmed all of 
that religion: so that they made very powerful, or (to 
follow the raillery of that time) very w eighty intercessions 
with the considerable men of that House. The court look¬ 
ed on, and seemed indifferent in the matter, yet it was 
given out tliat so severe a law would be very unreasonable, 
when we were in alliance with so many princes of that reli¬ 
gion, and that it must lessen the force of the Queen’s inter¬ 
cession in favour of the protestants, that lived in the domi¬ 
nions of those princes* the proceeding seemed rigorous, 
and not suited to the gentleness th?t the Christian religion 
did so particularly recommend, and was contrary to the 
maxims of liberty of conscience and toleration that were 
then in great vogue. It was answered, that the dependance 
of those of tliat religion on a foreign jurisdiction, and at 
present on a foreign pretender to the crown, put them out 
of the case of o&er subjects, who might differ from tlie 
established religion; since there seemed to be good reason 
to consider the papists as enemies, rather than as subjects: 
but the application was made in so effectual a manner, that 
the bill was let fall; and though the Lords had made some 
steps toyvards such,a bill, yet, sinoe they saw what fate it 
was like to have in the House of Commons, instead of 
proceeding farther in it, they dismissed that matter with an 
address .to the' Queen, that she would give orders, both to 
the justioes of peace and to the clergy, that a return might 
be made to the next session of parliament, of all the papists 
in England. 

There was another project set on foot at this time by the 
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lord Haliifax, ior putting the records and the public offices 
of the kingdom in belter order. He had, in a former ses- ^ 
sion, moved the liords to send some of their number to view a public li¬ 
the records in tlic Tower, which were in great disorder, 
and in a visible decay for want of some more officers, and 
by the neglect of those we had. 1’hese lords, in their re¬ 
port, proposed some regulations for the future, which have 
been since followed so elfectually, though at a considera¬ 
ble charge, by creating several new officers, that the nation 
will reap the benefit of all ttiis very seu.sibly; but Lord 
llallifax carried his project much furtlier. The famous 
library collected by Sir llobert Cotton, and continued 
down in his family, was the greatest collection of ma¬ 
nuscripts relating to the public, tliat perhaps any nation in 
Europe could shew. The late owner of it. Sir John Cot¬ 
ton, had, by his will, left it to the public, but in such words, 
that it was rather shut up tlnui made any way useful: and 
indeed it w as to be so carefully preserved, that none could 
be the better for it: so that Lord moved the House to en¬ 
treat the Queen, that .she would be plea.scd to buy Cotton 
House, which stood just between the tw'O houses of parlia¬ 
ment; so diat some part of tliat ground would furnish 
them with many useful rooms, and there would be enoimfa 
kfl for building a noble structure for a libraiy: to which, 
besides the Cotton library, and the Queen’s library, the 
Koyal Society, who had a very good library at Gresham 
College, would remove and keep their assemblies there, as 
soon as it was made convenient for them. This was a great 
design, which the Lord Hallifax, who set it first on foot, 
seemed resolved to carry on fill it was finished. It will set 
Icaniing again on foot among us, and be a great honour to 
the Queen's reign. 

Thus this session of parliament came to a very happy 
conclusion: Uiere was in it the best harmony within both 
houses, and between them, as well as with the crown, and 
it was the best applauded in the city of London, over tlie 
whole nation, and indeed over all Europe, of any session 
that I had ever seen; and when it was considered that this 
was the first of the three, so Uiat \vp were to have two other 
sessiens of the same members, it gave an universal satis¬ 
faction, both to our own people at home, and our allies 
aliroad, and afforded a prospect of a happy end, that 
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1706. should be put to this devouring war, which in all proba- 
biiity must come (o a period before the conclusion of the 
present parliament. This gave an unspea-kable satisfac¬ 
tion to all who loved their country and their religion, who 
now hoped that we had in view a good and a safe peace. 
Proceedinss Thc couvocation sat at the same time: it w as chosen as 
in convoca- former had been, and the members that were ill affectial 
were still prevailed on to come up, and to continue in an 
expensive but useless attendance in town. The bishops 
drew up an address to the Queen, in which, as thc two 
houses of parliament had done, they expressed a just in¬ 
dignation at the jealousies that had been spread about the 
nation, of the danger of the church. When this was eom- 
municated to the low'er house, they refused to join in it, 
but would give no reason for their refusal: they drew an 
address of their own, in which no notice was taken of these 
aspersions: thc bishops, according to antient prl'cedents, 
required them cither to agree to thi'ir address, or to offer 
their objections against it: they would do neither; so the 
address w as let fall: and, upon that, a stop was put to all 
further communication between the two houses. The lower 
house, upon this, went on in their fonner practice of inter¬ 
mediate sessions, in which they began to enter upon busi¬ 
ness, to approve of some books, and to censure others: 
and they resolved to proceed upon the .same grounds that 
factious men among them had before set up, though the 
falsehood of their pretensions had been evidently made to 
appear. The Archbishop had prorogued them to the 1st 
of March; when that day came, the lower house was sur¬ 
prised with a protestation, that was brought to thc upper 
house, by a great part qf their body, who, being dissatisfied 
with the proceedings of thc majority, and having long 
struggled agiiiust them, though in vain, at last drew up a 
protestation against them: they sent it up and down, 
through thc jvhole province, that they might get as many 
hands to it as they could; but the matter was managed 
with such caution, that though it was in many hands, yet it 
w'as not known to the other side, till they heard it was pre¬ 
sented to thc president<of thc upper house: in it all tlic 
irregular motions of the lower house were reckoned up, iu- 
.sisting more particularly on that of holding intermediate 
sessions, against all which they protested, and prayed that 
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their protestation might be entered in the books of the ’^6- 
upper house, that so they might not be involved in the 
guilt of the rest: this was signed by above fifty, and the 
whole body was but an hundred and forty-five: some were 
neutral; so that hereby very near one half broke oft' from 
the rest, and left them, and sat no more with them. The 
lower house was deliberating how to vent their indignation 
against these, w hen a more sensible mortification follow'ed: 
the Arclibishop sent for them, and wlicn they came up, ho 
read a letter to tliem, tliat was wrote to him by the Queen, 

UJ which she took i\oticc that the dift'creuces between tlic 
two houses were still kept up; she was much concerned to 
.see that tln^y rvere rather increased than abated : she was 
the more surjrriscd at this, because it had been her con¬ 
stant care, as it should continue always to be, to preserve 
the constitution of the church, tis it w as by law estiiblished, 
and to discountenance all divisions and innovations what¬ 
soever: .she was resolved to maintain her supremacy, and 
the due subordination of presbyters to bishops, as funda¬ 
mental parts of it: she expected, that the .'\rrhbi.shop and 
bi.shops would act conformable to tliis resolution, and in 
so doing they should be sure of the continuance of her pro¬ 
tection and favour, which should not be wanting to any of 
the clergy, as long ..s they were true to the constitution, 
and dutiful to her, and their ecclesiastical su])criors, and 
preserved such a tem])cr as became those who were in 
holy orders. The Archbishop, as he was required to read 
this to them, so he was directed to prorogiu' them, for such 
a time as should ajrpear convenient to him: they were 
.struck with this; for it had been carried so secretly, that it 
was a surprise to them all. When .they saw they were to 
be prorogued, they ran very indecently to the door, and 
with some difficulty were kept in the room till the proroga¬ 
tion was intimated to them : they went next to their own 
house, where, though' prorogued, they sat still in form, as if 
they had been a house, but they did not venture on passing 
any vote. So factious w ere they, and so implicitly led by 
those who had got an ascendant over them, that though 
they had formerly submitted the niatters in debate to the 
Queen, yet now, when she declared her pleasure, they 
would not acquiesce in it. 

The session of parliament being now at an end, tlie pre- 
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1706 . parations for the campaign were carried on with all possi- 
Pr^r^ hie dispatch: that which was most prossing was first done, 
turns lor the XJpon Stanhopc’s first coming over, in the beginning of 
asii a'gn. Orders were immediately is.sued out for sending 

over five thousand men, with all necessary stores, to Spain: 
the orders were given in very pressing terras; yet so many 
offices were concerned in the execution, that many delays 
were made; some of these were much censured; at last 
they sailed in March. The fleet that had gone into the 
Mediterranean with King Charles, and was to return and 
winter at Lisbon, was detained by westerly winds longer in 
those seas than had been expected. 

Ajcvoit in The people of Valencia seemed to hope, that they were 
to winter in those seas ; and by this they were encouraged 
to declare for King Charles: but they were much exposed 
to those who commanded in King Philip's name. All Ca¬ 
talonia had submitted to King Charles, except Roses; gar¬ 
risons were put in (iironne, Lerida, and Tortosa; and the 
states of that principality prepared themselves, with great 
zeal and resolution, for the next campaign, which, they 
had reason to expect, would come both early and severely 
upon them. There was a breach between the Earl of 
Peterborough and the Prince of Lichtenstein, whom he 
charged very heavily, in the King’S ow'n presence, with 
corruption and injustice: the matter went far, and the King 
blamed tlie Earl of Peterborough, who had not much of a 
forbearing or forgiving temper in him. There was no 
method of communication with England yet settled: wc 
did not hear from them, nor they from u.s, in five months: 
this put them out of all hope: our men wanted every thing, 
and could be supplied there with nothing. The revolt in 
Valencia made it necessary to send such a supply to them 
from.Barcelona as could be spared from thence. The dis¬ 
gust that was taken, made it advisable to send the Earl of 
Peterborough thither,* and h<^ willini^y undertook the ser¬ 
vice : he marched towards that kingdom with about fifteen 
hundred English, and a thousand Spaniards: they were all 
ill equipped and ill furnished, without artillery, and with 
very little ammunition': but, as they marched, all the coun¬ 
try either came into them or fled before them. lie got to 
Valencia without any opposition, and was received there 
with all possible demonstrations of joy. This gave a great 
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disturbance to the Spanish councils at Madrid: lh<‘y ad- 
vised the King to begin with the reduction of Valencia : it 
lay nearer, and was easier come at; and by this the dis- 
po.sitionto revolt would be checked, which might othcrwi.se 
go I'urlhf'r: but this was overruled from Prance, where little 
regard was had to the Spaniards. They resolved to begin 
with Uarcelona: in it King Charles himself lay; and on 
taking it they reckoned all the rest w ould fall. 

The Prench resolved to .send ev.ery thing that was neccs- ti«- sifjre of 
sary for t he siege by sea; and the Count of I'enlouse w'as 
ordered to lie, with the fleet before the place, whilst it was 
besieged by land; it was concerted to begin the siege in 
Marcii, for lliey knew that il' they begun it so early, our 
licet coidd not come in lime to relieve it: but twai great 
storms, that came soon one after another, did so scatter 
tiieir tartanes, and disable their ships of w ar, that as some 
were cast away, and others were much shattered, so they 
all lost a month’s time, and the siege tanild not be formed 
before the beginning of April. King Charles .shut himself 
up in Barcelona, by which the jreople were both animated 
and ke])t in order: this gave all the allies very sad apjrrc- 
hensiims ; they leared not only the loss of the place, but of 
his person. Leak sailed from Lisbon in the end of March: 
he missed the galleons very narrowly, but he could not 
j)\ir.sne them ; for he was to lose no time, but haste to Bar¬ 
celona: bis fleet was increased to thirty ships of the lino 
by the time he got to Gibraltar; but though twenty more 
were following him, he would not slay, b\tt hasted on to the 
relief of the place as fast as the wind served. 

At the same time, the campaign rvas opened on the side 
of J’ortugal; the Karl of Gallway had full pow er.s, and a‘'‘'‘®"' 
brave anny of about twenty thousand’meu, well furnished 
in all respects; he left Radajos behind him, and marched 
on to Alcantara. The Duke of Berwick had a very small 
force left him to' dcfeijd that frontier; it seems the French 
lru.stcd t,} the interest they had in ’the court if Fortu- 
gal; his troops were so bad, that he saw in one small 
action, that he could not depend on them; he put a good 
garrison in Alcantara, where their best magazine was laid 
in. But when the Earl of Gallway came before the town, 
within three days, the garrison, consisting of four thousand 
lucn, delivered up the place and themselves as prisoners ol 
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1706. xv;u : (in' [-’orUi|iu<vse ivoiild have .stopped there, and tlioiiglit 
they had made a good eaiiijiaigii, though tliey Jiad done no 
more' but (lie Kiiglish ambassador at .Lisbonwent to the 
King of [‘ortiigal, and pressed liini, that orders might be im¬ 
mediately .sent 1 .) the Karl oitJailway to march on; and when 
lie saw a great eoolne s in some of (lie ministers, he threat¬ 
ened a present, rupture, if it was not done : and he con¬ 
tinued waiting on tlie K.inir, (ill the orders were signed, and 
sent away. Lpon receipt of (lu'.se, the Karl of Gallvvay 
advanced towards I’laeentia, all (he eoifntry deehtring for 
him as soon as he a|)peared; and the Duke of llerwick 
still retiring before him, not being able to give (he least in¬ 
terruption to his march. 

Tlic Campaign was opened in Italy with great advantage to 
defraud ili the French : the Duke of Vendome marched into the Ures- 
cian, to attack thi' imperialists, before Prince Kugene could 
join them, who was now come very near; he fell on a 
body ot .about twelve thousand o( (hem, being doidile (heir 
number; he drove them Irom their jiosts, with (he loss ot 
about three thousand men killed and taken; but it was bev 
lievi d (here were as many of (he I'reiuh killed as of (ho 
imperiali.sts. J’rince I'aigene came u)) within (wo days, 
and put all in order a;;ain. lie retired to a surer post, 
waiting (ill the troops from (iermany should come up: the 
slowne.ss ot the (lermans was always latal, in (he begin¬ 
ning ot the (aimpaign. 'I’he Duke of Savoy was now reduced 
to great extremities: he .saw (he sii-ge of Turin was design¬ 
ed ; he fortilied so many outposts, and put .so good a gar¬ 
rison in it, that he prepared well fora long siege, and a 
great resistance ; hi‘ wrote to the Queen, for a lurther sup¬ 
ply of .>0,000/. assuring her, that by that means (he place 
should be put in s(t good a state, that he would undertake 
that all should be done, whii h could be expected from 
brave and resolute men ; and so careful was the Lord 
Ircasurer to encourage him, that the courier was .sent back 
the next day, after' he came, with credit for the money, 
fhere w.as some hopes ol a jreace, as there was an actual 
ce.ssation of vvar in Hungary: the maleeontents had been 
put in hopes of a great diversion of (he Emperor’s forces, 
on the side ol Bavaria, w here there was a great insurrec¬ 
tion, provoked, as was said, by (he oppression of the im¬ 
perial officers, who were so ficciistomed to be heavy m 
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their quarters, that wluui tliey had llic pretence, that they 
were anioinr enemies, it may lx; easily helieved, there was 
much just occasion of complaint; and that they were guilty 
of ;;Teat exactions and rapine. This looked formidably at 
lirst, and scanned to llirealen a new war in those, jeart.s, but 
all was soon sapjeressed: the jneasants had no officers 
amoiur them, no disei)>line, nor ma;;ay,ines, atid no place of 
slren;;lh : so they were (piickly dis[)er.sed,and stricter orders 
were “iven, for the belter rcii'idaliiej; the military men, 
though it was not expected (hat tlu^sc^ would In' Ion;; ob- 
■served. 

While matters were in (his (lisi)osilion abroad, the treaty Tiu inaty 
for tin; union of the two kingdoms was brought on, and 
managed with great soleinnity. (ioininissions were given I'vo king, 
out for thirty-two |n rson.s of each kiiigdom, to meet at 
liondon on (he 18th of A|)ril; Somerset IIou.se was ap¬ 
pointed for the place of (he treaty; llu' persons who were 
named to (re;i( on (he Hngli.sh side, were well cho.sen ; they 
were! (he most ciipidrle of mamiging (he tia iity, and the 
best di.s|)o.sed to it, irf any in (In' kingdom. Those who 
carrte from Scotland, were not lookral on as men so well 
idfected to the design : most of them had stood out in a 
long and linn oppositioji to (he llevolntion, and to all that 
had been done afterwards, pursuant to it. The nomination 
of (he.se was (ixed on by the Dukes of Qtieen.sberry and 
Argyle; it was said by them, (hat though these objections 
did indeed lie against theia, yr-t they had such art interest in 
Scotland, that the engaging them to be cordially for the 
union, woidd be a grciit means to get it .igreed to in the 
]iarliamen( (here: the Scotch had got among them the 
notion of a fVeib'ial union, like that oj' (he linited Pro¬ 
vinces, or of (he cantons iit Swisscrland: but the English 
resolved to lose, no time in the examining or discussing 
of that project, for this reason, be.sides many others, that 
as long as the (wo nations had (wo dill'erc'iit jrarlijiments, 
they could break that union whensoever (hey pleased; for 
each nation would follow their own parliameirt. 'fhe de¬ 
sign was now to settle a lasting and indissoluble union 
betweeir Ore kingdoms, therefore they resolved to treat only 
about an incorporating union, that should put an end to all 
distinctions, and unite all their iirtercsts: so they at last 
entered ujron the scheme of an eirtire union. 
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Blit now to look again into our affairs abroad. The 
French seemed to have laid (ho design of their campaign 
so well, that it had every where a t'onuidablc appearance: 
and if (he ('xecution liad answen'd their scheme, it would 
have proved as glorious, as it was in the conclusion fatal 
to them. T’liey reckoned the taking of Barcelona and Turin 
sure : and by these, they (hought (he war, both in Spain and 
Italy, would be soon bromrht to an end; they knew they 
would be superior to any force that the Prince of Baden 
< ould bring tt»gether, on the l^pper Rhine; and they in¬ 
tended to ha\ c a great arm> in Flanders, where they knew 
our chief strength would be, to act as occasion or their 
other atfairs should recpiire. But how welt soever this design 
might seem tobelaid, it appeared t’rovidence had another; 
which w'as brought to bear every w here, in a most wonder¬ 
ful inaimei', and in a reverse to all their views. The steps 
of this, 1 intend to set out, rather as a meditation on the 
providence of God, than as a pariictilar history of this sig¬ 
nal year, for which 1 am no way fund shed : beside that, if 1 
were, it does not answer my in incipat design in writing. 

The l''rench lay thirty-sev en days before Barcelona: of 
that time, twenty-two vvcres])ent in taking Mountjoy; they 
seemed to think there was no danger of raising the Siege, 
and that therefore they might pruTceed as slowly as they 
pleased: the town was under such a con.sternation, that 
nothing but the King’s presence could have kept them 
from ca])itulatiug the first week of the siege: there were 
some mutinies raised, and some of the magistrates were 
killed in them ; but the King came among them on all oc¬ 
casions, and both quieted and animated them. Staidiope 
wrote, after the .siegD was over, (w liethcr as a courtier or not, 
I cannot tell, for he had now the character of the Queen’s 
envoy to King Charles,) that the King went into all places 
oF danger, and made all about him examples to the rest, 
to be hard at work, and constant ujjon duty. After Mount- 
joy was taken, the town was more pressed: the Earl ol 
Peterborough came from Valencia, and was upon the hills, 
but could not give them any great assistance; some few 
from Gironne, and ‘other places, got into the town: the 
French engineers performed their part with little skill and 
success; tho.se they relied most on, happened to be killed 
in the beginning of the siege. The Levant wind was all 
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this while so stronff, that it was not possible tor Leak (o 
come U]), so soon as was desired, to their relief. 

But when their strength, as well as their patiein e, was ! 
almost (jiatc oxhaiisled, the wind turned, and Leak with all 
possible haste sailed to thcni: as soon as the (iouut of 
Toidoiise had intelligence that he was near him, be sailed 
back to Toulon. Tesse, with King Philip, (who was in 
tlie camp, but was not once named in any action,) conti¬ 
nued three days before Barcelona, after their tieet sailed 
away: they could then have no hopes of carrying it, un¬ 
less a storm at sea had kept our tieet at a distance ; at last, 
on the 1st of May, O. S. the siege was raised, with great pre¬ 
cipitation, and in much disorder: their camp w as Icftwell fur¬ 
nished, and tdesick and w'ounded could not be carried off. 

On the day of the raising the siege, as the French army An ttiips. 
was marching off, the sun was eclipsed, and it was total in 
those parts: it is certain that there is no w eight to be laid 
on such things ; yet the vulgar being apt to look on them 
as ominous, it was censured as a great error in I’csse, not 
to Imvc raised the siege a day sooner; and that the rather, 
because the King of France had made the sun, with a 
motto of iVee pltiribus impar, his device. King Philip 
made all the haste he could to Perpignan, but his array was 
almost (|uitc ruined before he got thither: there w as no 
manner of communication, over land, between Barcelona 
and Portugal: so (he Portuguese, doubting the issue of 
that siege, had no mind to engage, further, till they saw how 


it ended: therefore they ordered their anny to march aside I'lif Earl oi 
to Ciudad Rodcrigo, on pretence that it was necessary to 
secure their frontier, by taking that place: it was taken 


after a very short siege, and with small resistance; from 
thence they advanced to Salamanca. But upon the news 
of raising the siege of Barcelona, they went on towards 
Madrid; the Duke of Berwick oidy observing their mo¬ 


tions, and .still retiring before theny. King Pliilip went. King I’hi- 
with great expedition, and a very small train, fronvPerpig-'|(|!,j|!-“'‘“(i 
nan to Navarre ; from thence Tic came jiost to Madrid : but soon loU it. 
finding he had no army that he could trust to, the grandees 
being now retired, and looking as so miuiy dead men; and 


he seeing that the Portuguese were still advancing, sent his 
Queen to Burgos, and followed her in a few days, carrying 
with him that which was valuable in the palace: and it 
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iroc. seems he despaired ever to return thither again, since he 
destroyed all that could not be carried away; in which he 
acted a very extraordinary part, for he did some of this with 
his own hand ; as the gentleman, whom the Earl of Gall¬ 
way sent over, told me w as universally believed in Madrid. 

The capital city being thus forsaken, the Earl of Gall¬ 
way came to it by the end of June; he met with no re¬ 
sistance indeed, but with as little welcome: an army of 
I’ortngnese, w ith a hereticsit their head, w ere certainly very 
loruftoioim- strange sights to the Castilians, who retaiiu'd all the pride, 

' without any of the courage, of their ancestors: they thought 

it below them to make their .submissions to any, but to the 
King himself; and if King Charles had come thither im¬ 
mediately, it was Irelicved that the entire reduction of 
fSpain would have berm soon Irrought about. It is not yet 
certain what made him stay .so long as he did at llarcelona, 
even from the beginning of May till near the end of .Inly. 
Those about him pretended, it wiis not lit to go to Madrid, 
till he was well furnished with money to make a decent en¬ 
try; Stanho]»e olfered to furnish him with what v\as neces¬ 
sary I'or the journey, but could not all'ord a magnilicent 
equipage for a solemn entiy. King Charles wrote* a very 
pres.sing letter to the Duke of Marlborough, setting forth 
his nccessirtes, and desiring greater .supplies; 1 saw this 
letter, fur the Duke .sent it over to the Lord Treasurer; 
but, little regard was had to it, because it was suggested 
from many difl’erent hands, that the Prince of Lichtenstein 
was enriching himself, and keeping his King poor. Others 
pretended the true caust^ of the delay was a secret amour 
of that King’s at Barcelona; whatsoever the cause of it 
might be, the clfeets_have hitherto proved fatal: it was 
tirst projrosed, that King (iharles .should march through 
Valencia, as the nearest and mucli the safest way, and he 
came on that design as far as Tarracona,: but advice being 
brought hiin there, thqt the kingdom'of Arragon was in 
a good di.sposition to declare for him, he was diverted 
from his tirst intentions, and prevailed on to go to Sa¬ 
ragossa ; where he was acknowledged by that kingdom: 
but he lost much time,, and more in the reputation of his 
arms, by delaying so long to move towards Madrid: so 
King Philip took heart, and came back from Burgo.s 
to Madrid. The Earl of Gallway was very uneasy at this 
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slow motion which King Charles made: King Philip had 
some more troops sent him from France, and the broken 
bodies of his army ladiig now brought together, he had an 
army ccpial in numbers to the Earl of Gallway, and so 
he marched up to him: but since so much depended on the 
issue of an action, the Earl of Galhvay avoided it, because 
he expected every day reinforc(uneu(s to be brought up 
to him, both by King Charles, and by the Earl of Peterbo¬ 
rough from Valencia: therefore, Jto facilitate this conjunc¬ 
tion, he moved towards Arragon; so that Madrid was 
again left to be jrossessed by King Philip. At Iasi, in the 
beginning of August, King Charles cann^ up, but with 
a very inconsirlerable force : a few days after, the Earl 
of Peterixuougli came also with an e.scorl, rather than 
any strength; for lu' had not with him above live hun¬ 
dred dragoons. He was now uneasy, becau.se he rould 
not have the supreme command, both the Earl of Gallway 
and (hmnt \oyelles being much antienter officers than 
he was. Rut, to deliver him from the uneasiness of being 
commanded by them, the Queen had sent him the powers 
of an ainhas.sador extraordinary ; and he took that charac¬ 
ter on him for a few days. His complaining so much 
as he did of the Prince of Lichtenstein and the German.s, 
who were still posse.ssed of King (diarlcs's coniidence, 
made him very unacceptable to that King: so he, waiting 
for orders from the Queen, withdrew' from the camp, and 
sailed away in one of the Queen’s ships to Genoa. Our 
licet lay all the summer in the Mediterranean; which 
obliged the French to keep theirs within Toulon. Car- 
thagena declared for King Charles, and was secured by some 
of our ships: the licet came, before Alicant: the seamen 
landed and .stormed the town; the castle lieltl out some 
weeks, but then it capitulated, and the soldiers by articles 
were obliged to march to Cadiz. Soon after that, our fleet 
sailed out of the .Straits; one sipiadron was sent to the 
West Indies, another was to lie at ”Lisbon, ancl the rest 
were ordered home. After King Charles had Joined Lord 
(fallway. King Philip's army and his looked on one an¬ 
other for some time, but w ithout venturing on any action: 
they were near an equality, and both .sides expected to be 
reinforced; so in that uncertainty, neither side would put 
any thing to hazard. 
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Hut HOW I turn to another and a greater scene: the King 
The batiie ot France was assured, that the King of Denmark would 
hef"''"' ‘^tund upon some liigli demands, he made to the allies, 
so that the Duke of Marlborough could not have the 
Danes, who were about ten or twelve thousand, to join 
him lor some time; and that the Prussians, almost as 
many as the Danes, could not <a)mc up to the confed(uat(5 
army for some weeks: so he ordered the I'ilector of Ba- 
r aria luid Villeroy to mairch up to them, and to viuiture on 
a battle ; since, without the Danes, they would have been 
much superior in number. The .states yielded to all Den¬ 
mark’s demands, and the Prinee of Wirtemberg, who com 
manded their troops, being very well allected, reckoned 
that all being granted, he lu'eded not stay till In' .sei\t 
to Denmark,nor wait for their express orders ; but marched 
and joined the army the day before the engagement. Some 
thought, that (he King of Prance, upon the news of the dis 
grace before Barcelona, that he might cover (hat, resolved 
to put all to venture, hoping that a victory would have se( 
all to righls: this pa.ssed gv iu'rally in (he world. But the 
Duke of Marlborough told me, (hal there being only twelve 
days between the raising of the siege of Barcelona and 
tills battle, the one being on the l.st of .May, and (he other 
on the 12th, eight of which must,be allowed for (he cou¬ 
rier to Paris, and from (hence to Brabant, it semned not 
po.ssible to pul things in the order in which he saw them in 
so short a time. The French left their baggage and heavy 
cannon at .ludoign, and marched iij) to (he Duke of .Marl¬ 
borough : he was marching towards them, on (he same de- 
.sign; for if they had not offered him battle on the 12(h, 
he was resolved to have attacked them on (he 18th of May : 
they met near a village called Ilamillies (not far from the 
Mchaigne), from whence the battle takes its name. 

Aureal lie- Thc engagement wUS uii entire one, iuid the action was 
»” fcaiht'i. hours; )»oth the French inousrjuetaircs and the 

cuirassiers were there : the Elector of Bavaria said, it was 
the best army he ever beheld; but, after two hours, the 
French gave way every where, so it ended in an entire de¬ 
feat. They lost both their Ccimp, baggage, and artillery, as 
well as all that they had left in Judoigu; and in all possi¬ 
ble confusion they passed the Dyle; our men pursuing, till 
it was dark. The Duke of Marlborough said to me, the 
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Freiicli army looked tli(? best of any he had ever seen: but 
that (lieir Otiieers did not do tlieir part, nor shew Die cou- 
raee Dia( liad a|)pcared amon;? them on other oecasions. 

And when J as'.ed liim the dilference between the actions 
at Jfocksled and at liamillies; he said, the first battle 
lasted between seven and eight hours, and we lost above 
twi'he thousand men in it; whereas the second lasted not 
aliove two hours, and we lost not above two thousand five 
humlred men. Orders were presditly sent to the great ci¬ 
ties to draw the garrisons out of them, that so the french 
might have again the face of an army ; for their killed, their 
deserters, and their prisoners, on this great day, were about 
twenty thousand men. 'I'he Duke of Marlborough lost no 
time, but folfovved tliem close: Louvain, .Vleeuuu, and 
llnissels submitted, besides many lesser tilaces ; Antweri) Fiami. r. 
made a shew ol standing out, but soon tollowcd the exam- redund. 
jile of the rest: Ghent and IJrugi's did the same; in all these 
King (,’harles was proclaimed. I'pon this unexpected ra¬ 
pidity of success, the Duke of Marlborough went to the 
Hague to concert mea.sures with the states, whi're he staid 
but few days; for they agreed to every thing he pioposed, 
ami sent him back with full ])oweis. The first thing he un¬ 
dertook was the siege of Ostend, a iilacc famous for its long o»irnd and 

, , , I- , Memiila- 

siege 111 the last age : tl»‘ natives ol the place were disposed t,.,,. 
to return to the Austrian family, and the French, Dual were 
in it, had so lost all heart and spirit, that they made not the 
resistance that was looked for: in ten days after they sat 
down liefore it, and w ithin four days alter the batteries were 
linistied, they cajiitiilated. From thence the confederates 
went to Meiiiii. wliieh was esteemed the best fini.shed forti- 
lieation in all those parts; it was liuilf after the peace of 
A'imegiien ; nothing that art could contrive was wanting to 
reinh'r it imjiregnalile; and it was dcl'ended Iry a garrison 
of six thousand men, so that many tlioiight it was too bold 
an uiideiiaking to .sit’down before it The Frepch army 
was liedome considerable, by great detachments brought 
Irom the I'pper Khine, where Alaushal Villars was so 
far superior to the Germans, that, if it had not been for this 
revulsion of his forces, the circles ofi Snabia and Franco¬ 
nia would have been much exposed to pillage and con 
trilmlion. 

The Duke of Vendome’s conduct in Italy had so raised 
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his character, that, he was thmiglit the only man fit to be at 
ThTiCu the head of the army in Flanders: so he was sent for, and 
1,1 Veudomo had that command given him, with a very high compliment, 
fnHamialf "hicli was Very injurions to the other ollicers, since he was 
declared to be the single man on whom France could de¬ 
pend, and by whom it could be protected in that extremity. 
Tlie Duke of Orleans was sent to command in Italy, and 
Marshal Marsin was sent with him to assist, or rather in 
reality to govern him; and so obstinately nas the King of 
France sot on pursuing his first designs, that not w ithstand- 
ing his disgraces, both in ,Spain and in the Netherlands, 
yet (since lie had ordered all the preparations for the siege 
of Turin) he would not desist from that attempt, but order¬ 
ed it to be pursued with all possible vigour. ' The siege of 
Menin was, in the meanwhile, carried on so successfully, 
that the trenches were opened on the 24th of .luly, and the 
batteries were finished on the 29th; and they ])ressed the 
plaiT so warmly, that they capitulated on the 11th of Au¬ 
gust, and marclied out on the 14th, being St. Lewis's day: 
four thousand men marched out of the place. 

It seemed strange, that a garrison, which was still so nu¬ 
merous, sliould give up, in so short a time, a place that was 
both so strong and so well fiiriii.shed : but as the French 
were much sunk, so the allies were, now become very e.v- 
pert al carrying on of sieges; and spared no cost that was 
necessary lor dispatch. Uendennonde had been for some 
weeks under a blockade: this the Duke of Marlborough 
r)„ii,i«- ordered to be turned into a formal siege. The iilacc was 

moiifjf >*nd 1 1 • 1 II' T-v * 

AetiijHkon. SO suiToinitlca With wuter, that the King- ol France having 
once begun a siege there, was forced to raise it; yet it was 
now so pressed, thgt the garrison ofl'ered to capitulate, but 
the Duke of Marlborougli would give them no other terras 
but those of being prisoners of war, to which they were 
forced to submit. Aeth was next invested; it lay so in¬ 
conveniently between F'landers and' llrabant, that it was 
nece.ssary to clear that communication, and to deliver liru.s- 
scls from the danger of that neighbourhood: in a fortnight's 
time it was also obliged to capitulate, and the garrison 
were made prisoners *01 war. 

During those sieges, the Duke of 'Fendome having fixed 
himself in a camp tiiat cx>uld not b« forced, did not think 
lit to give the Duke of Marlborough any disturbance, while 
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he lay vVilh his army coveTinsr the siei'es: the French were ’?<'<!• 
jealous of the Klector of Bavaria’s heat, and tlioufjli lie de- 
sired to command an army apart, yet it was not thought tit 
to divide the I'orces, though nov grown to be very nume¬ 
rous. Deserters said the panic was still so great in tiie 
army, that there was no appearance of tlieir M'utnring on 
any action: J^aris itself was under a high consternation; and 
though the King canied his misfortunes Avilh an a])peai- 
ance of calmness and composute, yet he was often let 
blood, which was thought an indication of a great commo¬ 
tion within; and this was no doubt the greater, because it 
was so much disguised. No news was talked of at that 
court; all was silent and solemn ; so that even the Dutch¬ 
ess Dowager of Orleans knew not the true state of their af¬ 
fairs, w'hich made her write to her aunt, tlie, Electorcss of 
Ifanover, to learn news other. 

There w'as another alarm given them, which heightened Do.si{;n.s fnr 
the disorder they were in; the Queen and the states formed tuami" 
a design of a descent in France, with an army of about ten 
thousand foot, and twelve hundred horse. 'File Earl of Di¬ 
vers commanded the land army, as Shovel did a royal 
fleet, that was to convoy them, and to secure their landing; 
it was to Ik; near Uourdeanx: but tlie .secret was then so 
well kept, that the Frelich could not penetrate into it; so 
the alarm Avas general. ]t put all the maritime counties of 
France to a vast charge, and under dismal apprehensions: 
officers were sent from the court to exercise them; but tliey 
.saw what their militia was, and tliat was all their defence. 

1 have one of the manifesto’s that the Earl of Rivers was 
ordered to puhlisli u]tou liis lauding: he declared by it, 
that he was come neither to pillage the country, nor to con¬ 
quer any part of it; he came only to restore the people to 
their liberties, and to have assemblies of the states, as they 
had antiently, and to restore the edicts to the protestants; 
he promised protection to all that shwuld come in to him. 

Tlie troops were all i)ut aboard at Portsmoutli, in the be¬ 
ginning of .Inly, but they were kept in our ports, by con¬ 
trary winds, till die beginning of October: the design on 
France was then laid aside; it was tob late in tlie year for 
the fleet to sail into Ihe Bay of Biscay, and to lie there, for 
any considerable time, in that .season; the reduction of 
Spain was of Ihe greatest importance to us; so new orders, 
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i? 06 . wore sent them to sail first to Lisbon, and there to take 
such measures as the state of Uie allairs of Spain sliotild 
require. 

The sieje of The siesi'c of Turin was besrun iti May, and was cwitinued 
rurin. befrinning of September : there was a strong garri¬ 

son within it, and it was well furnished, l»olh witli provi¬ 
sions and auimiinition. The Duke of Savoy put all to the 
hazard: lie sent his Dutchess with his cliildren to Genoa; 
and liimseif, w ith a hody'of three thousand liorse was mov¬ 
ing about 'J’urin, from valley to valley, till that body was 
much diminished ; for he was, as it were, hunted from place 
to place by the Duke of feuillade, who commanded in the 
siege, and drove the Duke of Savoy before him ; so that all 
hope of relief lay in I’rince Tugene. The garrison made a 
noble resistance, and maintained their outworks long; tliey 
blevvu]) many mines, and dis])uicd every inch of ground 
with great resolution: they lost about .six thou.sand men, 
who were either killed, or had de.siTted duiing the siege; 
and their powder was at last .so spent, that tin y must have 
capitulated within a day or tw ii, if they had not been re¬ 
lieved. 'J’he siege cost the French very dear; they w ere 
often forced to change tlieir allacks, and lost ahoiit lonr- 
t<‘en thousand men before the place, for they were IVe- 
quently beat from tlie posts that they had gained. 

Prtrae Priiiec Eugene made all the haste he could to their re- 
man'hlto oourt of Viciiiia had not given due orders, as 

rai.se it. they had undertaken, for the provision of the troops (hat 
were to march through their country to join liini : this oc¬ 
casioned many complaints, and some deltiy. The truth 
was, that court was so much set on the rediitdion of Hun¬ 
gary, that all otlier .things were much neglected, while tliat 
alone seemed to possess them. A treaty was set on foot 
with the malecontcnts there, by the mediation of England 
and of the states ; a cessation of arms was agreed to for 
two months. All that belonged td that court w ere very 
uneasy while that continued ; they had shared among them 
the confiscations of all the great estates in Hungary, and 
llicy .saw, that if a peace was made, all these w ould be va¬ 
cated, arid (he estates would be restored to tlieir former 
owners: so they took all possible means to baverse the 
negotiation and to inflame the Emperor. Tliere seienied to 
be some probability of bringing things to a settlement, bui 
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that could not be brought to any conclusion during the 
term of the cessation ; when that was lapsed, the Emperor 
could not be prevailed on to renew' it: he reealled his 
troops from the Upp<;r Rhine, though that was conlrary to 
all his agreements with tlie empire. Notwithstanding all 
this ill management of the court of V ienna, Prince Jhigene 
got togetluT the greatest part of tliosc troops that he ex¬ 
pected in the Veronese before the end of June : tln^y were 
not yet all come up, but he, believkig himself strong enough, 
resolv<!d to advance ; and he left the Prince of Hesse with 
a body (o receive the rest, and by them to force a diver¬ 
sion wliih^ lie should be going on. 'J'he Diike of V'endomc 
had taken care of all tin' fords of the Adige, the Mineio, 
and the Oglio’; and had cast up sneli lines and entreneh- 
ments every wliere, that he liad assured the court of Prance 
it was not possible for Prince Eugene to break through all 
tliat opposition, at least to do it in any lime to relieve I'a- 
rin. I5y this time the Duke of Orleans was come to take 
the army out of V'endome’s hands; biit before (haf Duke 
had leff it, they saw that In' liad rec koned wrong in all tlio.se 
hopes he had given the court of Prance cd'stoiiping Prince 
Eugene'.s march. l''or, in the iieginning of July, he .sent a 
few hattalions over one of the fords of the Adige, wlane 
the Preneh were well posted, and double their number; 
yet they ran away with s;<ic' h jirecipitation, that they letf 
every thing bi'himl (hem: upon (hat. Prince Jvugene passed 
the Adige with his whole army, and the Preneh, in a con- 
.slernalion, retired behind the Mineio. After this. Prince 
Eugen<“ surprised (he Premeh willi a motion that they had 
not looked for nor prepared against, for lie passed the Po; 
the J)ukc of Orleans followed him,,but deelincd an en¬ 
gagement; wlierenpon Prince Eugene wrote to the Duke 
of Marlborough that he felt (he ('ffccts of the battle of Ra- 
millies even in Italy, the I'reuch seeming to be every where 
dispirited witli their Vnisfortuncs. Prince Eiugune, march¬ 
ing nearer the Appciiiues, had gained some days’ march of 
the Duke of Orleans; upon which that Duke repassed tlic 
Po, and advanced with such haste towards Turin, that he 
took no care of the pass at Stradc^la, which might have 
been kept and disputed for some days: Prince Eugene 
found no opposition there; nor did he meet with any other 
difficulty, but from the length of the march, and the heat 
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iTos. of the season ; for lie was in motion all the montlis of July 
and August. 

In the beginning of September, the Duke of Savoy joined 
him, with the small remnants of his army, and they hasted 
on to Turin. The Duke of Orleans had got tliither bel'ore 
them, and the jilace was now reduecd to the last extremi¬ 
ties : the Duke of Orleans, with most of the chief officers, 
were for marching out of the trenches; Marsin was of an¬ 
other mind, and when he*found it hard to maintain his opi¬ 
nion, he produced positive oi'ders for it, which put an end 
to the debate. The Duke of Savoy saw the necessity of 
attacking them in their trenches; his army consisted of 
twenty-eight thousand men, but tlu^y were good troo])s ; the 
French were aboi e forty thousand, and in a well fortified 
cam]); yet, after two hours’ resistance, the Duke of Savoy 
broke through, and then there was a gri^at de.struction; the 
French flying in much disorder, and leaving a vast treasure 
in their camj), besides great stores of provisions, ammu- 
Tiio I'ri-nrh iiition, aiul artillery. It was so mitire a defeat, that not 
alT ii'o"'”' above sixteen hundred men of tliat great army got off in a 
MPjjoiaised. body; and they made all the ha.ste they could into Dau- 
fihiny. 'Fhe Duke of Savoy went into Turin, where it may 
be easily imagined he w as recei ved with much joy; the gar¬ 
rison, for want of jiowder, was not in a condition to make 
a sally on the Fnmch while he attacked them; the French 
were pursued us far as men wearied with such an action 
could follow them, and many prisoners were taken. The 
Duke of Orleans, though he lost the day, yet gave great 
demonstrations of courage, find received several wounds: 
Marshal Marsin fell into the enemies’ hands, but died of 
his wounds in a few hours; and upon him all the errors of 
this dismal day were cast, though the heaviest part of the 
load fell on Fhamillard, who was then in the supreme de¬ 
gree of favour at court, and was entirely possessed of Ma¬ 
dame Maintenon’s confidence. Feuiflade had married his 
daughter, and, in order to the advancing him, he had the 
command of this siege given him, which was thus obsti¬ 
nately pursued till it ended in this fatal manner. ITie ob¬ 
stinacy continued, foi* the King sent orders, for a month 
together, to the Duke of Orleans to march back into Pied¬ 
mont, when it was absolutely impossible; yet repeated or¬ 
ders were sent, and the reason of this was understood af- 
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terwards: Madame Maiidenon, it seems, took that care of 
the King’s lieallh and liumour, that slie did not .sull'er the ill 
slate of his alfairs lo he fully told to him; lie, all that 
while, was made believe that the siege was only raised upon 
the advance of Prince J'iugene’s army, and kiniw not (hat 
his own was deleated and ruined. I am not enough versed 
in military affairs to oiler any judgment iijion that point, 
whether they did well or ill not to go out of their camp to 
tight: it is certain that the tight was more disorderly, and 
the lo.ss was much greater, by reason of (heir lying within 
their lines : in this J have known men of the trade of ditfer- 
cut opinions. 

M hih^ this was done at Turin, the Prince of Hesse ad¬ 
vanced to the’Mincio, which the French abandoned; but 
as he went to take Fastiglione, Medavi, the J'rcnch general, 
surprised him, and cul olf about two thousand of his men; 
upon which he was forced to retire to the Adige. The 
French maguifiiai this excessively, hoping with the noise 
they made about it to balance tbeir real loss at Turin. 

The Prince of V’audeuiont, upon the news from Turin, 
loft the city of Milan, and retired with the small force he 
had to Creniona : the Duke of Savoy and Prince Eugene 
marched with all haste into the Milanese: the city of Mi¬ 
lan was opened to them; but the citadel and some strong 
places, that had garrisons in them, stood out some time ; 
yet ))lace after place capitulated, so that it wag visible all 
would quickly fall into their hands. 

Such a succession of eminent misfortunes, in one cam¬ 
paign, and in so many diHeicnt places, was witliout ex¬ 
ample : it made all people conclude, that tiie lime was 
come, in which tlie jrerlidy, the tyranny, and the cruelty of 
tliat King’s long and bloody reign, was now to be repaid 
him, with the same severe measure, with whicli he had for¬ 
merly treated others: but the .secrets of God arc not to be 
too boldly pried into,‘till lie is plcastcd lo displ-jy them to 
u.s more openly. It is certainly a year that deserves to be 
long and much rememlnucd. 

In the end of Uie campaign, in whicli Poland had been n,e Kiiip.'t 
harassed with the continuance of tho war, hut without any 

Jiiarclieu n- 

great action ; the King of Sweden, seeing (hat King Angus- to Shmi.ij 
tas sujiported his affairs iii Poland, by Ihi* supplies both of 
J»cu and money that he drew from his electorate, ici.olvcd 
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to stop that resource: so he marched through Silesia and 
Lusatia into Saxony. He quickly made himself master of 
an open country, that was hioking for no .such invasion, and 
was in no sort prepared for it, and had few strong places in 
it capable of any resislance: the rich town of Lei])sic and 
all tlic rest of the coiintly was, without any opposition, put 
under contriluition. All theempiriMvas alarmed at this; it 
was at lirst apjrrehended, that it was set on by the l'’rench 
councils, to raise a new' war in (icnnany, and to put the 
north all in a flame. The king of Sweden gave it out, that 
he had no design to gire any disturbance to the empire: 
that he intended, by this march, only to bring the war of 
Poland to a speedy couclnsion; and it was reasonable to 
believe, that such an unlooked-for incident would soon bring 
that war to a crisis. 

This was the state of our alfairs abroad, in this glorous 
and ever-memorabh' \ear. At home, another matter of gveat 
consc(inence was put in a good ami promising method: the 
commissioners of belli kingdoms sat close in a treaty till 
about the middle of Jidy ; in conclusion, they pn pared a 
complete scheme of an entire union of both 'nations: some 
jiarticulars being only referred, to be .settled by their par¬ 
liaments respi'ctively. hen every thing was agreed to, 
they presented one copy of the treaty to the Queen, and 
each side had a copy, tobe jnesented to their respective par¬ 
liament, all the three copies being sigin'd by the commis¬ 
sioners of both kingdoms: it w'as resolved to lay the mat¬ 
ter first before the parliament ol' Scotland, because it was 
apprehended, that it w ould meet wdth the greatest opposi¬ 
tion there. 

The union of thC' two kingdoms was a work of which 
many had quite despaired, in w'hich number 1 w’as one; 
and those who entertained lietter hopes, thought it mtist 
have run out into a long negotiation for .several years: but, 
beyond jrll men’s expectation, it was begun and finished 
within the compass of one. 'I'lic eoininissioners brought 
up from Scotland for the treaty, were so .strangely cho.sen 
(the far greater number having continued in an opposition 
to the government, fcver since the Kcvolution), that from 
thence many concluded, that it was'not sincerely designed 
by the ministry, when they saw such a nomination. This 
was a piece of the Earl of Stair’s cunning, who did heartily 
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promote the design: he then thought, that if such a number 
of those who were looked on as jacobihis, and were popular 
men on that account, among the disalTccted there, could be 
so wrought on, as to be engaged in (be allair, the work would 
be much the easier, when laid before the parliament of Scot¬ 
land ; and in this, the event shewed that he took right mea¬ 
sures. The Lord Somers had (he chi(if hand in projecting 
the scheme of the union, into which all the coniinissioners of 
the English nation went very easily; the advantages that 
were offered to Scotland, in the whole frame of it, w{!re so 
great and so v isible, that nothing but tin; consideration of 
(he safety that was to be procured by it to England, could 
have brought the English to agree to a project, that, in every 
branch of it, was much more favourable to the Scotch nation. 

They w'ere to bear less than the Ibrtieth part of the pub¬ 
lic taxes : when 4.s-. in the pound was levied in England, 
which amotinted to 2,000,000/., Scotland was only to be 
(axed at 48,000/. which was eight months’ assessment; they 
had been accustomed for some years to pay (his, and they 
.said it was all that the nation could bear. It is held a 
maxim, that in the framing of a government, a proj>ortion 
ought to be observed, between the share in (he legislature 
and the burden to be borne ; yet, in return of the fortieth 
part of the burden, (hey ofl'ercd the Scotch near the ele¬ 
venth part of the legislature: for the peers of Scotland 
were to be represented by sixteen peers in the House of 
Lords, and the commoHS by I'orty-five members in the 
House of Comurons; and t hese were to be chosen, accord¬ 
ing to the methods to be .settled in the parliament of Scot¬ 
land ; and since Scotland w as to pay customs and excises 
on the same foot wiU) England, and was to bear a share in 
paying much of (he debt England had contracted during 
the war, 398,000/. was to be raised in England and sent 
into Scotland as an etiuivalcnt for (hat; and that was to be 
applied to the recoinihg the money, ,lhat all might be of 
one denomination and standard, and to paying the public 
debts of Scotland, and repaying to their African Company 
all their losses with interest; upon which that company 
was to be dissolved; and the overplus of the equivalent 
was to be applied to the encouragement of manufactures. 

Trade was to be free all over the island, and to the plan¬ 
tations; private rights were to be preserved; andthejudi- 

VOL. IV. T 
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1706, Maichmont; and against it by the Dukes of Hamilton and 
Athol, and the Marquis of Annandalc. The Duke of Athol 
was believed to be in a foreign correspondence, and was 
much set on violent methods. Duke Hamilton managed 
the debate with great vehemence, but was against all des¬ 
perate motions. He had much to lose, and was resolved 
not to venture all with tliosc who suggested the necessity 
of running, in the old Scotch way, to extremities. The 
topics from which the arguments against the union were 
drawn, were the antiquity mid dignity of their kingdom, 
which was offered to be given up and sold: they were de¬ 
parting from an independent state, and going to sink into a 
a dependence on England ; what conditions soever might 
be now speciously ofl'ercd, as a security to thtin, they could 
not expect that they shoidd be adhered to, or religiously 
maintained in a parliamenl, where sixteen peers and forty- 
five comm.oners, could not hold the balance, against aliove 
an hundred peers and live hundred and thirteen commoners. 
Scotland would be no more considered as fonnerly by fo¬ 
reign princes’and states. Theirpeers would be precarious 
and elective: they nniguified their crown, with the other 
regalia so much, that since the nation seemed resolved 
never to suffer them to be carried away, it was jirovided, in 
a new clause added to the articles, that these should still 
remain withiif the kingdom. They insisted most vehe¬ 
mently on the danger that the constitution of their church 
must be in, w hen all .should be under the power of a British 
parliament: this was pressed with fury by some, who were 
known to be the most violent enemies to presbytery of any 
in that nation: but it was done on design to inflame that 
body of men by those apjrrehensions, and so to engage 
them to persist in their opposition. To allay that heat, 
after the general vote was carried for the union, before they 
entered on the consideration of the particular articles, an 
act was prepared for securing the presbyterian govern¬ 
ment ; by which it was declared to be the only government 
of that church, unalterable in all .succeeding times, and the 
maintaining it was declared to be a fundamental and es¬ 
sential article and condition of fhc union; and this act was 
to be made a part of the act for the union, which, in the 
consequence of that, was to be ratified by another act of 
parliament in England: thus those, who were the greatest 
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enemies to presbytery of any in the nation, raised the ela- 
monr of the danger that form of government would be in, 
if the union went on to such a height, that by their means 
this act was carried, as far as any human law could go, for 
their security: for by this, they had not only all the secu¬ 
rity that their own parliament could give them, but they 
were to have the faith and authority of the parliament of 
England, it being, in the stipulation, made an essential 
condition of the union. The casrying this matter so far, 
was done in hopes that the parliament of England would 
never I)e brouglit to pass it. This act was passed, and it 
gave an entire satisfaction to those who were disposed to 
receive any; bid nothing could satisfy men who made use 
of this only to inllame others. Those who opposed the 
union, finding the majority was against them, studied to 
raise a storm without doors, to frighten them. A set of ad¬ 
dresses against the union were .sent round all the counties, 
in which those who opposed it had any interest. There 
came u]) many of these in the name of counties and bo¬ 
roughs, and at last from parishes: this made some noise 
abroad, but was very little considered there, when it was 
known by whose arts and practices they were procured. 
When this appeared to have little effect, pains were taken 
to animate the rabble to violent attempts, both at Edin¬ 
burgh iuid at Glasgow. Sir Patrick Johnston, lord provost 
of Edinburgh, had been one of the commissioners, and had 
concurred heartily in the design: a great multitude gathered 
about his house, and were forcing the doors on design, as 
was believed, to murder him; but guards came and dis¬ 
persed them. Upon this attempt, the privy-council set out 
a proclamation against alt such riots^ and gave orders for 
quartering the guards within the town: but to shew that this 
was not intended to overawe the parliament, the whole 
matter was laid before them, and the proceedings of the 
privy-council were approved. No .other violp,nt attempt 
was made after this, but the body of the people shewed so 
much .sullenness, that probably had any person of authority 
once kindled the fire, they .seemed to be of such combus¬ 
tible matter, that the union might, have cast that nation 
into great convulsions. These things made great impres¬ 
sions on the Duke of Queensberry, and on some about him: 
he despaired of succeeding, and he apprehended his per- 
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1706 . sou niigiit be in danger. One about him wrote to my Lord 
Treasurer, representing the ill temper the nation was gene¬ 
rally in, and moved for an adjournment, that so with the 
help of some time, and good management, those difficulties, 
which seemed then insuperable, might be conquered. The 
Lord Treasurer told me his answer was, that a delay was, 
upon the matter, laying the whole design aside; orders 
were given, both in England and Ireland, to have troops 
ready upon call; and if it was necessary, more forces 
should be ordered from Flanders. Tlie French were in no 
condition to send any assistance to (hose who might break 
out, so that the circumstances of the tiuu’ were! favourable; 
he desired, therefore, that they would go oq, and not be 
alarmed at the foolish behaviour of some, who, whatever 
might be given out in their names, he believed, had more 
wit than to ruin themselves. Every step that was made, 
and every vote that was carried, was with the saim' slnmgth, 
and met with the same opposition: both parlies giving 
strict attendance during the whole .session, which lasted 

1707 . for three months. Many protestations were printed, with 

tfi iu«ns vote. In conclusion, the whole articles of the 

(rcaiy were agreed to with some small variations. The Earl 
of Stair, having maintained the debate on the last day, in 
which all was concluded, died the next night suddenly, his 
spirits being quite exhausted by the length and vehemence 
of the debate. The act passed, and was scut up to Lon¬ 
don in the beginning of February. 

The Queen laid it before the two houses; the House of 
Commons agreed to it all, without any opposition, so .soon, 
that it was thought they interposed not delay and consider¬ 
ation enough, suitable to the importance of so great a trans¬ 
action. The debates were longer and more solemn in the 
House of Lords: the Archbishop of Canterbury moved, 
t hat a bill might be brought in for securing the church of Eng¬ 
land : by it, all acts passed in favour of our church, were 
declared to be in full force for ever; and this was made a 
fundamental and essential part of the union. Some excep¬ 
tions were taken to the words of the bill, as not so strong 
as the act passed in'Scotland seemed to be, since the 
government of it was not declared to be unalterable: but 
they were judged more proper, since, where a supreme le¬ 
gislature is once acknowledged, nothing can be unaltera¬ 
ble. After this was over, the Lords entered upon the con- 
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sideration of the articles, as they were amended in Scot¬ 
land : it was pretended, that here a new constitution was 
made, the consequence of which, they said, was the alter¬ 
ing all the laws of England. All the judges were of opi¬ 
nion, that there was no weight in this: great exceptions 
were taken to the .small proportion Scotland was rated at, 
in the laying on of taxes; and their election of peers, to 
every new parliament, was said to be contrary to the na¬ 
ture of peerage. To all the obj^ections that were offered, 
this general answer was made, that so great a thing as the 
uniting the whole island into one government, could not be 
compassed, but with some inconveniences: but if the ad¬ 
vantage of safety and union was greater than those inconve¬ 
niences, then-a lesser evil must be submitted to. An elective 
peer was indeed a great prejudice to the peers of Scotland; 
but .since they had submitted to it, there was no just occa¬ 
sion given to the peers of England to complain of it. But 
the debate held longest upon the matters relating to the 
government of the church: it was said, here was a real 
danger the church ran into, when so many votes of persons 
tied to presbytery, were admitted to a share in the legisla¬ 
ture. All the rigour witli which the episcopal clergy had 
been treated in Scotland, was set forth, to shew with how 
implacable a temper they were set against the church of 
England; yet, in return to all that, it was now demanded, 
from the men of this church, to enact, that the Scotch form 
should continue unalterable, and to admit those to vote 
among us, who were such declared enemies to our consti¬ 
tution. Here was a plausible subject for popular elo¬ 
quence, and a great deal of it was brought out upon this 
occasion, by Hooper, Beveridge, and some other bi.shops, 
and by the Earls of Rochester and Nottingham. But to 
all this it was answered, that the chief dangers the church 
was in, were from France and from popery; so that what¬ 
soever secured us fropi these, delivered us from our justest 
fears. Scotland lay on the weakest side of’ England, 
where it could not be defended but by an array: the col¬ 
lieries on the Tyne lay exposed for several miles, and 
cotdd not be preserved, but at a great charge, and with a 
great force. If a war should fall out between the two na¬ 
tions, and if Scotland should be conquered, yet, even in 
that case, it must be united to England, or kept under by 
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i7w. an army. Tlio dangler of kecpinj? up a standing force, in 
the hands of any prince, and to be modelled by him (who 
might engage the Scotch to join with that army and turn 
upon England), was visible: and any union, after such a 
conquest, would look like a force, and so could not be 
lasting; whereas all was now voluntary. As for church 
matters, there had been such violence used by all sides, in 
their turns, that none of them could reproach the others 
much, without having it returned upon them too justly. A 
softer management would lay those heats, and bring men 
to a better temper. The cantons of Swisscrland, though 
very zealous in their different religions, yet were united in 
one general body: the diet of Germany was composed of 
men Ol’ three dilTerent religions; so that several constitu¬ 
tions of churches might be put under one legislature; and 
if there was a danger of either side, it was much more like¬ 
ly that five hundred and thirteen w ould be too hard for for¬ 
ty-five, than that forty-five would master five hundred and 
thirteen; especially when the crown w as on their side; and 
there were twenty-six bishops in the House of Lords, to 
outweigh the sixteen votes from Scotland. It was indeed 
said, that all in England were not zealous for the church; 
to which it was answered, that by the same reason it might 
be concluded, tliat all those of Scotland were not zealous 
for their way, especially when the favour of the court lay 
in the English scale. The matter w'as argued, for the 
union, by the Bishops of Oxford, N orwich, and myself, by 
the Lord Treasurer, the Earls of Sunderland and Wharton, 
and the Lords Townshend and Hallifax; but above all, by 
the Lord Somers. Every division of the House was made 
with so great an inequality, that they were but twenty 
against fifty that were for the union. When all was agreed 
to, in both houses, a bill was ordered to be brought in to 
enact it; which was prepared by Harcourt with so parti¬ 
cular a contrivance, .that it cut off ‘all debates. The pre¬ 
amble was a recital of the articles, as they were passed in 
Scotland, together with the acts made in both parliaments, 
for the security of their several churches; and in conclu¬ 
sion, there came one'enacting clause, ratifying all. This 
put those upon great difficulties, who had resolved to ob¬ 
ject to several articles, and to inast on demanding some 
alterations in them; for they could not come at any de- 
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bate about them; tlicy could not object to the recital, it 
|}eing merely matter of fact; and they had not strengtli 
enough to oppose the general cnactinf^ clause, nor was it 
easy to come at particulars, and to oiler provisos relating 
to them. The matter was carried on with .such zeal, that 
it pmssed through tlie llou.se of Commons, before those, 
who intended to oppose it, had recor ered themselves out 
of the surprise, under which the foiin it was drawn in had 
put them. It did not stick long nu the House of Lords, 
for all the articles had been cojiiously debated there for se¬ 
veral days before the bill was sent U|) to them: and thus 
this great design, so long wislicd ami laboured for in vain, 
was begun, and happily ended, within the compass of nine 
months. 1'he Imion w as to commence on the Ist of May, 
and till that time, the two kingdoms were still distinct, and 
their two parliaments continued still to sit. 

In Scotland, they proceeded to dispose of the sum pro- ’•’i"' equi'a- 
vided to be the equivalent: in this, great partialities ap-or' 
pcared, which were much complained of; but there was 
not strength to oppose them. The ministry, and those who 
deircndcd on them, moved for very extravagant allowances 
to those who had been employed in this la.st, and in the 
former treaty; and they made large allotments of some 
public debts, that were complained of as unreasonable and 
unjust; by which, a great part of the sum was diverted 
from answering the end for which it was given. This was 
innch opposc'd by the squadron, but as the ministers pro¬ 
moted it, and those who were to get by it, made all the in¬ 
terest they could to obtain it (some i'ew of tlicui only e.\- 
cepted, who, as became generous patriots, slunvcd more 
regard to the ])ublic than to their private ends), so those, 
w ho had op])ose(i the union, were not ill pleased to sec this 
sum so nii.sap))lied; ho))ing by that means, that the aver¬ 
sion, which tliey endeavoured to infuse into the nation 
;igainst the union, would be much incre},ised; thcrefpre, they 
let every thing go as the ministers proposed, to the great 
grief of those who wished well to the public. It was re¬ 
solved, that the parliament of England should sit out its 
period, which, by the law for trienuial.parliamcnts, ran yet 
a year further; it was thought necessary, to have another 
session continued of the same men who had made this 
union, since they would nu)re readily consolidate and 
voi.. IV. u 
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strengthen their own work. Upon this ground, it seemed 
most proper, that the members to represent Scotland, 
should be named by the parliament there. Those who had 
opposed the union, carried their aversion to the squadron 
so far, that they concurred with the ministry in a nomina¬ 
tion, in which very few of them were included, not above 
three of the peers, and fifteen commoners; so that great 
and just exceptions lay against many who were nominated 
to represent that kingdom: all this was very acceptable to 
those who had opposed the union. The customs of Scot¬ 
land were then in a farm, and the farmers were the crea¬ 
tures of the ministry, some of whom, as w'as believed, 
were sharers witli them: it was visible, that since there 
was to 1)0 a free trade opened, between Scotland and Eng¬ 
land, after the 1st of May, and since the duties of Scot¬ 
land, laid on trade, were much lower than in England, that 
there would be a great importation into Scotland, on the 
prosjiect of the advantage, tltat might be made by sending 
it into England. Upon such an emergency, it was reason¬ 
able to break the farm, as had been ordinarily done upon 
less reason, and to take the customs into a new manage¬ 
ment, that so the gain, to be made in the interval, might go 
to the public, and not be left in private hands: but the lease 
was continued in favour of the fanners. They were men 
of no interest of their own, so it was not doubted, but that 
there was a secret inactice in the case. Upon the view of 
the gain, to be made by such an importation, it was under¬ 
stood, that orders weie sent to Holland, and other places, 
to buy uj) wine, brandy, and other merchandise. And 
another notorious fraud was designed by some in England, 
who, because of the great draw back that was allowed for 
tobacco and other plantation commodities, when exported, 
were sending great quantities to Scotland, on design to 
bring them back after the first of May, that so they might 
.sell them free of that duty. So a. bill was olfered to the 
House of Commons for preventing this. While this was 
going on, Harley proposed the joining another clause, to 
this effect: that all goods, that were carried to Scotland 
after the first of F/rbruary (unless it were by the natural- 
born subjects of that kingdom, inhabiting in it), in case 
they were imported into England after the l.st of May, 
should be liable to the English duties; and of this the 
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proof was to lie on the importer. This angered all the 
Scotch, who raised a high clamour upon it, and said the 
union was broke by it; and that such a proceeding u ould 
have very ill effects in Scotland. But the House of Com¬ 
mons were so alarmed with the news of a vast importation, 
which was aggravated far beyond the truth, and by which 
they concluded the trade of England would greatly suffer, 
at least for a year or two, tliat they passed the bill and 
sent it to the Lords, where it was rejeeded; for it appeared 
plainly to them, that this w'as an infraction of some of the 
articles of the treaty. It was suggested, that a recess for 
some days was necessary, that so the Commons might have 
an opportunity to prepare a bill, prohibiting all goods from 
being brought'to E.ngland, that had been sent out, only in 
order that the merchants iniglit have tlie drawback allowed. 

With this view, the parliament was jrrorogued for a few 
days; but, at their next meeting, the Commons were more 
inflamed than before: so they prepared a new bill, to the 
same effect, only in some clauses it was more severe than 
the former had been: but the Lords did not agree to it, and 
so it fell. 

Thus Air 1 have carried on the recital of tliis great trans¬ 
action, rather in such a general view as may transmit it 
right to posterity, than in so copious a narration, as an af- 
lair of such consequence might seem to deserve; it is very 
probable, that a particular journal of the debates in the par¬ 
liament of Scotland, which were long and Aerce, may at 
some time or otlier be made public: but I hoj)e this may 
sufticc for a history. 1 cannot, upon such a signal occa-Kriitciirns 
.sion, restrain myself from making some reflections on tin, "'"t'u-'n". 
directions of Providence in this inattey. It is certain tlie 
design on Darien, the great charge it put the nation to, and 
the total miscamage of that project, made the trading part 
of that kingdom see the impossibility of undertaking iiny 
great design in trade; and tliat made tlje.ra tlie mor/3 readily 
concur in carrying on the union. The wiser men of that 
nation had observed long, that Scotland lay at the mercy 
of the ministry, and that every new set of ministers made 
use of their power to enrich themselves and their creatures 
at the cost of the public; tliat the judges, being made by 
them, were in such a dependance, that since there arc no 
juries allowed in Scotland in civil matters, the whole pro- 
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petty of the kingdom was in (heir hands, and hy their means 
in the hands of the niiiii.stcrs: they had also observed, how 
ineflectual it had been to complain of them at court: it put 
those, who ventured on it, to a vast charge, to no other 
purpose, but to expose them the more to (he fury of the 
ministry. The poor noblemen, and the poor boroughs, 
made a gieat majorily in the parliament, and were easily 
to be purcha.sed by the court: so they saw no hopes of a 
remedy to such a mischief, but by an incorporating union 
with England. These thoughts were much quickened by 
the prospect of recovering what (bey had lost in that ill- 
concerted undertaking of JJariem; and (his was so univer¬ 
sal and so operative, that (he design on Darien, which the 
Jacobites had set on foot, and prosecuted'with so much 
fury, and witJi bad intention.s, did now engage many to pro¬ 
mote the union, who, without that consideration, would 
have been at least neutral, if not backward in it. The 
court was engaged to promote the union, on account of the 
act of security, passed in the year 1704, which was imputed 
chiefly to the Lord Treasurer; threatenings of impeaching 
him for advising it, had been often let fall, and upon that, his 
enemies had set their chief hopes of pulling him down: for 
though no proof could be brought of his counsel in it, yet 
it was not doubted, but that his ad\ ice had determined the 
Queen to pass it. An impeachment was a word of an odious 
sound, which w'ould engage a party against him, and dis¬ 
order a session of parliament; and the least ill efl'ect it 
might, have, would be to oblige him to withdraw from busi¬ 
ness, which was chiefly aimed at. The Queen was very 
sensible, that his managing the great trust he was in, in the 
manner he did, made all the rest of her government both 
safe and easy to her; so she spared no pains to bring this 
about, and it was believed she was at no small cost to com¬ 
pass it, for those of Scotland had learned from England, 
to set a price on their votes, and they expected to be well 
paid for them i» (he Lord Treasurer did also bestir himself 
in (his matter, with an activity and zeal that seemed not to 
be in his nature: and indeed, all (he application, with 
which tlic court set on this alfair, was necessary to master 
the opposition and difficulties that s])rang up in the pro¬ 
gress of it. That which completed all was, the low estate" 
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to which the affairs of France were reduced: they could ww. 
neither spare men nor money to support their party, which 
otherwise they would undoubtedly have done: they had, 
in imitation of the Exchequer bills here in England, given 
out Mint bills to a great value; some said two hundred 
millions of livres: these were ordered to be taken by the 
subjects in all payments, as money to the full value-, but 
were not to be received in payment of the King’s taxes. 

This put them under a giciit discredit, and (he fund cixaited 
for repaying them, not being thought a good one, they liad 
sunk 70 ])er cent. This created an inexjjressiblc disorder 
in all payments, and in the whole commerce of France; all 
tlie methods that were purposed for raising their credil, had 
proved inetl'cctual; for they remained, after all, at the dis¬ 
count of 58 per cent. A court in this distress, w as not in a 
condition to S])are much, to support such an inconsiderable 
interest, as (hey esteemed their ])arty in Scotland : so they 
had not (he assistance which Oiey promised (hemselves 
from thcncc. The conjuncture of all these things jueeling 
together, whicli Imnight (Ins great work to a happy conclu¬ 
sion, was so rc'iuarkable, that I hope my laying it all in one 
view, will be thought no impertinent digression. 

This Was the chief business of the .session of parliament; Tin- niipiic 
and it was brought about, here in lingland, both sooner 
and with less dillieult-/ than was expected. The grant of 
the supplies went on (piicker than rvas usual. 'J’here was 
only one paificalar to which great objcclious were made : 
npoi\ the great and eaily success of rhe former campaign, it 
was thought necessary to follow that with other pi ojccks, 
that drew on a great expense, beyond what had been es- 
(imated and laid before the parliament. An embarkation, 
first designed against France, and afterwards sent to Portu¬ 
gal, and the extraordinary supplies that the Duke of Savoy’s 
affairs called for, amounted to about 800,0001. more than 
had been provided ter by parliament. Some cpmplained 
of this, and said, that if a mini.s1ry could thjjs run (he nation 
into a great charge, and expect (hat the parliament must 
pay the reckoning, this might have very ill consequences. 

But to this it was answered, that a ministry deserved public 
thanks, that had followed our advantages with such vigour: 
if any thing was raised without necessity, or ill applied, 
under the pretence of serving the public, it was reasonabh- 
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to inquire into it, and to let it fall heavy on those who were 
in fault: but if no other exception lay to it, than because 
the matter could not be foreseen, nor communicated to the 
parliament before those accidents happened that occa¬ 
sioned the expense, it rvas a very unjust discouragement, if 
ministers were to be quarrelled with for their care and zeal: 
so it Avas carried by a great majority to discharge this debt. 
All the other supplies, and among them the equivalent for 
Scotland, were given and lodged on good funds; so that 
no session ol' parliament had ever raised so much, and se¬ 
cured it so well, as this had done. The session came to a 
happy conclusion, and the parliament to an end. But the 
Queen, by virtue of a clause in the act of union, revived it 
by proclamation. Upon this, many of the Scotch lords 
came up, iind were very well received ; two of them, Mon- 
tro.se and Roxburgh, were made Dukes in Scotland; some 
of them were made privy-counsellors in I'ingland; and a 
commission for a new council n as sent to Scotland. There 
iippcared soon two diflerent parties among the Scotch: 
some of them ju()ved, tliat there should m'itherbc a distinct 
government, nor a i)rivy-counciI continued tlierc, but that 
all should be brought under one administration, as the se¬ 
veral counties in Ihigland were ; they said, the sooner all 
were consolidated, in all respects, into one l)ody, the pos¬ 
sibility of separating and disuniting them would be the 
sooner extinguished; this was jncs.sed with the mo.st ear¬ 
nestness by those who were weary of the present ministry, 
and long(!d to see their power at an end : but the ministry, 
who had a mind to Jteep up their authority, said, there was 
a necessity of preserving a show of greatness, and a form 
of govenimemt in those parts, both for subduing the Jaco¬ 
bites, and that the nation might not be disgusted, by too 
sudden an alteration of outward appearances. The court 
resolved to maintain the ministry there till the next session 
of parliament, in which new measures might be taken. 
Thus our affairs,w'cre happily settled at home ; and the 1st 
of May was celebrated with a decent solemnity, for then 
the union took place. 

The convocation sat-this winter; and the same temper that 
had for some years possessed the lovwr house did still pre¬ 
vail among them. When the debates concerning the union 
were before the parliament, some in the lower hou.se spoke 
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very tragically on that subject: a committee was named 
consider of the present danger of the church, though, l)u«- 
little while bclore, they had concurred with the bishops ia 
very respectful address to the Queen, in which it was c- 
knowledged, that the church was, under her Majesty’s-d- 
ininistration, in a safe and flourishing condition : thiS'^as 
carried by the private management of some aspiring nen 
amongst them, who lioped by a piece of skill to shew*hal 
they could do, Oiat it might recommend tliou to flthcr 
prefennent: they were much cried out on as bctra^rs of 
their party for carrying that address; so to recon tlieir 
credit, and because their hopcis from the ct)urt wcenot so 
promising, th<!y resolved now to act another p:tr. It was 
given out, that they intended to make an applicjdon to llie 
House of Commons against the union : to pre\ nt that, the 
Queen wrote to the Archbislmp, ordering liimlo prorogue 
them for three weeks : by this means that d.sign was de¬ 
feated ; for, before the end of the three weeks, the union had 
passed both houses. Cut, when one fan ions design failed, 
they found out another: they ordered a representation to 
be made to the bi.shops, which set foi<h, that ever since the 
submissioii of the clergy in lleni y .'ne Eighth's time, which 
was for a course of an hundr(>d and sevcnty-Uircc years, 
no such prorogation had ever, been ordered, during the sit¬ 
ting of ])arliament; and they besought the bishops, that 
from the con.sciimtious regard which they doubted not they 
had for the w elfare of this church, they would use their ut¬ 
most eiidea-\ ours, that tlu'y might still enjoy those usages, 
of which tliey were jrossessed, and which they had never 
misemployed; with tliis they brought up a schedule, con¬ 
taining, as they .said, all the dates of the prorogations, both 
of parliament and convt)cation, thereby to make good their 
assertion; and, to cover this seeming conijrlaint of the 
Queen’s proceedings, they passed a vote, that they did not 
intend to enter into any debate concerning the validity of 
tl«c late prorogation, to which they had humbly submitted. 
It was found to be a strange and a bold assertion, that this 
prorogation was without a precedent: their charge, in the 
preserving their usages, on the con.scienccs of the bishops, 
insinuated that this was a breach made on them: tlic bi¬ 
.shops saw this was plainly an attemijt on the Queen's su¬ 
premacy ; .so they ordered it to be laid before her Majesly; 
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al they ordered also a scarcli to be made into the records: 
tbthough it was an inidoubted maxim, that nothing but a 
potive law could limit the prerogative, which a non-usage 
coy not do; yet they ordered the schedule offered by the 
lowr house to be compared with the records: tliey found 
thatjeven or ciglit prorogations had been ordered during 
the uing of parliament, and there were about thirty or 
tbityuore, try which it appeared, that the convocation sat 
someines before, and siwnetimes after a session t)f parlia¬ 
ment, uid sat sometimes even when the |)arliament was 
dissolvJ. Upon all this, the Queen wrote another more 
severe eter to the Architisho]), complaining of the clergy 
for not .my continuing their illegal practices, but reflecting 
on her laU order, as without a precedent, and contrary to 
antient usar(\s; which as it was untrue in fact, so it was 
an invasion >f her sujrrcmacy: she had shewed much ten¬ 
derness to tilt tdergy, but if any thing of this nature should 
be attempted for the future, she w ould use means, w'ar- 
ranted by law, foi punishing offendeis, how'unwilling so¬ 
ever she might be o proceed to such measures. When 
the day came, on whr-h this was to be communicated to 
the lower house, the pn.locutor had gone out of town, with¬ 
out so much as asking the Archbishop’s leave, so a very 
small number of the clergy appeared: upon this signal con¬ 
tempt, the Archbishop pronounced him contumacious, and 
referred tlie furtlier censuring him to the day he set for their 
next meeting : the prolocutor's party pressed him to stand 
it out, and to make no submission; but he had sounder ad¬ 
vice given him by some who understood the law better; so 
he made a full submission, with which the Archbishop w'as 
satisfied : yet a party continued, with groat impatience, to 
assei t that their schedule was true, and that the Queen was 
misinformed, though the Lord Chancellor, made now a peer 
ot .England, and the Lord duel Jinstice Holt had, upon 
perusal of the records, affirmed to the Queen, that their 
assertion was false, and that there were many precedents 
•for such prorogations. 

And now J must look abroad into foreign afl’airs. The 
hrench were losing place after place in liombardy : Cre¬ 
mona, Mantua, and the citadel of Milan were the only 
places that were left iii their hands : it was not possible to 
maintain these long without a greater lorce, nor was it easy 
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to convey that to them. On the other hand, the reducing 1705 . 
tliosc tortrc.sses was like to be a work of time, which would 
fatigue the troo])s, and would bring a great charge with it: 
so a capitulaliou was proposed for delivtuing up those 
phua's, and for allowing the J''rench troops a free march to 
Dauphiny, As soon as (his was sent to Vienna, it vras 
agreed to, without (•oinuiiuiicating it to the allies, which 
gave a just cause of oll'enee: it was said in excuse, that 
every sreiieral had a jiow'cr to agree to a capitulation ; so. 
the limperor, in this cas(', was not bound to stay I'or the 
consent of the allies. This was true, if the capitulation 
had Ijef'ii for one single place, but (his was of the nature of 
a treaty, b<uiig of a greater extent. By this the French 
saved ten or "twelve thousand men, who must all have 
been, in a little time, made prisoners of war; they were 
veteran troops, and were sent into Spain, of which we 
quickly felt tin; ill (dfeets. 

'file design was formed for the following campaign after 
this manner: (lie Duki; of .Savoy nuderlook to march an 
army ij'to JTance, and to act there as should he eoncerted 
by the allies. Some projiosed (he marching tlirongli Dau- 
phiny to the river of the Itlione, and so up to l.yous: but 
an attempt upon Toulon was thought to he the most im¬ 
portant thing (hat could hi; designed; so that was settled 
on. Marshal Tesso w as .sent (;> secure (he passes, and to 
cover France on (hat side. 'This winter tlie Frinee of 
Baden died, little c.steemed, and little lamented: the Mar- 
(piis of Bareitli had the command of the army on the Up))er 
lihine, I'rom whom less was oxpecUM : he was so ill su|)- 
ported, that he could do nothing. 'The court of Vienna was 
.so set on tile reduction of llimgary, that they thought of 
nothing else: the Hungarians were very numerous, but they 
wanted both oHicers and discipline. Bagofski had pos¬ 
sessed him.self of almost all 'I’ransy Ivaiiia, and the Hun¬ 
garians were so alienated fi om the Eniperor, that they were 
consulting about choosing a new king. 

The eyes of all Europe were upon the King of Sweden, And in Pj- 
vvho, having possessed himself of Saxony, made King Au- 
gustiis soon feel, that now, that ids hereditary dominions 
were in hi.s enemy’s hands, he could no longer maintain Uie 
w'ar in Poland: so a treaty was set on foot wilhsuch se-. 
crecy, that it was concluded before it was apprehended to 

VOL. IV. X 
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170T. jje in agitation. King Augustas was only waiting for ft fit 
opportunity, to disengage himself from his Polandcrs, and 
from the Muscovites: an incident happened that had almost 
embroiled all again. The l^olanders and Muscovites at¬ 
tacked a body of Swedes, at a great disadvantage, being 
much superior to them in number; so the Swedes were 
almost cut to pieces. King Augustus had no share in this, 
and did all that he durst venture on to avoid it. He psiid 
dear for it, hard conditions were put on him, to which tlm 
necessity of his affairs forced him to submit. He made all 
the haste he safely could to get out ol' Poland: he resigned 
imek (heir crown to them, and w as contented with the empty 
name of king, though that seemed rather to he a reproach 
than any accession of honour to his electoral dignity; he 
thought otherwise, and stipulated that it .should be con¬ 
tinued to him. He was at mercy, for he had neither forces 
iKjr treasure. It was thought the King of Sweden treated 
him with too much rigour, when he had so entirely mas¬ 
tered him. The other w as as little pitied as he deserved to 
be, for by many wrong practices he had drawn all his mis¬ 
fortunes on himself. 'J’he King of Sweden, being in tl»e 
heart of Germany, in so formidable a jrosture, gave great 
apprehensions to the allies. The French made strong ap¬ 
plications to him; but the courts of Prussia and Hanover 
were in such a concert with that King, that (hey gave the 
rest of the allies great assurances, that he would do nothing 
to disturb Uie peace of the empire, nor to weaken the al¬ 
liance. The court of France pressed him to offer bis me¬ 
diation for a general p'e.ace; all the answer he gave was, 
(hat if the allies made the like application to him, he w’ould 
interpose, and do all good offices in a treaty : so heret'u.scd 
to enter into any separate measures with France; yet the 
court of Vienna was under a great apprehension of his 
seeking matter for a quarrel with them. The Czar at this 
time overrun Poland, so that King Stanishius was forced 
to fly into Saxony, to the King of Sweden, for protection. 
Both he and his Queen staid there all the winter, and a great 
part of this summer. The Czar pressed the Polanders to 
proceed to the election of another king, but could not carry 
them to that; so it was generally believed, that they were 
resolved to come to a treaty with King Stanislaus, and to 
settle the quiet of that kmgdom, exhausted by a long and 
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flostructive war. The Czar tried, if it were possible, to 
<;omo to a peace willi the King- of Sweden, and made great 
©Hers in order to it; bu(. that King wa.s im|)lacable, and 
seemed resolved (o pull him down as he had done King 
Augustus. Tliat King’s designs were im])eneirablc, he'ihe fimrao- 
advis('d with few, and kept himself on grgat reserve.s with 
all foreign ministers, whom he vv ou]<l not sull'er to come Sweden, 
near him, except when they had a iparticular message to 
deliver. Oiir courl was advised,* by (he Elector of Ha¬ 
nover, to send the Duke of Marlijorongh to him. It was 
thought this would jdease him nmcli, if it had no other ef¬ 
fect ; so he went thither, but could gain no ground on him. 

He all'echsl a neglect of his person, both in clothes, lodg¬ 
ing, and diet:'all was simple, even to meanness; nay, he 
did not so much as allow a decent cleanliness. He ap¬ 
peared to hare a real sense of religion, and a zeal for it, 
but it was not much eidighUned. He seemed U) liav(: no 
notion of ])ul)iic liln-rty, but thought princes ought to keep 
their promises leligiously, and to observe their treaties 
]»nnctually. He re:ulered himself very acceptable to hi.s 
army, by coming so near thi'ir way of living, and by his 
readim-ss to ('xposc his own person, and to reward .services 
done him. He had little tenderness in his nature, and was 
a ii(>rce enemy, too rough and loo savage. He looked on 
fore ign ministers as spies by their character, and treated 
them accordingly; and he ii.sc-d his own ministers rather as 
instruments to execute his orders, than as counsellors. 

Tile court of I’rance linding they could not prevail on Proixiti- 
hira, made a public application to the ]*opc for hi.s inedi-■* 
atiiig <i peace. They olfered the dominions in Italy to 
King Charles, to the slates a harrier ip the Netherlands, 
and a compensation to the Duke of Savoy for the waste 
made in his country ; provided that, on those conditions. 

King Philip .should keep Spain and the West Indies. It 
was thought the court Of V-’icnna wished tliis project might 
be entertained; bat the other allies were so disgusted at it, 
that they made uo steps Uovard it. The court of Vienna 
did what they could to confound the designs of this cam¬ 
paign ; for they ordered a detachment’of twelve thousand 
men to march from the army in Lombardy to the kingdom 
of Naples. The court of England, the states, and the 
Duke of Savoy, studied to divert this, with the warmest 
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instances possible, but, in vain: though it was represented 
to that court that if tlie Duke of Savoy could enter into 
Provence, with a great army, that would cut ofi' all sup¬ 
plies and communication with Frariia': so that sciccess, in 
this great design, woidd make Naples and Sicily fall into 
their hands of course; but the imperial court was iiiilcxi- 
ble; they pretended they had given their party in Naples 
such assurances of an invasion, that if they failed in it, 
they exposed them all to be destroyed, and thereby they 
might provoke the whole country to become their most in¬ 
veterate enemies : thus (hey took up a resolution without 
consulting their allies, and then pretended that it wars lixed 
and cordd not be altered. 

Tiiehatiic The campaign was opened very fatally in' Sj)ain. King 

oi Aimanaa. (;«,], pretended there was an army coming into Cata¬ 
lonia from Roussillon; and that it was necessary for him 
to march into that country. The dividing a force, when 
the whole together was not ecpial to the enemy 's, has often 
proved fatal: he ought to have made his army as strong 
as possibly he could, and to have maiched with it to Ma¬ 
drid; for the rest of Spain would have fallen into his 
hands upon the success of that expedition; but he per¬ 
sisted in his first resolution, and marched away with a 
part of the army, leaving about sixteen thou.sand men under 
the Earl of (Railway’s command. They had eaten up all 
their stores in Valencia, and could subsist no longtu- there, 
so they were forced to break into Castilho: the Duke of 
Berwick came against them with an army not much supe¬ 
rior to theirs: but the court of France had sent the Duke 
of Orleans into Spain with some of the best troops that 
they had brought fcom Italy; and these joined the Duke of 
Berwick, a day before the two armies engaged : some dt'- 
serters came over, and brought tlu^ Earl of Gallway the 
news of the conjunction; but they were not believed, and 
vYero looked on as spies sent to frighten thenr. A council 
of war had resolved to venture on a battle, which the state 
of their affairs seemed to make necessary: they could not 
subisist where they were, nor be subsisted if they retired 
back into Valencia ;«so, on the 14th of April, the two armies 
engaged in the plain of Almanza. The English and Dutch 
beat the enemy, and broke through twice; but the Portu¬ 
guese gave way: upon that the enemy, who were almost 
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Oouble in number, both horse and foot, flanked them, and 
a total rout followed, in which about ten thousand w ere 
killed or taken prisoncr.s. The Earl of flallway was 
twice, wounded; once so near (he eye, that for soim; lime 
it put him out of a capacity of s'viug: orders; but at last 
he, with some other oflicers, made the best retreat they 
could. Our fleet can)e happily on that coast, on ttio day 
that tlie battle was fought; .so he was supplied from tlieiice, 
and he put garrisons into l)enia fwid Alicant, and retired to 
the Ebro with about three thousand horse and almost as 
many foot. The Duke of Orleans pursued the victory; 
Valencia .submitted, and so did Saragossa; so that the 
principality of (tatalonia was all that remaiiu'd in King 
Charles's obedience. The King of I’ortugal died this win¬ 
ter, but that made no great change in ail'airs there: tin* 
young King agreed to every thing that was propo.sed to 
him by the allies; yet the Portugucsi^ were under a great 
consternation, tiieir best troops being either cut oil', or at 
that time in Catalonia. 

Mar.shal Villars was sent to command in Alsace, lie 
understood that the lines of .Slolhoven were ill kept, and 
weakly manned; .so he pas.sed the Jlhine, and, without any 
loss and very little op])o.sition, he broke through, and 
seized on tlu^ artillery, and on such magazines as were lain 
in there. Upon this shameful disgrace, the Germans retired 
to Hailbron. The circle of Suabia was now open and put 
under contribution; and V illars de.signed to penetrate us 
far as to llaA aria. The blame of this miscarriage w as laid 
chiefly on the im))erial court, who neither sent their quota 
thither, nor took care to settle a pro))er general for the de¬ 
fence of the (unpirc. In Elaudcr.s, the French army, com- 
mandcal by the Duke of Vendorae, came and took post at 
Gemblours, in a safe canq): the Dukt' of Marlborough lay 
at Meldert in a more open one: both armies were about 
one hundred thousand strong ; but the French \yerc rather 
superior to that number. 

In the month of June, the design upon Toulon began to 
appear, 'fhe Queen and the states sent a strong fleet 
thither, commanded by Sir Cloudesly Shovel; who, from 
meat! beginnings, had risen up to the .supreme eommand; 
and had given many proofs of great courage, conduct, and 
zeal, in the whole course of his life. Prince Eugene had 
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the command of the imperial army that was to second the 
Dnke of Savoy in this nndertakinj;, upon the success of 
which (he (iii.il eoiicliision of the war depended. The army 
was noi so s(ion<r as it was intended it sliould have been. 
TJie di'tachr.ieiit of twelve thousand men was ordered to 
march to Na])!<'s; and no applications could prevail at (he 
court ol \ ienna to oblaiti a delay in (hat expedition: there 
were also eiy lit or ten thousand recruits that were promised 
to bi' scut to li'iiiforce Prince lingerie, which were stopped in 
(Jermany; for the liiniieror was under such apprehensions 
of a ni[)iure with Sweden, (hat he pretended it was abso¬ 
lutely necessary for his own satety to keep up a good force 
at home. Prince Pugene had also orders not to expose 
bis troops too much ; by (his means they were the less ser¬ 
viceable : notvv ithstanding (In^se disappoiutmcnls, the Duke 
of Savoy, alter ho had for some weeks covered his true 
design, by a feint upon Dauphiny, by which he drew most 
of the Frenchtroo])s to that side; as soon as he heard (hat 
(he confederate licet was come upon the coast, he made a 
very ipiick maridi through ways (hat were thought itnprac- 
(icahle, on to the river Var, where the French had cast up 
such works, (hat it was reckoned these must have stopped his 
passing the river: and (hey would have done it etfectually, 
if some ships had not been sent in from (he fleet, into the 
mouth ill' tlic river, to attack these where there was no de¬ 
fence ; because no attack from (hat side was apprehended: 
by this means they were forced to abandon their works, and 
so the passage over the river was free ; upon this tliat Duke 
entered Provence, and made all the haste he could towards 
'I’oulon. 'I’he artillery and ammunition were on board the 
fleet, and were to lie landed near the place, so the march of 
tile army was as little encumbered as was possible; yet it 
wiis impossible to advance with much haste in an enemy’s 
r-ountry, where the provisions were either destroyed or car¬ 
ried into fortified jilaces, which tho«gh they might have 
easily been taken, yet no time was to be lost in executing 
the great design: so this retarded the march for some days; 
yet, in conclusion, they came before the place, and were 
quickly masters of some of the eminences that commanded 
it. At their first coming, they might have possessed them[> 
selves of another called St. Anne’s Hill, if Prince Eugene 
had executed the Duke of Savoy’s orders: he did it not. 
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■which raised a high discontent; but he excused himself, 
by shewing the ord('rs he had received not to expose the 
Emperor’s troops. Some days were lost by (he roughness 
of the ,sea, whicli hindered the ships from lauding (he ar¬ 
tillery and ammunition. In the meanwhile, (lie troops of 
France were ordered to march from all purls to Toulon. 

The garrison within wa.s very .strong: the forees (hat were 
on their march to Spain, to pro.secutc the victory of jVF 
manza, were conntornianded; aintso great a part of Villar.s’s 
array was called away, that he coidd not tualve any further 
progress in (Icrmany: so that a great force was, from all 
hands, raaiching to raise this siege; and it was declared, 
in the court of France, that the Duke of Furgundy would 
go and lead on the army. The Duke of Savoy lost no time, 
but continued cannonading the jrlace, while the licet eaine; 
up to bombard it: they attacked the two forts that. con>- 
inanded (he entrance into the Mole with such fury, that they 
made themselves masters of them; but one of them was af¬ 
terwards blow'n uj). Those within the town were not idle., 
they sunk some ships, in the entrance iido the Mole, and 
fired luriotisly at the licet, but did (hem little harm: Ihiw 
beat the Duke of Savoy out of one of his most important 
posts, w'hich was long defended by a gallant prince of 
Saxe Gotha; who, not being .supported in time, was cut to 
pieces. This post was aflerwards regained, and the licet 
continued for some days to bombard the place : hut in tlic 
end the Duke of Savoy, whose strength had never been 
above thirty thousand men, seeing so great a Icuce march¬ 
ing towards him, who might intcrcejrt his passage, and so 
de.stroy his wiiole army; and there being no hope of his 
carrying the place, found it necessary to march home in 
time, which he did with so much order and ))rccau(ion, 
that he got back into his own country without any loss ; and 
soon after his return, he sat down before iSuza, and took it 
in a few weeks. Our-lleet did all the execution (pey could n raiiid h, 
on the town : their bombs set .some places on lire, which 
they believed were magazines; for tliey continued burniiig 
for many hours; in conclusion they sailed off. 'J’hey left 
behind them a Hect of .six and twenty ships in the Mi'di- 
terranean, and the great ships sailed homewards. I’lius 
this great design, on which the eyes of all Eurojvc vvcri; set, 
failed in the execution, chiefly by tire Emperor’s means. 
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J707. England and flie states performed aU that was expected 
of them, nor was the Duke of Savoy wanting on his part;, 
though many suspected him as backward, and at least cold 
in the undertaking. It was not yet.perfectly understood 
what damage the French sustained. Many of their ships 
were rendered unserviceable, and continue lo be so still: 
nor did they set out any fleet all the Ibllowiug winter; 
though the afi'aii's of King Charles in Spain were then so 
low, that if they cordd luive cut off the communication by 
sea, between Italy and Spain, they must soon have been 
masters of all that was left in his hands : so that from their 
fitting out no fleet at Toulon, it was concluded, that they 
could not do it. When the design upon Toulon w as broke, 
more troops were sent into Spain. The F,arl of t.'allway 
did, with incredible diligence and activity, endeavour to 
repair die loss at Almanza, as much as was possible; the 
supplies and store.s that he had froim our tii'ct, pul him in 
a capacity to make a stand ; he formed a new army, and 
put tile strong places in the host posture he could. Lerida 
was die most exposed, and so was tlie best looked to: 'J^or- 
tosa, Tarragona, and (jironne, were also well I'ortitied, and 
good garrisons were put in them. The attempt on Toulon, 
as it put a stop to all the motions of the French, so it gave 
him time to put the principality of Catalonia in a good state 
of defence. The Duke of Orleans, being reinforced with 
I'lie siftge of troops from France, set down before Lerida, in the end of 
Urida. September, with an army of thirty thousand men. The 
place was commanded hy a Prince of Hesse, who held out 
above forty days. After some time he was forced to aban*. 
don the town, and to retire into the castle: the army suf¬ 
fered much in this long- siege. When the besieged saw 
how long they could hold out, they gave the Earl of Gall- 
way notice, upon which he intended to have raised the 
siege; and if the King of Spain would have consented to 
his draw^g, out of the other garrisons, such a force as 
might have been spared, he undertook to raise it, which 
wa.s believed might have been easily done; and if he had 
succeeded, it would have given a new turn to all the atfairs 
of Spain: but CounUNoycllcs, who was well practised in 
the arts of flattery, and knew how much King Charles was 
alienated from the Earl of Gallway, for the honest free¬ 
dom he had used with him, in laying before him some 
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errors in his conduct, set himself to oppose this, appn^ 
bending that success in it, would have raised the Earl of 
Galhvay’s reputation again, which had suffered a great 
diminution by the action of Almanza: he said this would 
(expose the little army they had left them to too great a 
hazard; for if the design miscarried, it might occasion a 
revolt of tlie whole principality. Thus the humours of 
princes are often more regarded than their interest; the 
design of relieving Lerida was laid aside. The ^reucli 
army was diminished a fourth part, and the long siege had 
so fatigued them, that it was visible the raising it would 
have been no diilicult performance; but the thoughts of that 
being given ovw', Lerida capitulated in the beginning of 
November. Tire Spaniards made some feeble attempts on 
the side of Portugal, with success, for little resistance was 
made; tlie I’oitugiieso excusing tlicmscives Ity their feeble¬ 
ness, since ilieir best troops were in Catalonia. 

King Ciiarle.s, finding his affairs in so ill a condition, »•“' 
wrote to the Emperor, and to tlie other allies, to send him 
supplies with all possible haste ; Stanhope was sent over 
to press the Queen and (ho states to di.sjiatch these the 
sooner. At the end of the campaign in Italy, seven thou¬ 
sand of the imperial troops wore prepared to be sent over 
to IJarcclona: and these were carried iu tlie winter by the 
confederate fleet, without any disturbance given them by 
the French. Recruits and supplies of all sorts were sent 
over from England, and from the states, to Portugal. But 
while the house of Austria was struggling with great dif¬ 
ficulties, two pieces of pomp and magnificence consumed 
a great part of their treasure : an embassy was sent from 
Lisbon to demand the Emperor’s sister for that King, which 
was done with an unusual and extravagant expense: a 
wife was to he sought for King Charles among the pro- 
testant courts, for there was not a suitable match in the 
popish courts: he had seen the Princess of Anspach, and 
was much taken with her ; so that great applications were 
made to persuade her to change her religion, hut she could 
not be prevailed on to buy a crown at so dear a rate: and 


to 


soon after she was married to the Prince Electoral of 
Brunswick, which gave a glorious cliaracter of her to thi.s 
nation; and her pious firmness is like to he rewarded, even 
in this life, with a much better crown than that which she 
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rcjeclcd. TIic Princess oi' Wollenibattcl was nol. so firm; 
so she was brought to Vienna, and some time after was 
married by proxy to King Charles, and was sent to Italy 
in her way to Spain. The solemnity with which these mat¬ 
ters were managed, in all tliis distress of their atl'airs, con¬ 
sumed a vast deal of treasure ; for such was tlie pride of 
those courts on sucli occasions, that, rather than fail in a 
point of splendour, they would let their most important af¬ 
fairs go to wreck. That Princess was landed at llarcc- 
lona; and the Queen of Portugal, the same year, came to 
Holland, to be carried to Lisbon by a squadron of the Eng¬ 
lish fleet. 

But w'hile matters were in a doubtful slate in tSpain, the 
expedition to Naples had all the siuxess that was expect¬ 
ed : the detachment from Lombardy marched through the 
ecclesia.stical stale, and .struck no small terror into the 
court of Rome, as they passed near it: it was apprehend¬ 
ed some resistance would have been made in Naples, by 
those who governed there under King Philip; but tlnun- 
bred hatred the Neapolitans bore the French, together with 
the severities of their government, had put that whole king¬ 
dom into such a disposition to revolt, that the small parly 
which adhered to King Philip, found it not advisable to 
ofl'er any resistance, so they had only time enough to con¬ 
vey their treasure and all their richest goods to Cayeta, and 
to retire thither: they reckoned they would either be re¬ 
lieved from France by sea, or obtain a good capitulation; 
or if that failed, they had some .ships and galleys in which 
they might hope to escape. The imperialists took posses¬ 
sion of Naples, where they were received with great re¬ 
joicings ; their ill conduct quickly moderated that joy, and 
very much disposed the Neapolitans to a second revolt; 
but, upon applications made to the courts of Vienna and 
Barcelona, the excesses of the iinparialisls, who carried 
their ravenous disposition with tliem wheiesoever they 
went, were somewhat corrected, so that they became more 
tolerable. As soon as a government could be settled at 
Naples, they undertook the siege of Cayeta, which went on 
at first very slowly : .so that those within seemed to appre¬ 
hend nothing so much as the want of provisions, upon 
which they sent tlie few ships they had to Sicily to bring 
them supplies for all they might want; when these were 
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sen! away, tho imperialists, knowing what a rich booty was 
lodged in tlio place, pressed it very hard, and, in conclu- 
sion, took it by stoim, and so were masters of all the wealth 
that was in it: the garrison retired into the castle, but they 
were soon after forced to surrender, and were all made pri¬ 
soners of war. It was proposed to follow this success 
with an attempt upon Sicily ; but it was not easy to supply 
Naples with bread; nor was our lleet at liberty to assist 
them; for they were ordered to lit on the coast of Spain, 
and to w;iil there for orders : when those arrived, they re-- 
qtiired them to carry the Marquis das Minas and Uie Earl 
of (Railway, with the forces of Portugal, to lasbon, which 
was happily pi'rformed : and the Earl of Gallw'ay found the 
character and pow'ersof an ambassador lying for him there. 

The thoughts of attein[)ling Sicily were therefore laid aside 
for this time, though the Sicilians were knowm to bo in a 
very good disposition to entertain it. A small force was 
sent from Naples, to Seizu on those places which lay on the 
coast of 'I’nscany, and belonged to tlie crown of Spain: 
some of tliem were soon taken, but Porto Longone and 
J’ort II creole made a better resistance. This was tlie state 
of alfairs in Italy and Spain all this year, and till the open¬ 
ing of the campaign the next year. 

V'illars continued in Germany, laying Suabia under AITiiii-s on 
heavy contributions; and very probably he would have 
penetrated into Bavaria, il' the detachments he was ordered 
to send away had not so weakened his array, that he durst 
not venture I'urther, nor undertake any considerable siege. 

While the empire was thus exposed, all men's eyes turned 
towards the Elector of Brunswick, as tlie only ])erson that 
could recover their affairs out of tlnvse extremities into 
which they were l^ronght,; the Emperor pressed him to ac¬ 
cept of the supreme command; this was seconded by all the 
allies, but ino.st carucsfly by the Queen and the slates; 
the Elector used all the precaution that. *1“^ embarking in 
such a design required, and he had such assurances of as¬ 
sistance from the princes and circles, as he thought might 
be depended upon; so he undertook the command. His 
first care w'as to restore military discipline, which had been 
very little considered or submitted to for some years past; 
and he established this with such impartial severity, that 
the face of affairs there was soon changed; but the army. 
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ATas too weak, and the season was too far spent, to enter 
on great designs. One considerable action happened, 
which very mueli raised the reputation of his condnci: 
Villars had sent a detachment of three thousand horse and 
dragoons, either to extend his contribution, or to seize ou 
some important post: against these, 'tlie Elector sent out 
another body that fell upon the French, and gave tlu ni a 
total defeat, in which two thousand of them were cut oil': 
soon after that, Villars retired back to Strasburgh, and the 
campaign in those parts ended. 

The King^f I will take in here a transaction that lay not far front the 

Pnwsia scene of action. There was, all this summer, a dispute at 

jndged ’ ’ ^ 

Prince of Neufchatel upon the death of the old Dutchess of Nemoui s, 

Nenfohatei. jjj (he house of Longueville ended : she enjoyed this 

principality, which, since it lay as a frontier to Swisscr- 
land, was on this occasion much considered. There Avere 
many pretenders of the French nation; the chief was the 
Prince of Conti; all these came to*Neufchatel, and made 
their application to the states of that country, and laid their 
several titles before them: the King of France seemed to 
favour the Prince of Conti most; but yet he lett it fiee to 
the states to judge of their pretensions, provided they gavo 
judgment in favour of one of his subjects ; adding severe 
threatenings in case they should judge in behalf of anv 
other pretender. The King of Prussia, as heir by his 
mother to the house of Chaalons, claimed it as his right, 
which the late King had by a particular agreement made 
over to him; so he sent a minister thither to put in his 
claim; and the Queen, and the states, ordered their minis¬ 
ters in Swisserland to do their best oflices, both for advam - 
iiig his pretensions', and to engage the cantons to maintain 
them; the King of Sweden wrote also^jlhe cantons to the 
same efTect. The allies looked on this as a matter of great 
consequence, since it might end in a rupture between the 
piotfista'nt cantons and France; lor the popish cantons 
were iioav wholly theirs. After much pleading, and a long 
dispute, the states of the principality gave judgment in fa¬ 
vour of the King of Prussia ; the French pretenders pro¬ 
tested against this, and left Neufchatel in a high discon¬ 
tent; the French ambassador threatened that little state 
with an invasion, and all commerce Avith them was forbid: 
the canton of Bern espoused Uieir concern with a spirit and 
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zt'al that was not expected,from fliem : they declared (hey 
were iii oorabui'Hhcr.shij) with them; and, upon that, they 
sent a body of three thousand men to defend them. The 
French continued to tl)reaten, and Viilar.s luid orders to 
mandi a Sfreat jnirt of his army towards them; but when 
the couit of J^rance saw (hat the cantons of Bern and Zu¬ 
rich wer(! not fri«h(ened with those marclies, they let the 
whole inatler lull very little to their honour : and so the in¬ 
tercourse hetwecii the Ficnch doiiriiiions and that state was 
a^ain opened, and the peace of the cantons was secured. 

The Kin|^ of Prussia engaged his honour that he would 
govern that state witli a particidar zeal, lor advancing both 
religion and learning in it; and upon these assurances he 
persuaded the bishops of England, and myself in particu¬ 
lar, to use our best endeavours to promote bis pretensions; 
upon whicli we wrote, in the most effectual manner we 
could, to Monsieur Ostcrvald, who was the most eminent 
ecclesiastic ol' that state, and one of the best and most ju¬ 
dicious divines of the age: he was bringing ihnt church to 
u near agreement with onr forms of worship: the King of 
Prussia was well set in all matters relating to religion ; and 
had made a great step in order to reconcile the Lutherans 
and the Calvinists in his dominions, by requiring them not 
to pieach to the people on those points in which they dit- 
fer; and by obliging them to communicate together, not¬ 
withstanding the diversity of their opinions: which is in¬ 
deed the only wise and honest way to make up that breach. 

The affinity of the matter leads me next to give an at - 
count of the differences between the King of Sweden and swid.n 
the court of Vienna: that King, after he had been a very 
heavy guest in Saxony, came to understand, that the pro- fi'niriu* i» 
testants in Silesia had their churches, and the free exercise 
of their religion, stipulated to Ihem by the peace of Mun- 
ster, and that the crown of Sweden was the guarantee for 
observing this: these churches were taken from,them; so 
the King of Sweden was in justice bound to see to the ob¬ 
serving of that article; he very readily embraced this op¬ 
portunity, which had been long neglected, or forgotfeii by 
his father. When this was first represented to the court of 
Vienna, it was treated there with much scorn: and Count 
Zabor, one of the ministers of that court, spoke of the King 
of Sweden in a style, that he thought furnished him with a 
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just pretension to demand, that he should be sent to him, to 
be punished as he thought fit: this was soon yielded; the 
Count was sent to the King, and made such an humble sub¬ 
mission to him, as was accepted: but the demand for re¬ 
storing the churches, was a matter of hard digestion to a 
bigoted and haughty court. The King of Sweden had a 
great army at hand, and lie threatened an immediate rup¬ 
ture, if this demand was not agreed to without delay : in 
tliis he was so positive, that the imperial court at last yield¬ 
ed, they being then in no condition to resist a warlike 
Prince, and an army, hardened by an exact discipline, and 
the fatigues of a long war; so that every thing that was 
demanded, pursuant to that article of the treaty of Munster, 
was agreed to be performed, within a prefixed time: and 
upon that, the King of Sweden marched his army, under 
the most regular discipline, through Silesia, as had been 
agreed, into Poland. The J(\suits made great opposition 
to the performance of what had been stipulated; but the 
imperial court would not provoke a Prince, who they 
thought was seeking a colour to break with thi-m: so, by 
the day prefixed, all the churches were restored to the pro- 
testants in Silesia. Upon this, he was highly magnified, 
and great endeavours were again used, to engage him in the 
alliance; but he was so set against (he C/.ar, whom he de¬ 
signed to dethrone, that nothing could (hen divert him from 
it: yet he so far entered into the interests of religion, that, 
as he wrote to the King of Prance, desiring him not to op¬ 
pose the Kingof Pru.s.siain his preteiKsions on Neufchatel, 
he also wrote to the cantons, desiring them to promote and 
support them. The cantons seeing those characters of 
zeal in him, sent a P'rench gentleman of quality to him, 
the Marquis de Bochegude, to let him know what regard 
they had to his recommendations, and to desire him to in¬ 
terpose his good offices with the King of P'rance, I'or setting 
at liberty about three hundred persons, who were condemned 
to the galleys, and treated most cruelly in them, upon no 
other pretence, but because they would not change their 
religion, and had endeavoured to make their escape out of 
I'Vance: he received .this message with a particular civility, 
and immediately complied with it; ordering his minister, 
at the court of France, to make it his desire to that King, 
that these confessors might be delivered to him; but the 
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ministers of France said, that was a point of the King’s go- 
vernment at home, in which he could not suffer foreign 
princes to meddle: he seemed sensible of this neglect, and 
it was hoped, that when his affliurs could admit of it, he 
would express a due resentment of it. 

To end all the affairs of Germany for this year, at once; 

I must mention a quarrel, raised in Hamburgh, between i.ursh, 
some private persons, one of whom was a Lutiieran minis¬ 
ter ; which created a great division in that city. One side 
was protected I>y the senate, which gave so great a disgust 
to the other side, that it was like to end in a revolt against 
the magistrates, and a civil war within the toivu; and it 
being known, that tlie King of Deninark had, for many 
years, had an eye on tliat place, the neighbouring princes 
apprehended, that he might take advantage from those com¬ 
motions, or tliat the weaker side might choose rather to fall 
under his power, than under the revenges of the adverse 
party. The Kings of Sweden and Prussia, with the house 
of Jlrunswick, resolved therefore to send troops thither, to 
<iuiet this distraction, and to chastise the more refractory ; 
wliile the Finperor’s ministers, together with the Queen’s, 
endeavoured to accommodate matters, without suffering 
them to run to extremities. 

It remains, that I give an account of the campaign in tIw .m..- 
Flaiiders; the French keid, close within their posts; though 
(he Duke of Marlborough often drew out his troops to see 
if that could provoke them; but they w'cre resolved not to 
light on equal tenns; and it was not thought adyisable to 
attempt the forcing their posts ; they lay, lor some months, 
looking on one another; but both armies had behind them 
such a safe and plentiful conveyance of provisions, that no 
rvant of any sort could oblige either side to dislodge. The 
Duke of V endome had orders to send detachments to rein¬ 
force Marshal Villars, in lieu of those detachments that 
he had been ordered to send to Provence. The Duke of 
Savoy seemed to wonder that the confederates lay so quiet, 
and gave the Duke of Vendome no disturbance; and that 
(hey could not, at least, oblige him to keep all his army to¬ 
gether. At last the Duke of Marlborough decamped, and 
moved towards French Flanders: the French decamped, 
about the same time, but lodged themselves again in such 
a safe camp, that he could not force them into any action; 
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1707. ji©r was his army so numerou.?, as to spare a body (o un- 
dertake a Siege, by that means to draw llicra to a battle; so 
that the campaign was carried on there in a very inoffen¬ 
sive manner on both sides; and thus matters stood in the 
conlincnt, every wheif' ihis .season. 

Affairs »i France set ont no licet (his year, and yet we never had 
greater losses on that element; the Prince’s council was 
very unhappy in the whole conduct of tlie cruisiers and con¬ 
voys : the merchants made heavy complaints, and not with¬ 
out reason: convoys w'ere sometimes denied them, and 
when they were granted, they were often delayed beyond 
the time limited for the merchanls to get their ships in rea¬ 
diness ; and the sailing orders were sometimes sent them 
•SO unhappily (but as many said, so treacherously), that a 
French squadron was then lying in their way to intercept 
them. This ivas liable to very severe reflections: for many 
of the convoys, as well as the merchant ships were taken; 
and to complete the misfortunes of our afl'airs at sea this 
year, wh 'n Sir Cloudesly Shovel was sailing home with the 
great ships, by an unaccountable carelessness and security, 
he, and two other capital ships, ran foul upon tliosc rocks 
beyond the Land’s End, known by the name of the Bishop 
and his Clerks; and they were in a minute broke to pieces, 
so that not a man of them escaped. It was dark, but there 
was no wind, otherwise the whole fleet had perished with 
them: all the rest tacked iu time, and so they were saved. 
Thus one of the greatest seamen of the age was lost by an 
error in his own profession, and a great misreckoning, for 
he had laid by all the day before, and set sail at night, be¬ 
lieving, that next morning he would have tipie enough to 
guar d against running on those, rocks; but he was swal¬ 
lowed up within three hours after. 

Pi ofer.i- This was the state of our affairs abroad, both by sea and 
rehiii'm'ii'o land. Things went at home in their ordinary channels; 
scuiiiuid. (])e conduct w ith relation to Scotland, was more unac¬ 
countable : for, whereas it might have been rea.sonabIy ex¬ 
pected, that liie management of the newly united part of 
this island, should have been particularly taken cai e of, so 
as to give no just distaste to the Scots, nor offer handles to 
tho.se who were still endeavouring to inflame that nation, 
and to increase their aversion to the union; things were 
on the contrary so ordered, as if the design had been to 
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contrive methods to exasperate the spirits of the people 
there. Though the management of the Scotch revenue was 
to fall into the Lord Treasurer’s hands, on Bie 1st of May, 
no care was taken to have all the commissions ready at the 
day, with new officers to serve in them; so that the whole 
trade of Scotland wa.s stopped for almost two montlis for 
want of orders to put it into tlie new course, in which it 
was to be carried on. Three months passed before the equi¬ 
valent was sent to Scotland; and when wines and other 
merchandise were imported into England from thence, 
seizures were every where made, and this was managed 
with a particular affectation of roughness. All these things 
heightened the prejudices, with which that nation had been 
possessed against the union: it was also known that many 
messages passed between Scotland and France, and (hat 
there were many meetings, and much consultations among 
tlie discontented party there; a great body appeared openly 
for the pretended Prince of Wales, and celebrated his birth¬ 
day very publicly, both at Edinburgh, and in other places 
of the kingdom ; and it was openly talked, that there was 
now an opportunity, that was not to be lost, of invading 
the kingdom, though witli a .small force ; and tlia( a gene¬ 
ral concurrence, from the body of that nation, might be de¬ 
pended on : these things were done in so barefaced a man¬ 
ner, that no check being given to them, nor inquiry made 
after them by those who were in the government, it gave 
occasion to many melancholy speculations. The manage¬ 
ment from England looked like a thing concerted to heigh¬ 
ten that distemper; and the whole conduct oi' (he fleet af¬ 
forded great cause of jealousy. 

But to open this, as clearly as it has^yet appeared to me, A new |>art^ 
I must give an account of a new scene at court. It was 
observed, that Mr. Harley, who had been for some years 
secretary of state, had gained great credit with tlie Queen, 
and began to set up for himself, and to act no more under 
the direction of the Lord Treasurer: there was one of the 
bedchamber women, who, being nearly related to the 
Dutchess of Marlborough, had been taken care of by her, to¬ 
gether with her whole family (for they, were fallen low) in a 
most particular manner. She brought her not only into 
that post, but she had treated her with such a confidence 
that it had introduced her into a high degree of favour with 
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tlie Queen; which, for some years, was considered as an 
effect of tile Dutchess of Marlborough’s credit with her; 
she was also nearly related to Mr. Harley, and they two 
entered into a close correspondence. She learned the arts 
of a court, and observed the Queen’s temper with so much 
application, that she got far into her heart; and she em¬ 
ployed all her credit to establish Harley in the supreme 
confidence with the Queen, and to alienate her allections 
from the Dutchess of Aj.arlborough, who studied no other 
method of preserving her favour, but by pursuing the true 
interest of the Queen, and of the kingdom. 11 was said, 
that the Prince was brought into (he concert, and tlmt he 
was made to apprehend that he had too small a share in 
the government; and that, he w as .shut out from it by the 
great power that the Duke of Marlborough and the Lord 
Treasurer had drawn into their hands: it was said, all de¬ 
pended on them, (hat the Queen was only a cypher in 
the govennnent, that she was in the Dutchess of Marlbo¬ 
rough’s hands, as her alVairs were in the Duke of Marlbo¬ 
rough's. It was likewise: talked, among tliose who made 
their court (o the new favouriles, that there w'as not now a 
Jacobite in the nation, (hat all weie for the Queen; and that, 
without doubt, she would reign out peaceably her whole 
life; but she needed not concern herself for a German fa¬ 
mily : these discourses began to break out, and gave sad 
thoughts to tliose to whom they were brought. This went 
on too long, little regarded; the Dutchess of Marborough 
seemed secure of her interest in the Queen, and shewed no 
jealousy of a favour, to which herself gave the first rise. 
This was the .stale of the court at the opening of the session 
of parliament. 

Pr.'moiioiis There were, at (hat time, three bishoprics vacmit: Tre- 

i iniirh lawny had been removed, the summer before, from Exeter 

to Winchester; which gave great disgust to many, he being 
considerable for notliing, but his birth and his interest in 
Cornw all. The Lord Treasurer had engaged himself to him, 
and he w as sensible that he was much reflected upon for it: 
but he, to soften the censure that was brought on him, had 
promised, that, for the future, preferments should be be¬ 
stowed on men well principled, w ith relation to the present 
constitution, and on men of merit. The Queen, without 
regarding this, did secretly engage herself to Dr. Blackhall, 
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for Exeter; and Che.sfer (fjcing at the same time void, by 
the death of Dr. Stratford) to Sir William Dawes, for that 
.see: these divines were in themselves men of value and 
worth, but their notions were all on the other side; they 
had submitted to the sov(!rnmen1, but they, at least Black¬ 
ball, seemed to condemn the llevolution, and all that had 
been done pursuant (o it. Dawes also was looked on as 
an aspiring man, who would set himself at the head of the 
tory party: so this nomination gave a great disgust. To 
qualify this a lidle, Patrick, the ])ious and learned Bishop 
of Ely, dying at this time, the Queen advanced More, from 
Norwich, thither; and Dr. "frimnell, a worthy person in all 
respects, was named for IV orwich: yet this did not quiet the 
uneasiness many were under ))y reason of the other nomi¬ 
nations, which seeine<] to flow I'rom the Queen Inaself, and 
•SO discovered her inclinations. 1’o prevent the ill efiects, 
that this might have, in the ap])roaching session, some of 
the eminent memhers of the llon.se of Oominons were 
called to a meeting with the Dukes of .Somerset and Devon¬ 
shire : these Lords assured them, in the Queen’s name, 
that she was very sensible of the services tin; whigs did 
her ; and though she had engaged herself so far, with re¬ 
lation to those two bishoprics, tlnit she could not recall the 
promises she had made, yet, for the future, she was re- 
.solved to give them full content. But while this was .said 
fo some whigs, Harley and his friends, 81. .lohn and Har- 
conrt, took great pains on the leaders of the tories, in par¬ 
ticular on Hanmer, Bromley, and Freeman, to engage 
them in the Queen’s interests: assuring them, that her heart 
was with them, that she was w'eary of the tyranny of the 
whigs, and longed to be delivered from it. But they were 
not wrought on, by that management; they either mistrust¬ 
ed it, as done only lo ensnare them, or they had other 
views, which they did not think fit to own. This double¬ 
dealing came to be known, and gave occasion fo much 
jealousy and distrust. A little before the session was 
opened, an eminent misfortune happened at sea: a convoy, 
of five ships of the line of battle, was sent to Portugal, to 
guard a greaf. fleet of merchant .ships,; and they were or¬ 
dered to sail, as if it had been by concert, at a time when 
a squadron from Dunkirk had joined another from Brest, 
and lay in the way, waiiiivg for them. Some advertisments 
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were brought to the Admiralty, of this conjunction, but 
they were not believed. When the French set upon them, 
the convoy did their part very gallantly, though the enemy 
were three to one; one of the ships was blown up, three of 
them were taken, so that only one escaped, much shattered; 
but they had fought so long, that most of the merchantmen 
had time to get away, and sailed on, not being pursued, and 
so got safe to Lisbon. This coming almost at the same 
time with the misfortune that happened to Shovel, the 
session was begun with a melancholy face; and a dispute, 
upon their opening, had almost put them into great dis¬ 
order. 

It was generally thought that though this was a parlia¬ 
ment that had now sat two years, yet it was a new parlia¬ 
ment, by reason it had been let fall, and was revived by a 
proclamation, as was formerly told : and the consequence 
of this was, that those who had got places, were to go to a 
new election. Others maintained, that it could not be a 
new' parliament, since it was not summoned by a new writ, 
but by virtue of a clause iu an act of parliament. The 
Duke of Marlborough, upon his coming over, prevailed to 
have it yielded to be a new parliament; but Harley was 
for maintaining it to be an old parliament. The Mouse of 
Commons chose the same speaker over again, and all the 
usual forms, in the first beginning of a new parliament, 
were observed. 

These were no sooner over, than the complaints of the 
Admiralty were oflered to both houses: great losses were 
made, and all was imputed to the weakness, or to a worse 
disposition, in some, who had great credit with the Prince, 
and were believed to govern that whole matter: for as they 
were entirely possessed of the Prince’s confidence, so when 
the Prince’s council was divided in their opinions, the deci¬ 
sion was left to the Prince, who understood very little of 
those matters, and was always determined by others. By 
this meahs they were really lord high admiral, without being 
liable to the law for errors and miscarriages. This council 
was not a legal court, warranted by any law, though they 
assumed that to themselves; being counsellors, they were 
bound (o answer only for their fidelity. The complaints 
were feebly managed, at the bar of fte House of Com¬ 
mons ; for it was soon understood, that not only the Prince, 
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but the Queen likewise concerned herself much in this 
matter: and both looked on it as a design, levelled at their 
authority. Botli whigs and tories seemed to be at first 
equally zealous in the matter; but by reason of the op¬ 
position of the court, all tliose, who intended to recom¬ 
mend themselves to favour, abated of their zeal: some 
were vehement in their endeavours to baffle the com¬ 
plaints; they had great advantages, from the merchants 
managing the complaints but poqrly: some were frighted, 
and others were practised on, and nvere carried even to 
magnify the conduct of the fleet, and to make excuses for 
all the misfortunes that had happened. That which had 
the chief operation on tlie whole tory party, was, that it 
was set round among them, that the design of all these 
complaints, was to put the Earl of Orford again at the 
head of the fleet: upon which they all changed (heir note; 
and they, in concurrence with those who were in offices, or 
pretended to them, managed the matter so, that it was let 
fall, very little to their honour. Unkind remarks were 
made on some, who had changed their conduct upon their 
being preferred at court; but the matter was managed vvilli 
more zeal and courage in the House of Lords, both whigs 
and tories concurring in it. 

A committee was appointed to examine the complaints; Eiamiu^.i 
they called the merchants, who had signed the petition, 
before them; and treated them, not with the scorn that was LorJ». 
very indecently offered them by some of the House of 
Commons, but with great patience and gentleness: they 
obliged them to prove all their complaints by witnesses 
upon oath. In the prosecution of the inquiry, it appeared 
that many ships of war were not fitted out to be put to sea, 
but lay in port neglected, and in great decay: that convoys 
had been often flatly denied the merchants; and that when 
they were promised, they were so long delayed, that the 
merchants losf their markets, were put to great charge, and 
when they had perishable goods, suffered great damage in 
them. The cruizers were not ordered to proper stations in 
the Channel; and when convoys were appointed, and were 
ready to put to sea, they had not th^ir sailing orders sent 
tlfem, till the enemy’s ships were laid in their way, prepared 
to fall on them, wMch had often happened. Many adver¬ 
tisements, by which those misfortunes might have been pre- 
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vented, had been offered to the Admiralty, but had not only 
been necrlectcd by them, but those who offered them had 
been ill treated for doing it. The committee made report 
of all this to the House of Lords; upon which the Lord 
Treasurer moved, that a copy of the report might be sent 
to the Lord Admiral, which was done, and in a few days an 
answer was sent to the House, excusing, or jnstifying the 
conduct, in all the branches of i(. The chief foundation 
of the answer was, tha( the great fleets, w'hich were kept in 
tile Mediterranean, obliged us to send away so many of our 
ships and seamen thither, that there was not a sufficient 
number left to guard all our trade, while the enemy turned 
all their forces at sea into S([uadrotis for destroying it; and 
that all the ships that eould be spared, from the public 
serv ice abroad, were employed to secure the trade: the 
(iroraisc of convoys had been often delayed, by reason of 
cross winds, and other accidents, that had hindered the re¬ 
turn of onr men ol’ war longer than was expected; they 
being then abroad, convoying other merchant ships : and it 
ivas said, that there was not a sufficient number of ships, 
tor cruizers and convoys both. The paper ended with 
some severe reflections on the last reign, in which great 
sums were given for the building of shijis, and yet the fleet 
was at that time much diminished, and four thousand mer¬ 
chant ships had been taken during that war: this was be¬ 
lieved to have been suggested by Mr. Harley, on design to 
mortify King William’s ministry. Upon reading of this an¬ 
swer, a new and fuller examination of the particulars was 
again resumed, by the same committee; and all the allega¬ 
tions in it were exactly considefed: it appeared, that the 
half of those seamep, that the parliament had provided for, 
were not employed ift the Mediterranean; that many ships 
lay idle in port, and were not made use of; and that 
in the last war, in which it appeared there were more sea¬ 
men, though not more ships, employed in the Mediter¬ 
ranean, than were now kept there, yet the trade was so 
carefully looked after, by cruizers nnd convoy.s, that few 
complaints were then made: and as to the reflections made 
on the last reign, it was found that not half the sum that 
was named, was given for the building of ships; and that 
instead of the fleets being diminished, during that war, as 
had been aflinned, it was increased by about forty ships; 
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nor could any proof be given, that four thousand ships iror. 
were taken during that war: all the seamen who were then '■^v^ 
taken and exchanged, did not exceed fifteen tliousand, and 
in the present war eighteen thousand were already ex¬ 
changed ; and we had two thousand still remaining in our, 
enemy’s hands: so much had the Prince been imposed on 
in that paper that was sent to the Lords in his name. 

When the examination was ended, and reported to the AmI laid im- 
House, it was resolved to lay the.whole matter before the 
Queen, in an address; and then the tories discovered the adjres,. 
design tliat they drove at; for tlicy moved in the committee 
that prepared the address, that the blame of all their mis¬ 
carriages might be laid on the ministry, and on the cabinet 
council. It had been often said, in the House of Lords, 
that it was not intended to make any complaint to the 
Prince himself, and it not being admitted that his council 
was of a legal constitution, the complaining of them would 
be an acknowledging their authority; therefore the blame 
could be laid regularly no where, but on (he ministry. 

This was much pressed by the Duke of Buckingham, the 
Earl of Rochester, and the Lord Haversham. But to this 
it was answered, by the Earl of Orford, the Lord Somers, 
and the Lord Hallifax, that the House ought, to lay before 
the Queen only that which was made out before them upon 
oath; and therefore, since in the whole examination, the 
ministry and the cabinet council were not once named, 
they could offer the Queen nothing to their prejudice. 

Some of the things complained of fell on the navy-board, 
which was a body acting by a legal authority: the Lords 
ought to lay before the Queen, such miscarriages as were 
proved to them, and leave it to her to find out on whom the 
blame ought to be cast: so far was the ministry tfom ap¬ 
pearing to be in faidt, that they found several advertise¬ 
ments were sent by the Secretary of State, 1o the Admiralty, 
that, as appeared afterwards, were but too well grounded; 
yet these were neglected by them; and that which raised 
the clamour the higher, was, that during the winter there 
were no cruizers laying in the Channel; so that many ships 
which had run through all the dangers-at sea, were taken in 
sight of land, for the privateers came boldly up to our ports. 

All this was digested into a full and clear address, laid by 
the House before the Queen: there was a general answer 
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1707. made to it, giving assurances that the trade should be carc- 
fully looked to, but nothing else followed upon it; and the 
Queen seemed to be highly offended at the whole proceed¬ 
ing. At this time, an inquiry likewise into the affairs of 
Spain was begun in both houses. 

Inquiry in- The Earl of Peterborough had received such positive 
orders recalling him, that though he delayed as long as he 
could, yet at last he came home in August: but the Queen, 
before she would admit him into her presence, required of 
him an account of .some particulars in his conduct, both 
in military matters, in his negotiations, iind in the disposal 
of the money remitted to him. He made such general an¬ 
swers as gave little satisfaction: but he seemed to reserve 
the matter to a parliamentary examination, which was en¬ 
tered upon by both houses. All the tories magnitied his 
conduct, and studied to detract from the Earl of Gallway; 
but it was thought, that the ministry were under some re¬ 
straints, with relation to the Earl of Peterborough, though 
he did not spare them; which gave occasion to many 
to say, they were afraid of him, and durst not provoke 
him. The w'higs, on the other hand, made severe remarks 
on his conduct; the complaints that King Charles made of 
him w ere read, upon which he brought such a number of 
papers, and so many witnesses to the bar, to justify his 
conduct, that after ten or twelve days spent wholly in read¬ 
ing papers, and in hearing witnesses, both houses grew 
equally weary of the matter; so, without coming to tmy 
conclusion, or to any vote, they let all that related to him 
fall: but that gave them a handle to consider the present 
state of affairs in Spain. It was found, that wc had not 
above half the tropps there that the parliament had made 
provision for; and that not above half the officers that be¬ 
longed to those bodies served there: this gave the House 
of Commons a high distaste, and it was hoped by the torfes, 
that they should have carried the House to severe votes 
and warm addresses on that head, which was much labour¬ 
ed by them, in order to load the ministry. In this, Harley 
and his party were very cold and passive, and it was gene¬ 
rally believed, that 'the matter was privately set on by 
them. But the court sent an explanation of the whole 
matter to the House, by which it appeared, that though, by 
death and desertion, the number of the troops there was 
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much tlimiiiished, y<^t the whole luimber provided, or at 
least very near it, was sent out of England. The service 
in Spain was iniicli dt^cricd, and there was good reason for 
it; things there could not be furnished but at excessive 
rates, and the; soldiers were generally ill used in tlxur (juar- 
ters. Tliey were treated very unkindly, not by ^ing 
Charles, but by tliose about him, and by the bigoted 
Spaniards. 

During these; debali's, severe (Jiings wen; said in general 
of (he conduct of allairs in both houses. It was observed, 
that a vast army was well su))])lied in Flanders, but that 
tire interest of the nation re(|uired that Spain should be 
more considered. It was moved in both liouscs, that tho 
Fhnperoi' shordd be earnestly applied’ to, to send Prince 
Eugetu; into Spain; complaints were also )nadc of the 
Duke of iMarlborough, as continuing the war, though at 
the end of the campaign of J7(l(i, the French had olfercd to 
yield up Spain and the We.st Indies ; but that was a false 
sug!:o.slion. All the.se heats in the House, after they had got 
this vent, were allayed; the Queen assured them, all pa,st er¬ 
rors should be redi'es.se.d lor the futim;; and, with repeated 
importunities, .she jiressed the Emperor to send Prince Eu- 
geiH' to Spain: that court, delayed to comply in this particu¬ 
lar, but sent Count .Staremberg thither, who had indeed ac¬ 
quired a very high re))utatiou. 'The Queen entered also into 
engagements with the Jauperor, that she would transport, 
pay, and furnish all the troops that he could s])are for his 
brother's service. 'J’hesc steps (juieled the diseontent the 
Douse liad expr(;ssed upon the ill (;onduct of atfairs in 
Spain; but ui)on Stanliope’s coming over, he gave a better 
prospect of affairs there; and he found a readiness to agree 
to all the proj)o.silions that he was sent over to make. All 
this while an act was lueparing, both for a better security 
to our trade by cr\iiy.ers and cimvatys, and for the encou¬ 
raging piivalecrs, particularly in the West Indies, and in 
the South Sea. They were to have all they could take en¬ 
tirely to themselves; the same encouragement was also 
given to the captains of the Queen’s ships, with this dif¬ 
ference, that the captains of privateers were to divide 
tlieir capture according to agreements made among them¬ 
selves; but they left the distribution of prizes, taken by 
men of war, to the Queen; who, by proclamation, ordered 
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them to be divided into eight shares, of which the captain 
was to have .three, unlc.ss he had a superior officer over 
him, in which case, (he commodore w'as to liave one of the 
three; the other five parts were to be distributed eijually 
among the officers and mariners of the ships, put in tive 
diffiirent classes: all the clauses that the merchants de¬ 
sired, to encourage privateers, wore readily granted, and it 
was hoped, that a great stock would be raised to carry on 
this private war. This passed without opposition, all con¬ 
curring in it. 

But as to other matters, the tories discovered much ill 
humour against the ministry, which broke out on all occa¬ 
sions: and the jealousies with which the whigs were po.s- 
sessed, made them as cold as the others were hot. This 
gave the ministers great uneasiness : they found Mr. Har¬ 
ley was endeavouring to supplant them at court, and to 
heighten the jealousies of the whigs; for he set it about 
among the tories, as well as among the whigs, that both the 
Duke of Marlborough and the Lord Treasurer were as 
much inclined to come into measures with the lories, as 
tire Queen herself was: this broke out, and was like to 
have had very ill effects; it had almost lost (hem the whigs, 
though it did not bring over the tories. 

At this time two discoveries were made, very unlucky 
for Mr. Harley: Tallard wrote oft to t'hamillard, but he sent 
his letters open to (he secretary’s office, to be perused and 
scaled up, and so to be conveyed by the way of Holland: 
these were opened upon some suspicion in Holland; and 
it appeared, that one in the secretary’s office put letters in 
them, in which, as he offered his services to the courts of 
France and St. Germains, so he gave an account of all 
transactions here; in one of these, he sent a copy of the 
letter that tlie Queen was to write, in her own hand, to the 
Emperor; arid he marked what parts of the letter were 
drawn by the Secretary, and what .additions were made to 
It by the Lord Treasurer: this was the letter l)y which the 
Queen pre.ssed the sending Prince Eugene into Spain, and 
this, if not intercepted, would have been at Versailles 
many days before it could reach Vienna. He who sent 
this, wrote, that by this they might see what service he 
could do them, if well encouraged: all this was sent over 
to the Duke of Marlborough, and upon search it was found 
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to be writ by one Gresir, a clerk, wliom Harley had not 
only entertained, but had taken into u particular coidi- 
dence, without inquiring info tlie t'oimcr parts of his life: 
for he was a vicious and a necessitous person, who had 
been secretary to llie Queen's (Uiroy in Denmark, but 
was dismissed by him for those, his ill qualities. Marlev 
had niad(! use of him to get him intelligeni c, and he came 
to trust him with the perusal and the sealing up of the let¬ 
ters which the French prisoners, Ix-rc in England, sent over 
to France; and by that means he got into the method of 
.sending intelligence thither, lie, when seized on, either 
upon remorse or the hopes of inirdon, confessed all, and 
signed his confession; upon that he was tried; he pleaded 
guilty, and was condemned as a traitor, for latrre.sponding 
with the Queen’s enemies. At the same lime, Valierc and 
liara, whom Harley had (unployed as his spies, to go oft 
over to t'alais, under the jiretence of bringing him intelli¬ 
gence, were informed against as spies employed byF’rance, 
to get intelligence fiom linglaml; who carried over many 
letters to t'alais and Boulogne; and, as was believed,gave 
such information of our trade and coinoys, that by their 
means w(‘ had made our great losses at sea. They were 
often complained of upon suspicion, but they were always 
protected by Harley; yet the presumptions against them 
were so violent, that lln'y were at last seized on and 
brought up prisoners. These accidents might make Har¬ 
ley more earnest to bring about a change in the conduct of 
affairs, in which he relied on the credit of the new favour¬ 
ite. The Duke of Marlborough and the Lord Treasurer 
having discovered many of his practices, laid them before 
the Queen ; she would believe nothing.that w'as suggested 
to his prejudice: she denied she had given any authority 
for carrying messages to the lories: but would not believe 
that he or his friends had done it; nor would she enter into 
any examination of his ill conduct, and was uneasy when 
she heard it spoke of. So these lords wrote to the Queen, 
that they could serve her no longer, if he was continued in 
that post; and on the Sunday following, when they w ere 
summoned to a cabinet council, they both went to tlic 
Queen, and told her, they must quit her service, since they 
saw she was resolved not to part with Harley. She seemed 
not much concerned at the Lord Godolphin’s offering to 
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if 08 . laydown; and it was btiliovcd to be a part of Harley’s 
new scheme to remove him : but she was much touched 
with the Duke of Marlboroui^h's offering to quit, and 
studied, with some soft ex]nessions, to divert him from 
that resolution ; but he was lirra, and she did not yit ld to 
them ; so they both went away, to the wonder of tin; whole 
court. Immediately after, the Queen went to the cabinet 
council, and Harley opened some matters relating to fo¬ 
reign affairs. The whole board was very uneasy: tJie 
Duke, of Soraer.set .said, he did not .see how they could de¬ 
liberate on such matters, sim e the (leneral w as not with 
them ; he repeated this with some vehemence, while all the 
rest looked .so cold and sullen, that the cabinet council wa.s 
soon at an end; and the Queen saw' that the r<vst of her 
ministers, and (he chief ollicers, were resolved to withdraw 
from her service, if she did not recal the two that had left 
it. It was said, that she would have put all to the hazard, 
if Harley himself had not apprehended his danger, and rc- 
soh'ed to lay down. The Queen sent the next day for the 
Duke of Marlborough, and, after sonic expo.stulations, she 
told him, Harley .should immediately leave his post, which 
he did within tw'o days : but the Queen .seemed to carry a 
deep resentinent of his and the Lord Lodolphin’s behaviour 
on this occasion ; and though they went on with their busi¬ 
ness, they found they had not her contidence. The Dnichess 
of Marlborough did, for some weeks, abstain from going' to 
court, but afterwards that breach was made up in appear¬ 
ance, (hough it was little more than an a|»pearance. Both 
houses of parliament exjiressed a great concern at this 
rupturi^ in the court, and apprehended the ill elleids it 
might have. The Commons let the bill of supply lie on 
the table, though it was ordered for that day; and (he 
Lords ordered a committee to examine Cregg and the other 
prisoners. As Harley laid down, both llarcourt, then 
attorney-general, Mansel, the comptroller of the household, 
and St. John, the secretary of war, went and laid down 
with him. The Queen took mui-h time to eonsidir how 
she .should fill some of the.se places, Imt Mr. Boyle, uncle 
to (he Earl of Burlington, was presently made secr{:tary of 
state. 

Ajiciiuiiiua- The Lords who were appointed to examine Gregg, coiild 

non into much by him; he had but newly begun his de- 
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signs of betraying secrets; and he bad no associates with 
him in it: lie told them, that all the papers of slate lay so 
earelcssly about the office, that every one belonging (o it, poud. uce. 
even tlie door-keepers, might have read tliem all. Har¬ 
ley’s custom was to come to the office late on post nights, 
and after he had given his orders, and wrote his letters, he, 
usually went away, and ieft all to be copii-d out when he 
was gone: by that means he came to see every thing, in 
particular the Queen’s letter to llte Emi)eror. lie said, he 
knew the design on Toulon in May last, but lie did not dis¬ 
cover it, for he had not entered on liis ill practices tilt Oc¬ 
tober : this was all he could say. lly the e.xaminatioii of 
Valim e and JBara, and of many others who lived about Do¬ 
ver, and were emjiloyed by them, a discovery w as made of a 
constant intercourse thev were in with Oalais, under Har¬ 
ley’s protection: they olten went over will) boats full of 
wool, and brought back brandy, though liolli (he import and 
export were severely proliihitcd ; lliey, and those vv lio tie- 
longed to the boats carried over liy them, were well treated 
on tlic French side, at the governor’s lioiise, or at llie eom- 
missary’s : they were kejit there till (lieir letters eoiild tie 
sent to Paris, and till returns could be lirouglit liaek, and 
were all (lie while i)|)oii free cost: the order that, was con¬ 
stantly giveti them was, tiiat if any Fiiglisti or Duteii stiiji 
came up to them, tiny should east tlieir letters into the. 
sea; but that tliey sliould nor. do it when I'leiieli sliijis 
came up to tlicm; so lliey were looked on liy all on tiiat 
coast as tlie spies of ITaiiei'. They used to get what in¬ 
formation they eoiild, both of merchant shiji.s, and of the 
ships of war that Jay in the Downs; and upon tiiat they 
iistially went over, and it Imppeiicd that soon after .some of 
those ships were taken. Tliivse men, as they were jiapist.s, 
so they behaved tliemselvcs very insolently, and lioasted 
much of their power amt credit. Complaints had been 
often made of tliem, but (trey were always proiected; nor 
did it a))t>ear that they ever brought any information of 
importaiiee to Harley but once, when, according to what 
they sw'ore, they lolii iiiim, that Fouiiiin was gone to Dun¬ 
kirk, to lie iu wail for the Itiissian fleet; wliicii proved to bi^ 
true : lie lioth went to wall ii for tliem, and lie took a great 
part of the fleet. Y et, thoiigli t his was the single piece of in¬ 
telligence that they ever brougiit, Harley took so little notice 
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1708. of it^ tjiat he gave no advertisement to the Admiralty, con- 
. corning it. This particular excepted, tlicy only brought 
over common news, and the I’aris gazettes. These exa¬ 
minations lasted for some weeks; when they w'ere ended, 
a full report wras made of them to the House of Lords; and 
they ordered the whole report, with all the examination.s, to 
be laid bci'ore the Queen in an address, in wdiich they re¬ 
presented to her, the necessity of making Gregg a public 
example; upon which he was executed: he continued to 
clear all otlier persons of any accession to his crimes, of 
whicli he seemed very sensible, and died much better than 
he had lived. 

A very few days after the breach that had happened at 
court, w e w ere alarmed from 11 olland writh the news of a de¬ 
sign, of which the French made then no secret; that they 
were sending the pretended Prince of M'ales to Scotland, 
with a fleet and an army, to possess hirastdf of that kingdom. 
Hut before 1 go further, 1 will give an account of all that 
related to the aifairs of that part of the island, 
ruii-ocdiims 'The members sent from Scotland to both houses of par- 
tuScmiL'd.' liiHiiPut, were treated with very particular marks of respect 
and esteem: and they wt're pt:rsons of such distinction 
thiit they very well deserved it. The first thing proposed 
in the ILmse of Gominons, with relation to them, was to 
take olf the stoji that was jmt on their trade. It was agreed 
unanimously, to ]>ray the Queen, by a)\ address, that she 
would give order for it; some debate arising only whether 
it was a matter ol' right or of favour: Harley pressed the 
last, to justify those proceedings in which he himself had 
so great a .share, as was formerly set forth, and on which 
others made severe rcllections; but since all agreed in the 
conclusion, the dispute concerning the premises was soon 
let fall. Alter this, a more important matter was proposed, 
concerning the government of Scotland, whether it should 
continue in a distinct privy-council or not; all the court 
w'as for it: those who governed Scotland, desired to keep 
up their authority there, with the advantage they made by 
it; and they gave the ministers of England great assur¬ 
ances, that by their influpnee elections might be so ma¬ 
naged as to serve all the ends of the court; but they said, 
that witliout due care these might be carried so as to run 
all the contrary way: this was the secret motive, yet this 
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could not be owned in a public assembly; so that w liicfi 
was pretended, was, that many ^rcat famili(\s in S(a>lland, 
with the greatest part of the highlanders, were so ill al- 
fecte d that without a watchful eye, ever intent upon (hem, 
Uiey could not he kept quiet: it lay at too great a dislanee 
from London to be governed by orders sent from thence. 
To this it was answered, that by the circuits of. the jus¬ 
ticiary courts, and by jttsticcs of peace, that country 
might be well governed, uotwithslandiiig its distance, as 
Wales and Cornwall were : it was carried, ujron a division, 
by a great majority, that there should Ite only one privy- 
council for the whole island. When it was sent up to (he 
Lords, it met with a great opposition there. The coiiiM 
stood alone; all the tories, and the much greater part of 
the w'higs, were for the bill. The court, seeing the party 
for the bill so strong, was willing to compound the mat(er; 
and whereas, by the hill, the council of Scotland was not 
to sit after the Ist of May, the court moved to have it 
continued to the 1st of October. It was visilile that this 
was proposed only in order to the managing electiojis for 
tire next parliament; so the Lords adhered to the day pre¬ 
fixed in the bill; but a new debate arose about the power 
given by the bill to (he justices of peace, which seemed to 
be an encroachment on thejurisdictiou of the Lords’ rega¬ 
lities, and of (he hereditary sheriti's and stew ards, who had 
the right ol' trying criminals, in the tirst instance, for four¬ 
teen days' time : yet it was ordinary, in the cases of great 
Climes and riots, for the privy-council to take immediate 
cognizance of them, without any regard to the fourteen 
days ; so by this act, the justices of peace w ere only em¬ 
powered to do (hat which (he privy-council usually did : 
and, except (he occasion was so great as to demand a 
quick dispatch, it was riot to be doubted, but (hat the jus¬ 
tices of peace would have great regard to all private rights; 
yet since this had the appearance of breaking in upon pri¬ 
vate rights, this was much insisted on by those who hoped, 
by laying aside (hese powers given to the ju.stices of the 
peace, to have gained the main point of keeping up a 
privy-council in Scotland; for all the Scotch ministers 
said, the country would be in great danger if there were 
not a supreme government still kept up in it: but it seemed 
an absurd thing that there should be a dilferent adjninis- 
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tration where there was but one le.sislatnre. While Scot¬ 
land had an entire legislature within itself, the naticm as¬ 
sembled in parliament could procure the correction of er- 
iws in the administration: whereas now, tlKtt it was not a 
tenth part of the legislative body, if it was still to be kept 
under a different administration, tliat nation could not have 
strength enougii to procure a redress of its grievances in 
parliament; so they miglit conic to be subdued and go- 
\ erned as a province; and the arbitriwy way in which tlic 
conncil of Scotland had procecdinl ever since King James 
the First’s time, but more particularly since the Restoration, 
was fresh in memory, and had been no small motive to 
induce the best men of that nation to promote the union ; 
that they might be deliver ed I'roin the tyranny of the coun¬ 
cil ; and their hopes would be disappointed if they were 
still kept under that yoke : this point was, in conclusion, 
yielded, and the bill jiassed, though to the great disc;on- 
tent of the. ronrt: there was a new court of exchequer 
created in Scotlainl, according to the frame of that court in 
Kngland. Sfiecial acts wer<^ made for thd elections and 
returns of the representatives in both honsr^s of parliaineiil; 
and such w as the dis|)usition of the English to oblige tlieui, 
and the behaviour of the Scotch was so good and discreet, 
lliat every thing that was proposed for tlie good of their 
(,'onntry, was agreed to; both vvhigs and torics vied witli 
one another, who should shew most care and concern for 
the welfare of that jjart of (Ireat Britiiin. 

On the 20th of February, which w'as hul a few days after 
the act, dissolving the council in Scofland, had passed, wc 
UTidcTslood there was a licet prepared in Ifunkirk, witli 
about twelve battalions, and a train of all things necessary 
for a descent in Scotland ; and a lew days after, we heard 
that the pretended Frince of Wales was come from Paris, 
with all the British and Irish that were about him, in order 
to his embarkation. The snrjirise was great, for it was not 
looked for, nor had we a prospcMJt of lx;ing able to set out 
in time, a fleet able to deal with theirs, which consisted of 
twenty-six ships, most of them above forty guns ; but that 
Providence (which has, on all occasions, directed matters 
so happily for our preservation) did appear very signally in 
this critical conjuncture: our greatest want was of seamen, 
(o man the fleet; for the ships wore ready-to be put to sea: 
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this was snppUed by several fleets of merchant ships, that iws. 
came home at that time with their convoys: the flag officers 
were very acceptable to the seamen, and they bestirred 
themselves so efiectually, that, with the help of an embar¬ 
go, there was a fleet of above forty ships got ready in a 
fortnight’s time, to the surprise of all at home as well as 
abroad: these stood over to Dunkirk, just as they were em¬ 
barking there. Upon the sight of so great a fleet, Fourbin, 
who commanded the French fleet,, sent to Paris for new or¬ 
ders : he himself was against venturing out, when they saw 
a superior fleet ready to engage or to pursue them. The 
King of France sent positive orders to prosecute the design: 
so Fourbin (seeing that our fleet, after it had shewed itself 
to them, finding the tides and sea run Iiigh, as being near 
the equinox, had sailed back into the Downs) took that oc- Aii«it«aiUa 
casionto go out of Dunkirk on the 8tli of March; but con- 
trary winds kept him on that coast till the 11th, and then 
he set sail with a fair wind. Our admiral. Sir George Bing, 
came over again to watch his motions; and as soon as he 
understood that he had sailed, which was not till twenty 
hours after, he followed him. The French designed to have 
landed in the Frith, but they outsailed their point a few 
leagues; and by the time that they had got back to the north 
side of the Frith, Bing came to the south side of it, and 
gave the signal for coming to an anchor; this was heard by 
Fourbin: he had sent a frigate into the Frith, to give sig¬ 
nals, which it seenls had been agreed on, but no answers 
were made. The design was to land near Edinburgh, where 
they believed the castle was in so bad a condition, and so 
ill provided, that it must have surrendered upon summons; 
and they reckoned, that upon the reputation of that, the 
whole body of the kingdom would have come in to them. 

But when Fourbin understood, on the IDth of Mai'ch, that 
Bing was so near him, he tacked, and would not stay to 
Tenture an engagement. Bing pursued him with all the 
sail that he could make, but the French stood out to sea; 
there was some firing on the ships that sailed the heaviest, 
and the Salisbury, a ship taken from us, and then their 
vice-admiral, was engaged by two English ships, and taken 
without any resistance. There were about five hundred 
landmen on board her, with some officers and persons of 
quality : the chief of these were the Lord Griffin, and the 
\{ji,. IV. 2 b 
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Earl of Midletoun’s two sons. Bing (having lost sight of 
the French, considering that the Frith was the station of 
the greatest importance, as well as safety, and was the 
place where they designed to land) put in there till he could 
hear what course the French steered. The tides ran high, 
and there was a strong gale of wind. Upon the alarm of the 
intended descent, orders were sent to ScoBand to draw all 
their forces about Edinburgh. The troops that remained 
in England were ordered to march to Scotland; and the 
troops in Ireland were ordered to march northward, to be 
ready when called for: tliere were also twelve battalions 
sent from Ostend under a good convoy, and they lay at the 
mouth of the Tyne till further orders: thus all preparations 
were made to dissipate that small force; but it appeared 
that tlie French relied chiefly on the assistance that they 
expected would have come in to them upon their landing: 
of this they seemed so well assured that the King of France 
sent instructions to his ministers in all the courts that ad¬ 
mitted of them, to be published every where, that the pre¬ 
tended Prince being invited by his subjects, chiefly those 
of Scotland, to take possession of the throne of his an¬ 
cestors, the King had sent him over at their desire, with a 
fleet and army to assist him: that he was resolved to par¬ 
don all those who should come in to him, and he would 
trouble none upon the account of religion. Upon his being 
re-established, the King would give peace to the rest of 
Europe. When these ministers received these directions, 
they had likewise advice sent them, which they published 
both at Home, Venice, and in Swisserland, that the French 
had, before tliis expedition was undertaken, sent over some 
ships with arms and ammunition to Scotland: and that 
there was already an army on foot tliere that had pro¬ 
claimed this pretended JMnee, king. It was somewhat 
extraordinary to sec such eminent falsehoods published all 
Europe over: they also allirmed, that hostages were sent 
from Scotland to Paris, to secure the observing the engage¬ 
ments they had entered into; though all this was fiction 
and contrivance. 

The states were struck with great apprehensions; so 
were all the allies; for though they were so long accus¬ 
tomed to the cunning practices of the court of France, yet 
this was an original: and therefore it was generally con- 
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eluded, that so small an army, and so weak a fleet, would 
not have been sent but upon great assurances of assistance, 
not only from Scotland, but from England; and, u^ron this 
occasion, severe reflections were made, both on the con¬ 
duct of the Admiralty, and on that tract of correspondence 
lately discovered, that whs managed under Harley’s pro¬ 
tection ; and on the great breach that was so near the dis¬ 
jointing all our affairs but a few days before. These things, 
when put together, filled men’s nifinds with thoughts of no 
easy digestion. 

The parliament was sitting, and the Queen, in a speech 
to both houses, communicated to them the advertisements 
She had received: both houses made addresses to her, 
giving her full assurance of their adhering steadfastly to her, 
and to the protestant .succession; and mixed with these 
broad intimations of their apprehensions of treachery at 
home. They passed also two bills; the one that the abju¬ 
ration might be tendered to all persons, and that such as 
refused it .shouM be in the condition of convict recusants; 
by the other, they .suspended the habeas corpus act till 
October, with relation to persons taken up by the govern¬ 
ment upon suspicion; and the House of Commons, by a 
vote, engaged 16 make good to the Queen all the extraordi¬ 
nary charge this expedition might put her to. 

A fortnight went over before we had any news of theEnncii 
French fleet. Three of their ships landed near the mouth again i<iio 
of Spey, only to refresh themselves, for the ships being so Dnnkirk. 
filled with landmen, there was a great want of water. At 
last all their ships got safe into Dunkirk: the landmen 
cither died at .sea, or were so ill that all the hospitals in 
Dunkirk were filled with them. It was reckoned, that tKey 
lost above four thousand men in this unaccountable expe¬ 
dition : for they were above a month tossed in a very tem¬ 
pestuous sea. Many .suspected persons were taken up in 
Scotland, and some few in England; but further disco¬ 
veries of their correspondents were not then made. If they 
had landed, it might have had an ill effect on our affairs, 
chiefly with relation to all paper credit: and if by this the 
remittances to Piedmont, Catalonia, and Portugal had been 
stopped, in so critical a season, that might have had fatal 
consequences abroad : for if we had been put into such a 
disorder at home, that foreign princes could no more reckon 
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iws. oa our assistance, they might have been disposed to hearkeh 
to the propositions that the King of France would then 
have probably made to them. So that the total defeating 
of this design, without its having the least ill effect on onr 
affairs, or our losing one single man in the little engage¬ 
ment we had with the enemy, is always to be reckoned as 
one of those happy providences for which we have much 
to answer. 

The Queen seemed much alarmed with this matter, and 
saw with what falsehoods she had been abused, by those 
who pretended to assure her there was not now a Jacobite 
in the nation : one variation in her style was now observed ; 
she had never in any speech, mentioned the Revolution or 
those who had been concerned in it; and many of those, 
who made a considerable figure about her, studied, though 
against all sense and reason, to distinguish her title from 
the Revolution; it was plainly founded on it, and on nothing 
else. In the speeches she now made, she named the Revo¬ 
lution twice; and said she would look on those concerned 
in it as the surest to her interests: she also fixed a new de¬ 
signation on the pretended Prince of Wales, and called 
him the Pretender; and ho was so called in a new set of 
addresses, which, upon this occasion, were made to the 
Queen; and I intend to follow tlje precedent, as often as I 
may have occasion hereafter to mention him. The session 
of parliament was closed in March, soon after defeating 
this design of a descent: it was dissolved in April by pro¬ 
clamation, and the writs were issued out for the elections 
of a new parliament, which raised that ferment over tho 
nation that was usual on such occasions. The just and 
visible dangers to rvhich the attempt of the invasion had 
exposed the nation, produced very good effects; for the 
elections did, for the most part, f^l on men well affected 
to the government, and zealously set against the Pretender. 
The aeaigm As soon as the state of affairs at home was well settled, 
*he Duke of Marlborough went over to Holland, and there 
concerted. Priuce Eugene met him, being sent by the Emperor to con¬ 
cert with him and the states the operations of the cam¬ 
paign; from the Hague they both went to Hanover, to 
settle all matters relating to the empire, and to engage the 
Elector to return to command the army on the Upper 
Rhine. Every thing was fixed: Prince Eugene went back 
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to Vienna, and was obliged to retom by the beginning of tm. 
June; forfhe campaign was then to be opened every where, 

The court of France was much mortified by the di.sap- Thepru.w. 
polntment they had met with in their designs against us; 
but to put more life in their troops, they resolved to scud umyin 
the Duke of Burgundy with the D^e of Berry to be at tlie 
head of their army in Flanders: the Pretender w'ent with 
them, without any other character than that of the Cheva¬ 
lier de St. George. The Elector o{ Bavaria, with the Duke 
of Berwick, were sent to command in Alsace, and Mar¬ 
shal Villars was sent to head the I'orces in Daupluny. nic 
credit, with relation to money, was still very low in France ; 
for, after many methods taken for raising the credit of the 
Mint bills, they \yere still at a discount of forty per cent. 

No fleets came this year from the West Indies, so that Uiey 
could not be supplied from thence. 

The Dake of Orleans was sent to command in Spain; 'Hie Oni.- 
and, according to the vanity of that nation, it was given 
out that they were to have mighty annios in many diflerent Si«ia. 
places, and to put an end to the war there. Great rains 
fell all the winter in all the parts of Spain; .so tliat the cam¬ 
paign could not be so soon opened as it w'as at first in¬ 
tended. The bills that the Duke of Orleans brought with 
him to Spain were protested, at which he was so much dis¬ 
pleased, that he desired to be recalled: this was remedied 
in some degree, tliough far short of what was promised to 
him. The troops of Portugal, that lay at Barcelona ever 
since the battle of Almanza, were brought about by a squa¬ 
dron of our ships, to the defence of tlieir own country: 

Sir John Leak came also over thither from England with 
recruits, and otlier supplies, that the Queen was to furnish 
that crown with :■ and when all was landed, he sailed into 
tlie Mediterranean to bring over troops from Italy, for the 
strengUipning of King Charles, whose aflairs were in great 
disorder. 

After all tlie boasting of the Spaniards, their army, on-rortesaw 
the side of Portugal, was so weak that they could not at- 
tempt any thing; so this was a very harmless campaign on 
both sides, the Portuguese not being much stronger. The 
Duke of Orleans sat down before Tortosa in June, and 
thou;^ Leak dissipated a fleet of tartanes, sent from France 
to supply his army, and took about fil'ty of them, which 
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■1708. was a very seasonable relief to those in Barcelona, upon 
which it was thought the siege of Tortosa would l)e raised, 
yet it was carried on till the last of June, and then the 
garrison capitulated. 

Siippiios Leak sailed to Italy, and brought from thence both the 
itaK io™ Queen of Spain and eight thousand men with him; 

Spam. by reason of the slowness of the court of Vienna, 

these came too late to raise the siege of Tortosa; the 
snow lay so long on the,, Alps, that the .Duke of Savoy did 
not begin the campaign till July, then he came into Savoy, 
of which he possessed himself without any opposition : 
the whole country was under a consternation as far as 
Lyons. 

On the Upper Rhine, the two Electors continued looking 
on one another, without venturing on any action; but the 
great scene was hiid in Flanders: the French princes came 
to Mons, and there they opened the campaign? and ad¬ 
vanced to Soignics, with an .army of an hundred thousand 
men: the Duke of ^Marlborough lay between Enghien and 
Hall with his army, which was about eighty thousand. 

(iheni and Thc French had their usual practices on foot in several 
Sct'iij tiie those parts. A conspiracy to deliver Antwerp to 

French. them was di.scovercd and prevented: the truth was, tlie 
Dutch were severe masters and the Flandrians could not 
bear it; though the French had laid heavier taxes on them, 
yet they used tliem better in all other respects: their bigotry 
being wrought on by their priests, disposed them to change 
masters, so these practices succeeded better in Ghent and 
Bruges. The Duke of Marlborough resolved not to weaken 
his army by many garrisons; so he put none at all in Bru¬ 
ges, and a very weak one in the citadel of Ghent, reckon¬ 
ing that there was no danger as long as he lay between those 
places and the French army. Thc two armies lay about a 
month looking on one another, shifting their camps a little, 
but keeping still in safe ground, so that there was no action 
all the while; but, near the end of June, some bodies 
drawn out of tlie garrisons about, Ypres, came and pos¬ 
sessed themselves of Bruges without any opposition: and 
the garrison in Ghent was too weak to make any resistance, 
so they capitulated and marched out: upon this, the whole 
French army marched towards those places, hoping to have 
carried Oudenarde in their way. 
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The Dake of Marlborough followed so quick, that they 
drew off from Oudenarde as he advanced: in one day, 
which was the last of June, he made a march of five If'oude-^ 
leagues, passed the Scheld without any opposition, came 
up to the French army, and engaged them in tlie afternoon. 

They had the advantage both of numbers and of ground, 
yet our men beat them from every post, and, in an action 
tliat lasted six hours, we had such an entire advantage, that 
nothing but the darkness of the night, and the weariness 
of our men, saved the French army from being- totally 
ruined. There were about five thousand killed, and about 
eight thousand made prisoners (of whom one thousand 
were officers) and about six thousand more deserted; so 
that the French lost at least twenty thousand men, and retired 
in great haste, and in greater confusion, to Ghent. On the 
confederates’ side, there were about one thousand killed, 
and two thousand wounded; but our army was so wearied, 
with a long march and a long action, that they were not in 
a condition to pursue with that haste that was to be desired; 
otherwise great advantages might have been made of this 
victory. The French posted themselves on the great canal 
that runs from Ghent to Bruges: Prince Eugene’s army of 
about thirty thousand men, was now very near the great 
army, and joined it in a few days after this action: but he 
himself was come up before Uiem, and had a noble share 
in the victory; which, from the neighbourhood of that 
place, came to be called the battle of Oudenarde. 

The French had recovered themselves out of their first 
consternation, during that time, which was necessary to 
give our anny some rest and refreshment: and tliey were so 
w'ell posted, that it was not thought fit to attack them. 

Great detachments were sent, as far as to Arras, to put all 
the French countries under contribution; which struck 
such a terror every where, that it went as far as to Paris. 

Our army could not block up the enemy’s on all sides, the 
communication with Dunkirk by Newport was still open, 
and the French army was supplied from thence: they made 
an invasion into the Dutch Flanders: they had no great 
cannon, so they could take no place, but they destroyed Ihe 
country with their usual barbarity. 

In conclusion, the Duke of Marlborough, in concei t 
with Prince Eugene and the stales, resolved to besiege ' 
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1708. lisle, the capital town of the French Flanders: it wag a 
great, a rich, and a well fortified place, with a very strong: 
citadel: it had been the first Conquest the French King had 
made, and it Was become, next to Paris, the chief town in 
his dominions. Marshal Bouflers threw himself into it, 
with some of the best of the French troops: the garrison 
was at least twelve thousand strong; some called it four¬ 
teen thousand. Prince Eugene undertook the conduct of 
the siege, with about thirty thousand men, and the Duke of 
Marlborough, with the rest of the army, lay on the Scheld 
at Pont-Esperies, to keep the communication open with 
Brussels. Some time was lost before the great artillery 
could be brought up; it lay at Sass van Ghent, to have 
been sent up the Lys, but now it was to be carried about by 
Antwerp to Brussels, and from thence land by carriages to 
the camp, which was a long and a slow work: in that some 
weeks were lost, so tliat it was near the end of August, be¬ 
fore tlie siege was begun. The engineers promised the 
states, to take the place within a fortnight after the trenches 
were open; but the sequel shewed that they reckoned 
wrong. There were some disputes among thbm; error.s 
were committed by those who were in greatest credit, 
who thought the way of sap the shortest, as well as surest 
method: yet after some time lost in pursuing this way, they 
returned to the ordinary method. Bouflers made a brave and 
a long defence: the Duke of Burgundy came with his whole 
army so near oiirs, that it seemed he designed to venture 
another battle, rather than lose so important a place: and 
the Duke of Marlborough was, for some days, in a pos¬ 
ture to receive him: but when he saw that his whole inten¬ 
tion in coming so near him was only to oblige him to be 
ready for an action, without coming to any, and so to draw 
oft’ a great part of those bodies that carried on the siege, 
tearing only as many as were necessary to maintain the 
ground they had gained, he drew a line before his army, 
and thought only of carrying on the siege; for while he 
looked for an engagement, no pT0gre.ss was made in that, 
ar™"“'' ^rter some days, the French drew off, and fell to making 
aJiaiong'he along the Scheld, but chiefly about Oudenarde, 

sciiejd. that they might cut off the communication between Brus¬ 
sels and our camp, and so separate our army from all in¬ 
tercourse with Holland. The lines were about seventy 
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miles long, and in .some places near Oudenarde, they 
looked liker tlie ramparts ol' a fortified jilacc, than ordi- 
nary lines; on these they laid cannon, and posted the great¬ 
est part of their army upon them, so (hat (hey did effectu¬ 
ally stop all coqimunicatibn by the Schcld. Upon which 
the states ordered all that was necessary, both for the 
army and for t^^iegc, to be sent to flstcnd; and if the 
French had begun (heir designs with the intercepting this 
way ol' conveyance, the siege, must have been raised, for 
ivant of ammunition to caivy it on. 

About this time, six thousand men-were embarked at 
Portsmouth, in order to be sent over to Portugal: but they 
were ordered to lie for some on tlui coast of France, all 
along from 15ouloguc,to Dieppe, in order to force a diver¬ 
sion, we hoping, tlrat (his would oblige the French to draw 
some of their troops out of Flanders for the defence of 
(heir coast. This had no great elt'ect, and (he appearance 
that the French made, gave our men such apprehensions of 
their strength, that though they once begun to land (heir 
men, yet (hey soon returned back to their ships; but as 
their behaviour was not a little censured, so the state of 
tire war in Flanders made] it necessary to have a greater 
force at Ostend. They were, upon this, ordered to come a ntw Mip- 
aud land there; Earl, who commanded them, came out and 
took a post at Lelfingen, that lay on the canal, which w ent 
from Newport to Bruges, to secure the passage of a great 
convoy of eight hundred waggons, that w ere to be carried 
from Ostend to the army: if that had been’ntereepted, 
the siege must have been raised: for the Duke of Marlbo¬ 
rough had sent some ammunition from his army, to carry 
on the siege, and he could spare no more. He began to 
despair of the undertaking, and so pfepiired his friends to 
look for the raising the siege, being in great apprehensions 
concerning this convoy; upo.n which, the whole success 
of this enterprise depended : he sent Webb, with a body of 
six thousami men, to secure the convoy. 

The French, who understood well of what consequence A iicfeai 
this convoy was, sent a body of tw'cnly thousand men, with 
forty pieces of cannon to intercept it: Webb, seeing the "I'fi ti.ij 
inequality between his strengUi and the enemy’s, put his 
men into the best disposition he could. There lay cop¬ 
pices on both sides of the place, where he posted himself; 
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1708. jje lined these well, and stood still for some hours, while 
the enemy cannonaded him, he having no cannon to return 
upon them: his men lay flat on the ground till that was 
over. But when tlie French advanced, our men fired upon 
them, both in front and from the coppices, with that fury, 
and with such success, that they began to run; and though 
their officers did all that was possible to make them stand, 
they could not prevail: so, alter they had lost about six 
thousand men, they marched back to Bruges: Webb durst 
not leave tlie advantageous ground be was in, to pursue 
them, being so much inferior in number. So unequal an 
action, and so shameful a flight, with so great loss, was 
looked on as the most extraordinary thing that had hap¬ 
pened during the whole war; and if encouraged the one 
side as much as it dispirited the other. Many reproaches 
passed on this occasion, between the French and the Spa¬ 
niards ; the latter, who had suftered the most, blaming the 
former for abandoning them; this, which is the ordinary 
consequence of all great misfortunes, was not soon quieted. 
Till-con The convoy arriving safe in the camp, put new life in 
Ostena our army: some other convoys came atterwards, and were 
thrcani? the Duke of Marlborough moved, with 

™'' his whole army, to secure their motions, nor did the enemy 
think fit to give them any disturbance for some time. By 
the means of these supplies, the .siege rvas carried on so 
cfiectually, that by the end of October the town capitu¬ 
lated : Marshal Bouflers retiring into the citadel, with six 
thousand men. The French saw of what importance the 
communication by Ostend was to our army, which wa« 
chiefly maintained by the body that was posted at Leffin- 
gen; so they attacked that with a very great force; the 
1 ,' 8 !»;i n place was weak of itself, but all about was put under water, 
F.on" h. ” it might have made a longer resistance: it was too easily 
yielded up by those within it, who were made prisoners of 
war. Thus the communication with Ostend was cut oflT, 
and upon that the French flattered themselves with the 
hopes of starving our army; having thus separated it from 
all communication with Holland: insomuch that it was re¬ 
ported, the Duke of Vendome talked of having our whole 
Ibices delivered into his hands, as* prisoners of war, for 
want of bread, and other necessaries. It is true, the Duke 
of Marlborough sent out great bodies both into the Frencl 
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Flanders, and into the Artois, who brought in great stores 
of provisions: but that could not last long. 

The French army lay all along the Scheld, but had sent 
a great detachment to cover the Artois: all this while there 
W'as a great misunderstanding between the Duke of Bur- Misunder- 
gundy and the Duke of Vendome; the latter took go 
much upon him, that the other oflicers complained of his Dukes of 
neglecting them: so they made their court to the Duke of 
Burgundy, and laid the blame ^f all his miscarriages on dome. 
Vendome. He kept close to the orders he had from Ver¬ 
sailles, where Die accounts he gave, and the advices he of- 
lered, were more considered than those that were sent by 
the Duke of Burgundy: this was very nnea,sy to him, who 
was impatient of contradiction, and longed to be in action, 
tlioiigh he did not shew the forwardness in exposing his 
own person thiit was expected: he seemed very devout, 
even to bigotry; but by the accounts we had from France, 
it did appear, that his conduct during the campaign, gave 
no great hopes or |)rospect from him, when all things 
should come into his hands: (Jhamillard was offtn sent 
from court to sotten him, and to reconcile him to the Duke 
ol'Vendome, but with no effect. 

The Elector of Bavaria had been sent to command on the Affairs on 
Upper Rhine: the true reason was believed, that he might 
not pretend to continue in the chief command in Flanders: 
he w'as put in hopes of being funnshed with an army so 
strong, as to be able to break through into Bavaria. The 
Elector of Ifanover did again undertake the command of 
the army of the empire: both armies were weak; but they 
were so equally weak, that they were not able to undertake 
any tiling on cither side: so after some months, in which 
there was no considerable action; the forces on both sides 
went into winter quarters. Then the court of France, be- He Elector 
lieving that the Elector of Bavaria was so much beloved in Bavaria 
Brussels, that he had a great party in the town, ready to uck BrSs'- 
declare for him, ordered an army of fourteen thousand men, 
with a good train of artiliery, to be brought together, and 
with that body he was .sent to attack Brussels; in which, 
there was a garrison of six thousand men. He lay before 
tJie town five days; in two of these he attacked it with great 
fury : he was once master of the counterscarp, but he was 
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1708. sooii beaten out of it; and though he repeated his attacks 
very often, he was repulsed in them all. 

If Marlto- Marlborough hearing of this, made a sud- 

rdush pasis- den motion towards the Scheld : but to deceive the enemy, 
.viifu . 111(1 '*■ ""1** giv(m out, that he designed to march directly towards 
III. linos. Ghent, and this was believed by his whole army, and it 
was probably carried to the enemy; for they seemed to have 
no notice nor apprehension of his design on the Scheld: he 
advanced towards it in the night, and marched with the foot 
very quick, leaving the horse to come up with the artillery: 
the lines were so strong, that it was expected, that in the 
breaking through them, there must have been a very hot 
action; some of the general officers told me, that they reck¬ 
oned it would have cost them at least ten thousand men; 
but to their great surprise, as soon as they passed the river, 
the French ran away, witliout olfering to make the least re¬ 
sistance ; and they had drawn oil' tlieir cannon the day be¬ 
fore. Our men were very weary with tlie night’s march, so 
they could not pursue; I'or the horse were not come up, 
nor did the garrison of Oudenarde sally out; yet they took 
a thousand prisoners. AV liether tlie notice of the feint, that 
the Duke of Marlborough gave out of his design on Ghent, 
occasioned the French drawing off their cannon, and their 
being so secure, that they seemed to have no apprehen¬ 
sions of his true designs, was not yet certainly known: but 
the abandoning those lines, on which they had been work¬ 
ing for many weeks, was'a surprise to all the world: their 
councils seemed to be weak, and the execution of them was 
worse: so that they, who were so long the terror, were now 
become the scorn of the world. 

Ti.e Eiwtor The main body of their army retired to V alenciennes, 
drew’off "' ^^eat detachments were sent to Ghent and Bruges: as 
from Bras- soon as the Elector of Bavaria had the news of this un- 
'■ looked-for reverse of their affairs, he drew off from Brus¬ 
sels with such precipitation, that he left his heavy cannon 
and baggE^e, with his wounded men, behind him: so this 
design, in which three thousand men were lost, came soon 
to an end. Those wlio thought of presages, looked on 
our passing the lines on the same day, in which the parlia¬ 
ment of England was opened, as a happy one. Prince Eu¬ 
gene had marched, witli tlie greatest part of the force that 
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1.1}' before Lisle, (leaving only what was necessary to keep 
the town, and to carry on the sap against the citadel,)to have 
a share in the action that was expected in forcing the lines: 
t)nt he came quickly back wlieii be saw there was no need 
of him, and that (he commimicatiou with Brussels was 
o|)ened. 

The siege of the citadel was carried on in a slow but i ’m'oUadul 
sure method: and when the besiegers had lodged them-"! 
selves in the second counterscarp^ and had raised all their 
batteries, so that they were ready to attack tlie place, in a 
formidable manner; Marshal Bouflers thought tit to pre¬ 
vent that, by a capitulation. It was now near the end of 
November; so he hiid the better terms granted him : for it 
w'as resolved, as late as it was in the year, to reduce 
Ghent and Bruges, before this long campaign should be 
concluded: he marched out with five thousand men, so tliat 
the siege had cost those within as many lives as it did the 
besiegers, wdiich w'ere near eight thousand. 

lliis w'as a great conquest: the noblest, the richest, and 
the strongest towm in those provinces, was thus reduced : 
and the most regular citadel in Europe, fortified and fur¬ 
nished at a vast expense, was taken without firing one 
cannon against it. The garrison was obliged to restore to 
the inhabitants all that had been carried into the citadel, 
and to make good all the damages that had been done 
the town, by tlie demolishing of houses, while they were 
prejraring themselves for the siege: all the several methods 
the French had used to give a diversion, had proved 
ineflectual; but that, in which the observers of Providence 
rejoiced most, was the signal character of a particular bless¬ 
ing on this .siege: it was all the whole time a rainy season, 
all Europe over, and in all the neighbouring places; yet 
during the siege of the town, it was dry and fair about it: 
and on those days of capitulation, in which time was allow¬ 
ed for the garrison to march into the citadel, it rained; but 
as soon as these were elapsed, so that they were at liberty 
to besiege the citadel, fair weather returned, and continued 
till it was taken. 

From Lisle the army marched to invest Ghent, though .in.i 
it was late in the year; for it was not done before Decern- ’*' 1 ^“*“”'' 
her. The French boasted much of their .strength, and they 
had, by some new works, made a shew of designing an 
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1708 . obstinate resistance. They stood it out, till the trenches 
were far advanced, and the batteries were finished, so that 
the whole train of (irtillery was mounted: when all was 
ready to lire on the town, ttie Governor, to save both that 
and his garrison, thought lit to capitulate: he had an honour¬ 
able capitulation, and a general amnesty was granted to 
the town, with a new confirmation of all their privileges. 
The burghers did not deserve so good usage; but it was 
thought lit, to try how far gentle treatment could prevail 
on them, and overcome their perverseness : and indeed it 
may be thought, that they had suffered so much by their 
treachery, that tliey were sufficiently punished for it: Ghent 
was delivered to the Duke of Marlborough on tlie last of 
December, N. S. so gloriously was both the. year and the 
campaign finished at once: for the garrison, that lay at 
Bruges, and in the forts about it, withdrew without staying 
for a summons. These being evacuated, the army was 
.sent into winter quarters. 

.1 i.rv I,.11 cl It had not been possible to have kept them in the field 
much longer; for within two or three days after, there was 
a great fall of snow, and that was followed by a most vio¬ 
lent frost, which continued the longest of any in the me¬ 
mory of man; and though there were short intervals of a 
few days of thaw, wo had four returns of an extreme frost, 
the whole lasting about three months. Many died in seve¬ 
ral parts, by the extremity of the cold; it was scarcely pos¬ 
sible to keep the soldiers alive, even in their quarters; so 
that they must have perished, if they had not broke up the 
campaign before this hard season. This coming on so quick, 
after ail that was to be done abroad was effectuated, gave 
new occasions to those, who made their remarks on Pro¬ 
vidence, to observe the very great blessings of this con¬ 
juncture, wherein every thing that was designed, was hap¬ 
pily ended just at the critical time, that it was become ne¬ 
cessary to conclude the campaign: and indeed the concur¬ 
rence of those happy events, tliat had followed us all this 
year, from the Pretender’s first setting out from Dunkirk, to 
the conclusion of it, was so signal, that it made great im¬ 
pressions on many of the chief officers, which some owned 
to myself; though they were the persons, from whom I ex¬ 
pected it least. 

The campaign in Spain was more equally balanced: 
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the Duke of Orleans took Tortosa ; Denia was also forced itos. 
to capitulate, and the garrison were made prisoners of war. sanUniaaiia 
But these losses by land were well made up by the sue- Minorca re¬ 
cesses of our fleet: Sardinia was reduced, after a very 
feeble and short struggle : the plenty of the island made 
the conquest the more considerable at that time, for in 
Catalonia they were much straitened for want of provi¬ 
sions, which were now supplied from Sardinia. Towards 
tlie end of the campaign, the fleeh with a thousand land- 
men on board, came before Minorca, and in a few day.s 
made themselves masters of that island, and of tliose forts 
that commanded Port Mahon, the only valuable thing in 
that island: all was carried after a very faint resistance, 
the garrisons .shewing either great cowardice, or great incli¬ 
nations to King Charles. By this, our fleet had got a safe 
port to lie in and to refit, and to retire into on all occa¬ 
sions ; for till then we had no place nearer than Lisbon: 
this was such an advantage to us, as made a great impres¬ 
sion on all the princes and stales in Italy. 

At this time the Pope began to threaten the Emperor tuc i\ipc 
with ecclesiastical censures, and a war, for possessing him- 
self of Commachio, and for taking quarters in the papal M'itll (TD- 
territories: he levied troops, and went often to review them, “ 

, ^ ' war. 

not Without the affectation of shewing himself a general, as 
if he had been again to draw the sword, as St. Peter did: 
he opened Sixtus the Fifth’s treasure, and took out of it 
live hundred thousand crowns for this service: many were 
afraid that this war should have brought the Emperor’s af¬ 
fairs into a new entanglement; for the court of France laid 
hold of this rupture, and to inflame it, sent Marshal Tesse 
to Rome, to encourage the Pope with great assurances of 
support. He was also ordered to try, if the Great Duke, 
and the republics of Venice and Genoa, could be engaged 
in an alliance against the imperialists. 

The Emperor bore all the Pope’s threats with great pa- The Duke 
ticnce, till the Duke of Savoy ended the campaign: that 
Duke, at the first opening of it, marched into Savoy, from and Fenc.'- 
whcncc it was thought his designs were upon Dauphiny. 

Villars was sent against him, to defend that frontier; 
though he did all he could to decline that command: he 
drew all his forces togetlier to cover Dauphiny, and by 
these motions, the passage into the Alps was now open: 
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so the Duke of Savoy secured that, and then maiched back 
to besiege first Exilles, and then Fenestrella, two places 
strong by their situation, from whence excursions could 
have been made into Piedmont; so that in case of any mis¬ 
fortune in that Duke’s affairs, they would have been very 
uneasy neighbours to him: he took them both. Tlie great¬ 
est difficulty in those sieges was from the impracticable¬ 
ness of the ground, which drew them out into such a length, 
that the snow began tu fall by the time both were taken. 
By this means the Alps were cleared, and Dauphiny was 
now open to him : he was also master of the valley of Pra- 
gelas, and all things were ready for a greater progri'ss in 
another campaign. 

The Emperor’s troops, that were commaudcd by him, 
were, at the end of the season, ordered to march into the 
Pope's territories; and were joined by some more troops, 
draw'u out of the Milanese and the Mantuan. The Pope’s 
troops began the war in a very barbarous maimm'; for 
w'hile they were in a sort of ces.sation, they sur})rised a 
body of the imperialists, and without mercy ]rul.lheni all to 
the sword ; but as the imperial army advanced, the Papa- 
lins, or, as the Italians in derision called them, the Papa- 
gallians, fled every where before them, even when they were 
three to one. As they came on, the Pope’s territories and 
places were all cast open to them; Bologna, the most im¬ 
portant, and the richest of them all, capitulated; and re¬ 
ceived them without the least resistaircc. The people ol' 
Rome were luieasy at tlie Pope’s proceedings, and at the 
apprehensions of a new sack from a (ferman army ; they 
shewed this so openly, that tumults there were much dread¬ 
ed, and many cardinals declared ojrenly against this war. 
The Emperor sent a minister to Rome, to see if matters 
could be accommodated ; but the terms proposed seemed 
to be of hard digestion, for the Pope was required to ac¬ 
knowledge King Charles, and in every particular to comply 
with the Emperor’s demands. 

The Pope w'as amazed at his ill success, and at those high 
terms ; but there was no remedy left: the ill state of affairs 
in France was now so visible, that no regard was had to 
the great promises which Marshal Tesse was making, nor 
was there any hopes of drawing the princes and states of 
Italy into an alUancc for his defence. In conclusion, (he 
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Pope, nfiler he had delayed yielding to the Emperor’s de- 
inaiids long enough to give the imperialists time to eat up 
his country, at last submitted to every thing; yethe dclayM 
a<'kn()wledging King Charles for some months, though he 
then promised to do it; upon which the Emperor drew his 
troops out of his territories. The Pope turned over the And ac- 
iiianner of acknowledging King tlharlcs to a congregation 
of cardinals; but they had no mind to take the load of this 
upon themselves, which would dratv an exclusion upon them 
from Fiance, in every coiioJave; they lei't it to the Pope, 
and he alfeeted delays ; so that it was not done till the end 
of the following year. 

The alfairs in Hungary continued in the same ill state in Airaire in 
which they had been for some years: the Emperor did not 
grant the demands of the diet, that he had called ; nor did 
he redress their grievances, iind he had not a force .strong 
enough to reduce the malecontents; .so that his council 
could not fall on methods, either to sati.sfy or to .subdue 
them. 

Poland ( onlinued still to be a scene of w'ar and misery; Ami in Po¬ 
lo their other calamities, they had the addition of a plague, 
which laid some of their great towns waste. I’hc jiarty, 
formed agaiii.st Stanislaus, continued still to oppose him, 
though they had no king to head them : the King of Swe¬ 
den’s wiirlikc humour, po.sses.scd him to such a degree, that 
he ri'solved to march into Muscovy. The Czar tried how 
far subnii.ssions and intercessions could soften him, but he 
was intlcxible; he marched through the ITrain, but made 
no great jnogress : the whole Muscovite'force fell on one 
of his genends, Hurt had about him only a part of his army, 
and gave him a total defeat, mostof his horse being cutofl'. 

Viter that, wc were for many months withovit any eertain 
news from those parts: both sides pretended they had great 
advantage.s ; and as Stanislaus’s interests carried him to set 
out and magnify the Swedish .succe.ss, so the party that op¬ 
posed him, studied as much to raise the credit of the Mns- 
rovites; .so tliat it was not yet easy to know what to believe 
further, than that there had been no decisive action through¬ 
out the whole year; nor was there any during the following 
winter. 

Our affairs at sea were less unfortunate this year, than Affnio at 
they had been formerly; the merchants were better served 
von. IV. 2 d 
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witli convoys, and we made no considerable losses. A 
squadron that was sent totlie Buy of Mexico, met with the 
galleons, and engaged tliein : if all their cajrtains had done 
their duty, they had been all taken: some few fought widl. 
The admiral of the galleons, which carried a great treasurr^ 
was sunk ; liu; vice-admiral was taken, and the rcar-admiial 
run himself ashore near Carthagena, the rest got away. T'le 
enemy lost a great deal by this action, tliough we did not 
gain so much as we iniglil have dom;, if all our captains luid 
been brave and diligent. Another squadron carried over 
the Queen of Portugal, whicli was performed witli great 
luagnilicence; she had a quick and ea.sy passage, 'fliis 
did in some measure comi)cnsa(c to tliat crown for our fail¬ 
ing them, in not sending over llie sup])lics that we had sti¬ 
pulated ; it was a particular happiness, that tlie Spaniards 
were so weak, as not to be able to take advantage of tlie 
naked and unguarded state, in whicli the Portuguese were 
at this time. 

In the end of October, Ocorge, Prince of Denmark, died, 
in the tifty-sixth year of his age, after he had been twenty- 
five years and somi; months married to the Queen : he was 
asthmatical, which grew on him with his years ; for some 
time he was considered as a dying man, but the last year ol 
his life, he seemed to be recovered to a belter stale of health. 
The Queen Jiad been, during the whole course of iu;r mar¬ 
riage, an extraordinary tender and affectionate wife; and in 
all his illness, which lasted some years, she would never 
leave his bed ; but sat up, sometimes half the niglil in the 
bed by him, with such care and concern, that she was 
looked on very deservedly as a pattern in this respect. 

Tills Prince had ..shewed himself brave in war, botli in 
Denmark and in Ireland. His temper was mild and gentle : 
he had made a good progress in mathematics. He had 
travelled through France, Italy, and Germany, and knew 
much more than he could well express; for he spoke ac¬ 
quired languages ill and ungracefully. He was free from 
all vice: he meddled little, in busines.s, even after the 
Queen’s accession to the crown: he was so gained to the 
torie.s, by the act which they carried in his favour, that he 
was much in their interest: he was unhappily prevailed 
with to take on him the post of high-admiral, of which he 
understood little, but was fatally led by those who .had 
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rrc.'dit witli him, wlio Iiiid not all of them his good qualities, nos. 
hut had both an ill-lem])€r and had principles ; his being 
bred to Ihe sea, gained him some credit in those matters. 

In the conduct of our alfairs, as great errors were com¬ 
mitted, so groat mi.sfortuiies had followed on them; all 
those were iin])iitod to (he Prince’s easiness, and to his 
favourite's ill managemont and bad designs: this drew a 
very heavy load on the l^rinco, and made his death to be 
the loss lamontod. The Queen was not only decently, but 
deeply atroctod with it. 

'I’lio Earl of Pembroke was now advanced to the po.st ' '»■« mi- 
of high-admiral; which he entered on with great unea- 
sine.ss, and a just a))prehension of the dihicidty of main¬ 
taining it well in a time of war. lie w'as, at that time, 
both lord president of the council, and lord lieutenant of 
.Ireland. The Earl of Wharton had the government of 
Ireland, and Ihe Lord Somers was made loid president of 
tin' council, 'riie great eapacilyg and inlle.'iiblc integrity 
of this Lord, w ould have made his juomolion to thi.s post 
very arcepfable to the whigs, at any juncture, but it was 
iiio.sl particularly so at this time ; for it was expected that 
propositions for a general peace would be quickly made, 
and so they reckoned that the management of that, upon 
w hich not only the safety of the nation, but of all Europe 
depended, was in sure hands, when he was .set at Ihe head 
of the councils, upon whom neither ill practice.s, nor false 
cohuirs, were like to make any impression ; thus the minds 
of all those who were truly zealous for the pre.scnt con- 
sliliition, were much (piieled by this promotion; though 
their jealou.sies had a deep root, and were not easily re¬ 
moved, 

The j)arliament was opened in the middle of November, a new par 
with great advantage; for the present ministry was now 
wholly such, that it gave an entire content to all who wished 
well to our affairs: and the great successes abroad silenced 
those who were otherwise disposed to liud fault and to 
complain. The Queen did not think it decent for her to 
come to parliament during this whole session; so it was 
mamiged by a commission representing her person. Sir 
flichard Onslow was chosen speaker, without the least op¬ 
position : he was a worthy man, efitirely zealous for the 
government; he was very acceptable to the whigs, and the 
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1708. lories felt that they had so little strengtli in this parliament, 
that they resolved to lie silent, and to wait for such ad- 
vantage.s as tlie circumstances of affairs might give them. 
Li the House of Commons, the supplies that were dc- 
piaudcd were granted very unanimously, not only for main¬ 
taining the force then on foot, but for an augmentation of 
ten tliousand more : this was tliought necessary to press 
the war with more force, as the surest way to bring on a 
speedy peace. The states agreed to the like augmentation 
on their side. The French, according to their usual va¬ 
nity, gave out that they had great designs in view for the 
next campaign: and it was confidently spread about by 
the Jacobites, that a new invasion was designed, both on 
■ Scotland and on Ireland. At the end of the campaign, 
I’r^ce Kugenc went to the court of Vienna, which obliged 
the Duke of Marlborough to stay on the other side till he 
returned. Things went on in both houses according to the 
directions given at court; for the court being now jt>ined 
with the whigs, they had a clear majority in every thing. 
All elections were judged in favour of whigs and courtiers, 
but with so raucli partiality, tliat tlmse who had formerly 
made loud complaints of the injustice ol' the torics in de¬ 
termining elections, when they were a majority, were not 
so much as out of countenance when they were reproached 
for Uie saine thing. They pretended they were in a state 
pf war w’itli the torics, so that it was reasonable to retaliate 
thi.s to them, on the account of their former proceedings; 
but this did not satisfy just and upright men, who would 
pot do to others that which they complained of, when it 
was done to them or to their friends. I’he House of Com¬ 
mons voted a supply of 7,000,000/. for tlie service of the 
ensuing year; tlie land-tax, and the duty on mall, were 
readily agreed to; but it took some time to find funds for 
the rest, that they had voted. 

Piiiaies A petition of a new nature was brought before the 
Lords, with relation to the election of the peers from Scot- 
of till! peers laud. ThcTC was a return made in due form; but a petition 
ofSeoiiami. {jipfore the House in the name of four lords, who 

pretended that they ought to have been returned. The 
Duke of Queensberry had been created a Duke of (freat 
Dritaip, by the title of’ Duke of Dover, yet he thought he 
had still a right to vote as a peer of Scotland: he had like- 
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wise a proxy, so that two votes depended on tliis point— 
whether the Scotch peerage did sink into the peerage of 
Great Britain. Some lords, who were prisoners in the 
castle of Edinburgh on suspicion as favouring the Pre¬ 
tender, liad sent for the shcrifl' of Eotliian to the castle, and 
had taken the oatlis Irefore him; and upon tlial were reck¬ 
oned to he (lualilied to vole or nialce a proxy : now it was 
pretended; that tlic castle of Edinburgh was a constahnla- 
tory, and was out ol the sherilf’s jurisdiction; and that, 
tlicrefore, he coaid not legally tender theta the oaths. 

Some proxies were .signed, without subscrihing witnesses, 
a form necessary by tljeir law : other exceptions were also 
taken from some rules of Uie law ttf Scotlatid, which had 
not been observed. The clerks being also complained of; 
they wt^re sent for, and were ordered to bring uj) with them 
all instruments or documents relating to tlni election; 
wlicn they came up, and every thing was laid before the 
House of Lords, the whole matter was long and well de¬ 
bated. 

As to the Duke of Queensberry’s voting among the Scotch \ s™ioii 
lords, it was said, that if a peer of Scotland, being made 

' *• ' H peel' ‘il 

a peer of (ireat Britain, did still retain his interest in elect- oreai tilt¬ 
ing the sixteen from Scotland, this would create a »j^.^t l‘"" 
inequality among peers ; sonu' having a vole by represen- >„tc iiu rp. 
tation, as well as in person : tlu' precedent rvas mi.sehic'v- 
0U.S, since by the creating some of the chief families in 
Scotland peers of Great Britain, they would be able to 
carry the w hole election of the sixteen as they plea.scd. It 
was objected, that by a clause in tJu* act jias.si d since the 
union, the, peers of England, who were liiic'wise peers of 
Scotland, had aright to vote in the clctlion of Scot laiid, still 
reserved to them, so there seemi'd to be a parity in this ca.sp 
with that; but it was answered, that a peer of Engle,nd :ind 
a peer of Scotland lield tlmir dignity under two diii'went 
crowns, and by ditferent great seals: but (treat Britain in¬ 
cluding Scotland as well as England, tlie Scotch peerage 
must now merge in that of Great Britain : besides that, there 
were but live who were peers of both kingdoni.s before the 
union; so that,as it miglit be reasonable to make provision 
for them, so was it of no great eon.sefpienee: but if tin," 
precedent were allowed, it might go much further, and 
have very ill consequences. Upon a division of the 
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House, the matter was determined against the Duke of 
Queensberry. 

A gicat deal was said both at the l)ar by lawyers, and 
. in the debate in the House, upon the point of jurisdiction, 
and of (he exemption of a constabulatory : it was said, that 
the Sherilfs’ Court ought to be, as all courts were, open and 
free; atid so could not be held within a castle or prison: 
but no ex])r(iss decision had ever been made in this matter. 
The prisoners had taken the oaths, which was the chief in¬ 
tent of the law, in the best manner they could ; so that it 
seemed not reasonable to cut them off I'rom the main privi¬ 
lege of peerage, that was res(*ved to them, because they 
could not go abroad to (hi! Sheriffs’Court: after a long 
debate it was carried, tliat the oaths were duly tendered to 
th(un. Some other cxccjrtions were proved and admitted, 
the returns of some, certifying (hat they had taken the oaths, 
were not scaled, and some had signed the.se without sub¬ 
scribing witnesses : other exceptions were offered frbra pro¬ 
visions (he law of Scotland had made, with relation to bonds 
and other deeds, w'hich had not been observed in making 
of proxies: but (he House of Lords did not think these were 
of (hat imitortancc as to vacate the proxies on that account. 
So, after a full hearing, and a debate that lasted many 
days, there was but one of the peers that w as returned, who 
was found not duly elected, and only one of (he petitioning 
lords was brought into the house; the Marquis of A miandale 
was received, and the Marquis of IjOthian was set aside. 

The. Scotch members in both houses were divided into 
liictions: the Duke of Queensberry had his party still de¬ 
pending on him; he was in such credit with the Jmrd Trea¬ 
surer and (he Queen, that all (he posts in Scotland were 
given to persons recommended by him: the chief ministers 
at court seemed to have laid it down for a maxim, not to 
be departed from, to look carfefully into elections in Scot¬ 
land; that the members returned from thence might be in 
an entire dependence on Uiem, and be either whigs or torics, 
as they should shift sides. The Duke of Queensberry was 
made third secretary of state; he had no foreign province 
assigned him, but Scotland was left to his management: 
the Dukes of Hamilton, Montrose, and Roxburgh, had set 
themselves in an opposition to his powef, and had car¬ 
ried many elections against him: the Lord Somers and 
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Sutulcrland supported them, but could not prevail with the 
l,iord Treasiircv to briuK them info an (ujual share of (he ad- 
iiiinistiiition ; this had almost occasioned a breach, for the 
vihiffS, though tlu^y rvent on in conjunction \vi1h the Lord 
Treasurer, yet conlinued still to la^ jealous ol'hini. 

Another act was broui;ht in and passed in this session An lift ' On- 
with relation to Scotland, which nace occasion to jireat 
and long debates ; what gave rise to it was this—u])on the ii^as.ius;» 
attempt made by the Prelender, nyany of the nobility and 
gentry of Scotland, who liad all along attended to that in¬ 
terest, were secured; and after the licet was got back to 
Dunkirk, and the danger was over, (hey were ordered to be 
brought up prisoners to Ijondon; when they came, there 
was no evidence, at all against them, so they were dismiss¬ 
ed, and sent liack to Scotland. No exceptions could be 
taken to the securing tliein, while there was danger; but 
since nothing besides presiniiptions lay against them, the 
bringing them up to Loudon at such a charge, and under 
such a disgrace, was much censured, as an unreasonabh' 
and an unjust severity; and was made use of, to give that, 
nation a further aversion to the union. That whole malter 
was managed by the Scotch lords then in the ministry, by 
which they both rev enged themselves on some of their ene¬ 
mies, and made a slu'W of /.eal for the government; though 
such as did not believe them sincere in the.se protessions, 
thought it was doin' on design to exasperate the Scots (lie 
more, and so to dispose them to wish for another invasion. 

The vvhig ministry in Lngland di.aiwned all these ))rocccd- 
ir.gs, and usv'd (he Scots prisomns so well, that they went 
down much inclined to concur with them: but the Loid 
(iodoljlhin fatally adhered to the Scotch ministers, and 
supported them, by which the advantage that might hav<' 
been made from these severe jiroceedings was lost. But the 
cdiief occasion given to the act concerning treasons in Scot¬ 
land, was from a trial of some gentlemen of that kingdom, 
who had letl their houses, when the Pretender was on the 
sea, and had gone aliout armed, and in so secret and sus¬ 
picious a manner that it gave, great caust' of jealousy ; there 
was no clear evidence to convict them, hut there were very 
strong, if not violent presumptions against tlicm: some forms 
in the trial had not been observed, which the criminal court 
judged were necessary, and not to he dispciisod witli; hut 
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the Queen's advocate. Sir James Sluart, was of another 
mind: the court thought it was necessary by their laws, 
that the names oi'tlie, witnesses slioiild have been signified 
to the prisoners fifteen days lieline thcar trial; but the 
Queen’s advocate had not complied ivith this, as to the 
chief witnesses; so the court could not hear their evidence: 
he did not Upon that move for a, delay, so the trial went 
on, and the gentlemen were ampiitled. Severe expostula¬ 
tions passed between the Queen's advocate; and the court: 
they complained of one another lo the Queen, and both 
sides jnstilied their coni])lainfs in print. Upon this it aj)- 
peared, that the laws in S(;otland, concerning trials in cases 
of treason, were not tixed nor certain: so a bill was brought 
into the House of Commons to settle that matter; but it 
was so much opposed by the Scotch members that it was 
dropped in the committee; it was taken up and managed 
with more zeal by the Lords. 

It consisted of three heads—alt crimes, which were high 
treason by the law of England (and those only) wen; to be 
high treason in Scotland ; tin; manner of proceeding sclllcd 
in England was to be ob.served in Scotland; and the pains 
and forfeitures were to be the stunc in both nations. The 
Scotch lords opposed every branch of this act; they moved, 
that all things that w'cre high treason by th<; law of Eng¬ 
land, might be enumerated in the act, for the inl'onntition 
of the Scotch nation; otherwise they must study the book 
of statutes to know when they were safe, and when Ihcy 
were guilty. To this it was answered, that direction woidd 
be given to the judges, to publish an abstract of the law of' 
high treason, which would be a sufficient information lo 
the people of Scotland in this matter: that nation would 
by this means be in a much safer condition than they were 
now; for the laws they had, were conceived in such gene¬ 
ral words, that the judges might put such constructions on 
them, as should serve the ends of a bad court; but they 
would by this act be restrained in this matter for the future. 

The second head in this bill occasioned a much longer 
debate; it changed the whole method of proceedings in 
Scotland: the former way there was, the Quc^;n's advocate 
signed a citation of the persons, setting forth the special 
matter of high treason, of which they were accused; this 
was to be delivered to them, together'with the names of 
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the witnesses, fifteen days before the trial. When the jury 
was empannelled, no peremptory cliall(!nges were allowed; 
reasons were to be ollcred with every challenge, and if the 
(;ourt admitted tliem, tJiey were to be proved immediately. 

Then the matter of the charge, which is tliere called the re¬ 
levancy of tlic libel, was to be argued by lawyers, w'hethcr 
the matter, sujipose it should be ])rovcd, did amount to high 
treason or not; this was to be determined by a sentence of 
the courl, called the interlociuitur: and the proof of the fact 
w as not till (luui to be made,: of tHat the jury had the cog¬ 
nizance. Antiently the verdict went with the majority, the 
number being fifteen ; but by a late act, the verdict was to 
be ghen, n|)ou the agreement of tw o third parts of the jury: 
in the sentence, the law did not limit the judges to a cer¬ 
tain form, but they could aggravate the punishment, or mo¬ 
derate it, according to the circumstances of the case. All 
this method was to be set aside,: a grand jury was to find 
the bill, the judges were onlj to regidate, proceedings, and 
to declare what the law was; and the whole matter of the 
indictment was to be left entirely to the jury, rvho were to 
be twelve, and all to agree in their verdict. 

In one particular, the forms in Scotland were much pre¬ 
ferable to those in England: the depositions of the wit- 
ne.sses were taken indeed by word of mouth, but were writ 
out, and after Ihatwcn^ signed by the witnesses: they were 
■sent in to the jury; and these were made a part of tlie re¬ 
cord. This was very slow and tedious, but the jury, by 
this means, was more certainly possessed of the evidence; 
and the matter was more clearly ddivered dow'n to pos¬ 
terity ; whereas, the records in England are very defective, 
and give no light to a historian that peruses them, as I 
found when I wrote the History of the Jlefonnation. 

The Scotch opposed this alteration of their way of pro¬ 
ceeding : they said, that neither the judges, the advocates, 
nor tjie clerks, would know how to manage a trial of trea¬ 
son : they insisted most on the having the names of the 
witnesses to be given to the persons some days before 
their trial. It seemed reasonable, that a man should know 
who was to be brought to witness against him, tlmt so he 
might examine his life, and see what credit ought to be 
given to him: on the other hand it was said, this would 
open a door to much practice, either upon the witnesses to 
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corrupt fliciii, or in suborning other witnesses to defame 
them. To this it was airswered, that a guilty man knew 
what could bo brouglit against him, and witliout such notice 
would take all the metlwds possible to del'end himself: 
but provision ought to be made for innocent men, whose 
chief guilt might be a good estate, upon which a favourite 
might have an eye; and therefore such persons ought to 
be taken care of. This was afterwards so much softened, 
that it was only desired, that the names of the witnesses, 
that had given evidence to (he grand jury, should, upon their 
finding the bill, be signified to the prisoner five days before 
his trial. Upon a divi.sion of the House on this question, 
tljc votes were equal; so by the rule of the House, that in 
such a case the negative prevails, it was lost. Upon the 
third head of the bill, the debates grew still warmer: in 
Scotland many families were settled by long entails and 
perpetuities ; so it was said, that since, by one of the arti¬ 
cles of the union, all private rights were still preserved, no 
breach could be made on these settlements. 1 carried tliis 
fafther: I thought it was neither just nor reasonable to set 
the children on begging, for their father’s faults: the Ro¬ 
mans, during their liberty, never thought of carrying punish¬ 
ments so far: it was an invention, under tl>c tyraimy of the 
emperors, who had a particular revenue called the fisc ; and 
all forfeitures were claimed by them, from whence they 
were called confiscations: it was never the practice of free 
governments : Bologna flourished beyond any town in the 
Pope’s dominions, because they made it aji article of their 
capitulation with the Pope, that no confiscation should 
follow on any crime whatsoever. In Holland, (he confis¬ 
cation was redeemable by so very small a sum as an hun¬ 
dred guilders. Maiiy instances could be brought of pro¬ 
secutions only to obtain the confiscation: but none of the 
Lords seconded me in this: it was acknowledged, that this 
was just and reasonable, and lit to be passed in good 
times; but since we were now exposed to so much danger 
from abroad, it did not seem advisable to abate the .severity 
of the law; but clauses w ere agreed to, by which, upon 
marriages, settlements might be made in Scotland, as was 
practised in England; for no estate is forfeited for the 
crime of him who is only tenant for life. By this act also, 
tortures were condemned; and the Queen was empowered 
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to grant commissions of oyer and terminer, as in England, 
for trying treasons; the Scots insisted on this, lliat the 
justiciary, or the criminal court, being preserved by an arti¬ 
cle of the union, this broke in upon that. It was answered, 
the criminal court w as still to sit, in the times regulated : 
but these commissions were gr.anted upon special occa¬ 
sions. In the intervals between the terms, it might be 
necessary, *u])on some emergency, not to delay trials too 
long: b\it to give some contentj it was provided by a 
clause, that a judge of the criminal court .should be alw'ays 
one of the quorum in these commissions: so the bill passed 
in the House of Eords, notwithstanding the opposition of all 
the LScotch lords, with w hom many of the tories concurred ; 
they being di.sposed to oppose the court in every thing, and 
to make treason as little to be dreaded as possible. 

The bill met with the same o])position in the llou.se of 
Commons : yet it passed wdtli two amendments: by one, ar,. 
the names of the witnesse.s, that had appeared before the 
grand jury, were ordered to be sent to the prisoner ten days 
before his trial: the other was, that no estate in land was 
to be forfeited upon a judgment of high treason; this 
came up fully to the motion I had made, lloth the.se 
amendments were looked on as such i)opular things, that it 
w'asnot probable that the House of Commons would recede 
from them; upon that the whigs in the House of Lords did 
not think fit to oppose them, or to lose the bill: so it was 
moved to agree to these amendments, wdth this proviso, 
that they should not take place till after the death of the 
Pretender. It w'as said, that since ho assumed the title of 
King of Great Britain, and had so lately a ttempted to in¬ 
vade ns, it was not rea.sonable to le.s/sen the punishment 
and the dread of treason as long as he lived. Others ob¬ 
jected to this, that there would be still a pretender after 
him, since so many persons stood in the lineal descent be¬ 
fore the house of Hanover; so that this proviso seemed to 
be, upon the matter, the rejecting the amendment: but it 
was obsen^ed, that to pretend to the right of succeeding 
was a different thing from assuming the title, and attempt¬ 
ing an invasion. The amendment was received by the 
House of Lords with this proviso: those w'ho were against 
the whole bill did not agree to it. The House of Commons 
consented to the proviso which the Lords had added to 
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1709. their amendment, with a farther addition, that it should not 
take place till three years after the house of Hanover 
should succeed to the crown. 

II passed This met with great opposition: it was considered as a 
hou^s. distinguishing character of those who were for or against lln^ 
present constitution and the succession; the Scots sliil o|i- 
posirig it on the account of their formal laws. Eolli parties 
mustered up their strength, and many who had> gone into 
the country, were brought up on this occasion : so that the 
bill, with all the amendments and provisos, was carrie{l liy 
a small majority; the Lords agreeing to this new amend¬ 
ment. The Scotch members in both houses seemed to 
apprehend, that the bill would be very odious in their 
country; so, to maintain their interest at home, tln^y, who 
were divided in every tiling else, did agree in opposing this 
bill. 

An act of The court apprehended, from the heat with which the dc- 
bates were managed, and the ditliculty in carrying tite bill 
through both houses, that ill-disposed men would endea¬ 
vour to possess people with apprehensions of bad designs 
and severities that w ould be set on foot; so they resolved 
to have an act of grace immediately upon it: it was the 
first the Queen had sent, though she had (lien reigned above 
seven years: the ministers, for their own sake, took care 
that it should be very full; it was indeed fuller than any 
former act of grace, all treasons committed befoi e the sign¬ 
ing the act, which was the 1,'hh of April, were pardoned, 
those only excepted that were done upon the sea: by this, 
those who had embarked with the Pretender were still at. 
mercy. This act, according to form, was read once in both 
houses, and with the usual compliments of thanks, and with 
that the session ended. 

An ciilnrRc- Other things of great importance passed during this ses- 
meni oi ihe gjon. The House of ('oinmons voted an enlargement of 
the Bank, almost to tluee niiiliojis, u])OJi which the books 
w'cre opened (o receive new subscriptions; and, to the ad¬ 
miration of all Europe, its ivell as of ourselves at home, 
the whole sum was subseriln d in a few hours’ time : tliis 
shewed both the wealtii of the nation, and (he conlideuce 
that all people had in the government. By this subscrip¬ 
tion, and by a further prolongation of the general mort¬ 
gage of the revenue, they created good funds for answer- 
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ing all the money that they had voted in the begimiing of t™*’- 
the session. 

Our trade was now very high, and was carried on every p™* o '"' 
where with advantage, but no where more than at Lisbon : "* * ' 

for the Portuguese were so happy in their dominions in 
America, that they disco\'cicd vast quantities of gold in 
their mines, and wc were assured, that they had brought 
home to Portugal the former year about four millions ster¬ 
ling, of which they at that time stood in great need, for 
they had a very bad harvest; buf gold answers all things • 
they were supplied from England with corn, and wc had in 
return a large share of their gold. 

An act pass(;d in this session that was much desired, and “'V‘" " 
had been often attempted, but had been htid aside in SO ImJilizdtinn 
many former parliaments, that there was scarce any hopes 
left to encourage a new atU'inpt; it, w;is for naturali/.iug all 
foreign protestants, u))on their taking the oaths to the go¬ 
vernment, and their receiving (he sacrament in any protest- 
ant church, 'fhose who were against the act soon per¬ 
ceived,'that Ihey could have no strength if they .should sel 
themselves directly to ojqrose it; so they studied to limit 
strangers in the receiving (he sacrament to the way ol 
the tdiurch of England. This jrrobably would not have 
hindered many, who were otherwis(' disposed to come 
among us : for the. much greater part of (he French came 
into the way of our church. lJut it was thought best to 
cast the door as wide open as possible, for encouraging ol' 
strangers : and, therefore, since, upon their linst coming over, 
some might choose the way to which they had been accus¬ 
tomed beyond sea, it seemed the more inviting method to 
admit of all who were in any protestant communion ; this 
was carried in the House of Commons with a great majo¬ 
rity ; but all those who appeared for this large and com¬ 
prehensive way, were reproached for their coldness and in¬ 
difference in the concerns of the church; and in that I had 
a large share, as I .spoke copiously for it when it was 
brought up to the Lords : the Bishop of Chester spoke as 
zealously against it, for he seemed resolved to distinguish 
himself as a zealot for that which was called high church. 

The bill passed with very little opposition. 

There was all this winter great talk of peace, which the An addrc.,i 

, . ^ TT? V 1 . totlieQuei 

miseries and necessity of France seemed to drive them wJkd a 
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lo: this "avc occasion to a motion concerted among the 
iioiy of wliigs, and opened by the Lord Hallilax, that an address 
Ihm'ilii w made to the Queen, to conclude no peace with 

.i|iuirii, France till they should disown the Pretender, and send him 
out of that kingdom, and till the protestant succession 
should l>c universally owned, and that a guarantee should 
bo settled among the allies for securing it. None durst 
venture to oppose this, so it was easily agreed t« find sent 
down to the House of Commons for their concurrence. 
I’hcy presendy agreed td it, but added to it a matter of 
great importance, that the demolishing of Dunkirk should 
be likewise insisted on before any peace were concluded : 
so both houses carried this address to the Queen, who re¬ 
ceived and answered it very lavourably. This was highly 
acceptable to the whole nation, and to all our allies. These 
were, the most considerable transactions of this session of 
parliament, which was concluded on the 21st of April. 

Till The convocation was summoned, chosen, and returned 

a parliament was: but it was too evident that the same 
ivrorogatiiin. ill temper that had appeared in former convocations did 
still prevail, though not wiUi such a majority: when the day 
came in which it was to be opened, a writ was sent from 
the Queen to Uie Archbishop, ordering him to prorogue the 
convocation for some months; and, at the end of these, 
there came another wit ordering a further prorogation ; so 
the convocation was not opened during this session of par¬ 
liament : by this, a present stop was put to the factious tem¬ 
per of those who studied to recommend themselves by em¬ 
broiling the church. 

A factioii jt ,ji(j jiQt cm-e them ; for they continued still, by libels 
fierRy of and falsc stories, to animate their party; and so catching a 
Ireland. thing is this turbulent spirit, when once it prevails among 
clergymen, that the same ill temper began to terment and 
spread itself among the clergy of Ireland: none of those 
disjmtes had ever been thought of in that church formerly, 
as they had no records nor minutes of former convocations. 
The faction here in England found out proper instruments 
to set the same humour on foot during the Earl of Ro¬ 
chester's government, and, as was said, by his directions ; 
and it being once set a-going, it went on by reason of the 
indolence of the succeeding governors; so the clergy were 
making the same bold claim there that had raised such dis- 
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ptites among us ; and upon that, the party here published 
those pretensions of theirs with their usual confidence, as 
founded on a clear possession and prescription ; and drew 
an argument from that to justify and support their own pre¬ 
tensions, though those in Ireland never dreamed of them till 
they had the pattern and encouragement from hence. This An ni tem- 
was received by the party with great triumph; into such in-“"“"y 
direct pravitices do men’s ill designs and animosities engage ti pi np, 
them : but though this whole matter was well detected and 
made appear, to their shame who had built so much upon 
it; yet ])arties arc never out of countenance, but when one 
artifice I'ails, they w'ill lay out for another. The secret en¬ 
couragement with which they did most eft’ectually animate 
their party, was, that the Queen’s heart was with them; and, 
that though the wmr, and the other circumstances of her 
affairs, obliged her at present to favour the moderate party, 
yet, as soon as a peace brought on a better settlement, they 
promised themselves all favour at her hands. It was not 
certain that they had then any ground for this, or that she 
herself, or any by her order, gave them these hopes; but 
this is certain, that many things might have been done to 
extinguish those hopes which were not done; so that they 
seemed to be left to please themselves with those expecta¬ 
tions, which stilt kept life in their party; and, indeed, it 
was but too visible, that the much greater part of the clergy 
were in a very ill temper, and under very bad influences: 
enemies to the toleration and soured against the dissenters. 

I now must relate the negotiations that the French set 
on foot for a peace. Soon after the battle of Ramillies, 
tire Elector of Bavaria gave out hopes of a peace, and that " 
the King of France would come to a treaty of partition ; 
that Spain and the West Indies .should go to King Charles, 
if the dominions of Italy were given to King Philip. They 
hoped that England and the states would agree to this, as 
less concerned in Italy ; but they knew the court of Vienna 
would never hearken to it, for they valued th<^ dominions in 
Italy, with the islands near tlicm,much more than all the rest 
of the Spani.sh monarchy. But at the same time that Louis 
the Fourteenth was tempting us with the hopes of Spain 
and the West Indies, by a letter to the Pope, that King of¬ 
fered tlie dominions in Italy to King Charles. The parlia¬ 
ment had always declared the ground of the w ar to be, the 
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17(19. restoring the whole Spanish monarchy to the house of Aus- 
tria, (which indeed the states liad never done,) so the Duke 
of Marlborougli could not Jiearken to this: he convinced 
the states of the treacherous designs of the court of France 
in this ofi'er, and it was not entertained. 

The coui t of Vienna was so alarmed at the inclinations 
some had expressed towards the entertaining this project, 
tliat this was believed to be the secret motive of'the treaty 
tile succeeding winter, for evacuating the Milanese, and of 
their persisting so obstinately, the summer after, in their 
designs upon Naples ; for by this means they became mas¬ 
ters of both. The French, being now reduced to great ex¬ 
tremities by tlieir constant ill success, and by the miseries 
of their people, resolved to try the st ates again ; and when 
the Duke of Marlborough came over to England, Mr. 
Rouille was sent to Holland, with general offers of peace, 
desiring them to propose wliat it was they insisted on: and 
he offered them as good a banicr for themselves as they 
could ask. The states, contrary to their expectation, re¬ 
solved to adhere tirmly to their confederates, and to enter 
into no separate treaty, but in conjunction with their allies: 
so, upon the Duke of Marlborough’s return, they, with their 
allies, began to prepare preliminaries, to be first agreed to 
before a general treaty should be opened: they had been 
so well acquainted with the perfidious methods of the French 
court, when a treaty was once opened, to divide the allies, 
and to create jealousies among them, and had felt so sen¬ 
sibly the ill effects of this, both at Niraeguen and Ryswick, 
that they resolved to u.se all necessary precautions for the 
future; so preliminaries were prepared, and the Duke of 
Marlborough came over hither, to concert them with the 
ministry at home. 

In this second absence of his, Mr. dc Torcy, (he secre¬ 
tary of state for foreign affairs, was sent to the Hague, the 
better to dispose the states to peace, by (he iniluencc of so 
great a minister; no methods were left untried, both with 
the states in general, and with every man they spoke with 
in particular, to beget in them a full assurance of the King’s 
sincere intentions for peace: but they knew the artifices of 
that court too w'ell to be soon deceived; so they made no 
advances till the Duke of Marlborough.came back, who 
carried over the Lord Viscount Townshend, to be conjunct 
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plenipotentiary with himself, reckoning the load too great i'09. 
to bear it wholly on hirasclf. The choice was well made; 
for as Lord Townshend had great parts, had improved 
these by travelling, and was by much the most shining per¬ 
son of all our young nobility, and had, on many occasions, 
distinguished himself very eminently; so he was a man of 
gi-cat integrity, and of good principles in all respects, free 
from all vice, and of an engaging conversation. 

The foundation of the whole treaty was, the restoring ofTii. iii, iinn- 
thc whole Spanish monarchy to King Charles, within two“|,','‘^ „„ 
months: Torcy said, the time w as too short, and that per¬ 
haps it was not in the King of France’s power to bring that 
about; for the Spaniards seemed resolved to stick to King 
Philip. It was, upon this, insisted on, that the King of 
France should be obliged to coneur with the allies, to force 
it by all proper methods; but this w'as not farther explained, 
for all the allies were well assured, that if it was sincerely 
intended by France, there would be no great difficulty in 
bringing it about. ITiis, therefore, being laid down as the 
basis of the treaty, the other preliminaries related to the 
restoring all the places in the Netherlands, except Cam- 
bray and St. Omer; the demolishing or restoring of Dun¬ 
kirk ; the restoring of Strasburgh, Brisack, and Hunin- 
gen to the empire; Newfoundland to England ; and Savoy 
to that Duke, besides his continuing possessed of all he 
then had in his hands; the acknowledging the King of Prus¬ 
sia’s royal dignity; and the electorate in the house of Bruns¬ 
wick ; the sending the Pretender out of France, and the 
owning the succession to the crown of England, as it was 
settled by law. As all the great interests were provided 
for by these preliminaries; so all other matters were re¬ 
served to be considered, when the treaty of peace should 
be opened : a cessation of all hostilities was to begin within 
two months, and to continue till all was concluded by a 
complete treaty, and ratified; provided the Spanish mo¬ 
narchy was then entirely restored. The French plenipo¬ 
tentiaries seemed to be confounded at these demands. Tor¬ 
cy excepted to the leaving Exilles and Fenestrella in the 
Duke of Savoy’s hands; for he said, he had no instructions 
relating to them: but in conclusion, they seemed to siib- 
mit to them, and Torcy, at parting, desired tlie ratifications 
, might be returned with all possible haste, and promised 

VOL. IV. 2 F 
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that the King of France's final answer should be sent by 
the 4th of June; but spoke of their affairs as a man in des¬ 
pair; he said, he did not know but he might find King 
Philip at Paris before he got thither, and said all that was 
possible, to assure them of the sincerity of the King of 
France, and to divert them from the thoughts of opening 
the campaign; but, at the same time. King Philip was get¬ 
ting his son, the Prince of Asturias, to be acknojyledged by 
all the towns and bodies of Spain, as the heir of that mo¬ 
narchy. I 

nr pran'e UpoH this outward appearance of agreeing to their preli- 
ri-fuses lo minai'ies, all people looked upon the peace to be as good 
raiifj tiieiD. njade; and ratifications came from all the courts of the 
allies, but the King of France refused to agree lo them: 
he pretended some exceptions to the articles relating to 
the Emperor, and the Duke of Savoy; but insisted cliiefly 
on that, ot not beginning the susjrcusion of arms till the 
Spanish monarchy should be all restored: he said, that was 
not in his power to execute ; he ordered his minister after¬ 
wards to yield up all but tins last; and by a third person, 
one Pettecum, it was offered to put some more towns into 
the hands of the allies, to be kept by them till Spain was 
restored. It appeared by this, that the French had no 
other design in all this negotiation, but to try if tliey could 
beget an ill understanding among the allies, or, by the 
seeming great concessions for the security of the slates, 
provoke the people of Holland against their magistrates, if 
they should carry on the war when they seemed to be safe; 
and they reckoned, if a suspension of arms could be once 
obtained, upon any other terms than the restoring of Spain, 
then France would get out of the war, and the allies must 
try how they could conquer Spain. France had so perfi¬ 
diously broke all their treaties during this King’s reign, that 
it was a piece of inexcusable folly to expect any other 
Irom them. In the peace of the Pyrenees, where tlic inter¬ 
est of France was not so deeply engaged, to preserve Por¬ 
tugal from falling under the yoke of Castille, as it was now 
to prc.serve Spain in the hands of a grandson; after the 
King had sworn to give no assistance to Portugal, yet, un¬ 
der the pretence of breaking some bodies, he suffered Aem 
to be entertained by the Portuguese ambassador, and sent 
Schomberg to command that army; pretending he could 
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not hinder one, that was a German by birth, to go and 
serve where he pleased: under these pretences, he had 
broke his faith, where the consideration was not so strong 
as in the present case. Thus it was visible, no faith that 
King could give, was to be relied on, and that unless Spain 
was restored, all would prove a fatal delusion: beside.s, it 
came afterwards to be known, that the i)laces in Brabant 
and Hainault, commanded by the Elector of Bavaria, would 
not have been evacuated by him, .unless he had orders for 
it from the King of Spain, under whom he governed in 
them; and that was not to be expected: so the easiness 
with which the French ministers yielded to the pndimina- 
rics, was now understood to be an artilice, to slacken the 
zeal of the confederates in ailvancing the campaign, as the 
least effect it would have: but in that their hopes failed 
them, for there was no time lost in preparing to take the 
field. 

I do not mix, with the relation that I have given upon 
good authority, the uncertain reports we bad of distractions 
in the court of France, where it was said, that the Duke of 
Burgundy pressed the making a peace, as necessary to pre¬ 
vent the ruin of France, while the Dauphin pressed more 
vehemently the continuance of the war, and the su])porting 
of the King of Spain: it was'said, that Madame Maintenon, 
appeared less at court: Chamillard, who had most of her 
favour, was dismissed: but it is not certain, what influence 
that had on the public councils; and the conduct of this 
whole negotiation shewed plainly, that there was nothing 
designed in it, but to divide, or to deceive the confederates; 
and, if possible, to gain a separate peace for France; and 
then to let the allies conquer Spain irs they could. But 
the allies kept firm to one another; and the treachery of the 
French appeared so visible, even to the people in Holland, 
that all the hopes they had of inflaming them against their 
magistrates likewise failed. The people in France were 
much wrought on by this pretended indignity offered to 
their monarch, to oblige him to force his grandson to aban¬ 
don Spain; and even here in England, there wanted not 
many, who said it was a cruel hardship put on the French 
King, to force him into such an unnatural war: but if he 
was guilty of the injustice of putting him in possession of 
that kingdom, it was but a reasonable piece of justice 
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to undo what he himself had done; and it was so visible that 
King Philip was maintained on that throne by the coun¬ 
cils and assistance of France, that no doubt w'as made, but 
that, if the King of France had really designed it, he could 
easily have obliged him to relinquish all pretensions to that 
crown. 

Thus the negotiations came soon to an end, without 
producing any ill eti'ect among the allies; aiid'all (he mi¬ 
nisters at the Hague mjidc great acknowledgments to the 
pensioner Heinsius, and to the states, for the candour and 
firmness they had expressed on that occasion. The mise¬ 
ries of France were represented, from all parts, as ex¬ 
tremely great: the prospect both for corn and wine was so 
low, that they saw no hope nor relief. They sent to all 
places for corn to preserve their people; many of the 
ships that brought it to them, were (aken by our men of 
war; but this did not touch the heart of their King, who 
.seemed to have hardened himself against the sense of the 
miseries of his people. Villars was sent to command the 
armies in Flanders, of whom the King of France said, tliat 
he was never beaten; Harcourt was sent to command on 
the Rhine, and the Duke of Berwick in Dauphiny. This 
summer passed over without any con.siderablc action in 
lu Portugal, Spain. There was an engagement on the frontier of Por¬ 
tugal, in which the Portuguese behaved themselves very 
ill, and were beaten; but the Spaniards did not pursue Hie 
advantage they had by this action ; for they, apprehending 
that our fleet might have a design ujion some part of their 
southern eoast, were forced to draw their troops from the 
frontiers of Portugal, to defend their own coa.st, though we 
gave them no di.sturbance on (hat side. 

Ill :S|.;'.ui. 'pjig King of France, to carry on the shew of a design 
for peace, withdrew his troops out of Spain, but at the 
same time took care to encourage the Spanish grandees to 
support his grandson: and since it was vi.sible, that either 
the Spaniards or the allies were to be deceived by him, 
it was much more reasonable to believe that the allies, and 
not the Spaniards, were to feel the effects of this Ifaudu- 
lent way of proceeding. The French general, Besons, w ho 
commanded in Arragon, had indeed oixlers not to venture 
on a battle, for that would have been too gross a thing to 
be in any wise palliated; but he continued all this summer 
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covniftandiug their armies. Nothing of any importance i? 09 . 
passed on the side of Dauphiny: the Emperor continued 
still to refuse complying: with the Duke of Savoy’s dc- pMii™ 
niands; so he would not make the campaign in person, and 
his troops kept on the defensive. On the other hand, the 
French, as they saw they were to be feebly attacked, were 
too weak to do any thing more than cover their own coun¬ 
try. Little was expected on the Rhine; the Germans were inCoimmy, 
so weak, so ill furnished, and so ill paid, that it was not 
easy for the court of Vienna to prevail on the Elector 
of Rnmswick to undertake the command of that army ; yet 
he came at last: and upon his coming, the French, who 
bad passed the Rhine, thought it was safest for them to re¬ 
pass that river, and to keep within their lines. The Elcctor 
scut Count Mercy, with a considerable body, to pass the 
Rhine near Basil, and on design to break into Franche 
Compte; but a detached body of the French lying in their 
way, there followed a very sharp engagement; two thou¬ 
sand men were reckoned to be killed on each side; but. 
thougli the loss of men was reckoned equal, yet the design 
miscarried, and the Germans were forced to repass the 
Rhine. The rest of the campaign went over there without 
any action. 

The chief scene was in Flanders; where the Duke of'V"' 
Marlborough, trusting little to the shews of peace, had 
every thing in readiness to open the campaign, as soon as 
he saw what might be c.xpecled from the court of France. 

The army was formed near Lisle, and the f’rench lay near 
Doway; die train of artillery wa.s, by a leint, brought up 
the Lys to Coiirtray; so it was believed the design was 
upon Ypres, and there being no apprehension of any at¬ 
tempt on Touinay, no particular care was taken of it; but 
it was on the sudden invested, and the train was sent back 
to Ghent, and brought up the Scheld to Tournay. The 
siege was carried on regularly: no disturbance was given TmimaT is 
to the works by sallies, so the town capitulated within a 
month, the garrison being allowed to retire into the citadel, 
which was counted one of the strongest in Europe, not 
only fortified with the utmost exactness, but all the ground 
was wrought into mines; so that the resistimce of the gar¬ 
rison was not so much apprehended, as the mischief they 
might do by blowing up their mines. A capitulation wa> 
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I7t)9. proposed, for delivering it up on the 5th of September, if 
it should not be relieved sooner, and tliat all hostilities 
should cease till then. This was offered by the garrison, 
and agreed to by the Duke of Marlborough; but the King 
of France would not consent to it, unless there were a ge¬ 
neral suspension, by the whole army, of all hostilities; and 
that being rejected, the siege went on. Many men were 
lo.st in it, but the proceeding by sap prevented riiuch mis- 
cliief; in the end no relief came, and the garrison capitu¬ 
lated in the beginning ol September, but could obtain no 
better conditions than to he made prisoners of war. 

After this siege was over, Mons was invested, and the 
troops marched thither as soon as they had levelled their 
trenches about Tournay; but the court of France resolved 
to venture a battle, rather than to look on, and see so im¬ 
portant a place taken from them. Donflers was sent from 
court to join with Villars in (he execution of this design. 
They possessed themselves of a woyd, and entrenched 
themselves so strongly, that in some places there were 
three entrenchments cast up, one witliin another. The 
Duke of Marlborough and J’rince liugene saw plainly it 
was not possible to carry on the siege of Mons, while the 
French army lay so near it; so it was necessary to dis¬ 
lodge them. The attempt was bold, and (hey saw the exe- 
iii. i.aitic Ilf cution would be difficult, and cost them many men. This 
itiarignu,. jjjg sharpest action in the whole, war, and lasted the 
longest. The French wore posted so advautageotisly, tliat 
our men were oft repulsed; and indeed the French main¬ 
tained their ground better, and shewed more courage, than 
appeared in tlie whole course of the war; yet, in concl* 
sion, they were driven from all their posts, and the action 
ended in a complete victory. The number of slain was 
almost equal on both sides, about twelve thousand of a 
side. We took five hundred officers prisoners, be.sides 
many cannon, standards, and ensigns. Villars was dis¬ 
abled by some wounds ne received, so Boullcrs made the 
retreat in good order. The military men have always 
talked of this as the sharpest action in the whole war, not 
without reflecting on the generals lor beginning so de.spe- 
rate an attack. The French thought it a sort of a victory, 
that they had animated their men to light so well behind 
entrenchments, and to repulse our men so often, and with 
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SO great loss. They retired to Valenciennes, and secured 
tlreniselves by casting uj) strong lines, while they left our 
army to carry on tlie siege of Mens, without giving them 
the least disbirbance. As soon as the train of artillery was M'’”* '’e- 
brought from Brussels, the siege was carried on with great 
vigour, though the season was both cold and rainy. The 
outworks were carried with little resistance, and Mons 
capitulated about the end of October; with that the cam- 
X)aign ended, both armies retiring into winter ((iiai ters. 

The most important thing that relates to Italy, was, that 
the I’opc delayed acknowledging King Charles, by several 
pretended difficulties; his design being to stay and sec the 
issue of the campaign; but when he was threatened, to¬ 
wards the tmd of it, that if it was not done, the imperial 
army should come and take up their winter quarters in the 
c(mlesiastical state, he submitted, and acknowledged him. 
lie sent also his nephew, Albauo, first to Vienna, and then 
to Poland; he furn^hed him with a magnitieent retinue, 
and .seemed to hope, that by the services he should do to 
the pajjal interests there, h<‘, should be pressed to make 
him a cardinal, notwithstanding the bull against nepoti.sm. 

Li Catalonia, Stahremberg, after he received reinforce- 
ments from Italy, advanced towards tlio Segra, and having 
for some days amused the enemy, he passed the river; 
the Spaniards designed to give him battle; but Besons, 
who commanded the French troops, refused to engage : 
this provoked the Spaniards so much, that King Philip 
thought it was necessary to leave Madrid, and go to the 
army: Besons jnoduced his orders from the King of France 
to avoid all engagements, with which he seemed muchinor- 
tilied. Stahremberg advanced and look.Balaguer, and made 
the garrison prisoners of war; and with that the camiraign 
on that side was at an end. 

This summer brought a catastrophe on the affairs of the Tbo Kinj nf 
King of Sweden, lie resolved to invade Muscovy, and 
engaged himself so far into tire Ukrain, that there was no 
irossibility of his retreating, or of having reinforcements 
brought him: he engaged a great body of Cossacks to 
join him, who were easily drawri to revolt from the Czar: 
he met with great misfortunes in the end of the former 
year, but nothing could divert him from his de.signs against 
Muscovy : he passed the Nieper, and besieged Pultowa : 
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17(13. dm Czar marched to raise fte siege, with an army in num- 
her much superior to the Swedes; but the King of Sweden 
resolved to venture on a battle, in which he received such 
a total defeat, that he lost his camp, his artillery, and bag¬ 
gage. A great part of his army got off; but being closely 
pursued by the Muscovites, and having neither bread nor 
ammunition, they were all made prisoners of war. 

Thp Kins The King himself, with a small number about him, passed 

TuiVej." Nieper, and got into^he Turkish dominions, and settled 
at Bender, a town in Moldavia. Upon this great reverse 
of his affair.s. King Augustus pretended, that the resig¬ 
nation of the crown of Poland was extorted from him by 
force, and that it was not in his power to resign the crown, 
by which he was tied to the republic of Poland, without 
their consent; so he marched into Poland, and Stanislaus 
was not able to make any resistance, but continued under 
the protection of the Swedes, waiting for another reverse of 
fortune. A project was formed to^ngage the Kings of 
Denmcirk and Prussia, with King Augustus and the Czar, 
to attack the Swedes in so many different places, that the 
extravagant humour of their King was now like to draw a 
heavy storm upon them; if England and the states, with 
the court of Vienna, had not crushed all this, and entered 
Into a guarantee for preserving the peace of tlie empire, and 
by consequence of the Swedish dominions in Germany. 
Dantzic was at this time severely visited with a plague, 
which swept away almost one half of tlieir inhabitants, 
though few of the better sort died of the infection: this 
put their neighbours under great apprehensions; they feared 
the spreading of the contagion; but it pleased God it went 
no farther. This sudden, and, as it seemed, total reverse 
of all the designs of the King of Sweden, who had been 
for many years the terror of all his neighbours, made me 
write to Dr. Robinson, who had lived above thirty years in 
that court, and is now bishop of Bristol, for a particular 
character of that king. I shall set it down in his own 
words: — 

Hi.s cliarac* He is now in the 28th year of his age, tall and slender, 
stoops a little, and in his walking discovers, though in no 
great degree, the effect of Jbreakipg his thigh-bone about 
eight years ago: he is of a very vigorous and healthy con¬ 
stitution, takes a pleasure in enduring the greatest fatigues, 
(i 
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and is little curious about his repose: his chief and al¬ 
most only exercise has been ridinp;, in which he has been 
extremely excessive: he usually eats with a good appetite, 
especially in the morning, which is the best of his three 
meals: he never drinks any thing but small beer, and is not 
much concerned whetlier it be good or bad : he speaks little, 
is very tlioughtful, and is observed to mind nothing so much 
as his owmaflairs, laying his designs, and contriving the 
ways of acting, without communicating them to any, till 
they arc to be put in execution: Itc holds few or no coun¬ 
cils of war: and though in civil alfairs his miuisters have 
leave to explain their thoughts, and arc heard very patient¬ 
ly ; yet he relies more on his own judgment than on theirs, 
and frequently falls on such methods as are farthest from 
their thoughts: so that both his ministt^rs and generals 
have hitherto had the glory of obedience, without either tlic 
praise or blame of having advised prudently or otherwise. 
The reason of his reservedness in consulting others, may be 
thus accounted for: He came, at the age of liftecn, to suc¬ 
ceed in an absolute monarchy, and by the forward /-oal ol 
the states of tlic kingdom, was in a few months declared to 
be of age : there wore those about him that magnified his 
understanding as much as his authority, and insinuated that 
he neither needed advice, nor could submit his affairs to the 
deliberation of others, without some diminution of his own 
supreme power. These impressions had not all tlieir effect 
till after the war was begim; in the course of which, he sur¬ 
mounted so many impossibilities (as those about him thought 
them), that he came to have less value for their judgments, 
and more for his own, and at last to think nothing impossi¬ 
ble. So it may be truly said, that, under God, as well all his 
glorious successes, as tire late fatal reverse of them, have 
been owing solely to his own conduct. As to Iris piety, it 
cannot be said but that the outward appearances have highly 
recommended it; only it is not very easy to account for the 
excess of his revenge against King Augustus, and some 
other instances; blithe is not suspected of any bodily in¬ 
dulgences. It is most certain be has all along wished well 
to the allies, and not at all to France, which he never in¬ 
tended to serve by any steps he has made. We hear the 
Turks use him well, but time iflust shew what use they will 
make of him, and how he will get back into his own king 
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dom. If this misfortune docs not quite ruin him, it may 
temper his fire, and then he may become one of the greatest 
princes of the age;. Thus I leave him aud his character. 

The King of Denmark spent a great part of this sum¬ 
mer in a very exj)ensive course of travelling through the 
courts of Germany and Italy; and it was believed he intend¬ 
ed to go to Rome, where great preparations were making 
for giving him a splendid reception ; for it wa.s given out 
tliat he intended to change his religion : but whether these 
reports were altogether groundless, or whether their being 
so commonly believed, was like to produce some disordius 
in his own kingdom, is not certainly known; only thus much 
is certain, that he stopped at Florence, and went no further, 
but returned home: and, upon the King of Sweden’s mis¬ 
fortunes, entered into measures to attack Sweden, with 
King Augustus; who had called a diet, in Poland, in which 
he w'us acknowledged their king, and all things were settled 
there according to Ins wishes. The King of Denmark, 
upon his return home, sent an army over the Sound into 
Schonen ; but his councils were so weak, and so ill con¬ 
ducted, that he did not send a train of artillery, with other 
necessaries, after them. Some ()laces, that were not te¬ 
nable, were yielded up by the Swedes; and by the progress 
that he made at first, he seemed to be in a fair way of re¬ 
covering tliat ])rovince: but the Swedes brought an army 
together, thougli far inferior to the Danes in number, anil 
falling on them, gave them such an entire defeat, that the 
King of Denmark was forced to bring back, as well as he 
could, the broken remnants of his army, by which an end 
was put to that inglorious (‘xpedition. 

The Swedish arniy, that was in Poland, having got into 
Pomerania, the French studied to engage tlicm to fall into 
Saxony, to embroil the allairs of Germany, and liy that 
means engage the neighbouring princes to recal the troops 
that were in the Queen's service, and that of the other allies 
in Flanders; but the Queen and the states interposed ef¬ 
fectually in this matter, and the Swedes were so sensible 
how much they might need their protection, that they ac¬ 
quiesced in the propositions that were made to them; so 
the peace of the northern parts of the empire was secured. 
A peace was likewise made*up between the Grand Seignior 
pad the Czar. The King of Sweden continued still at Ben- 
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tier; the war in Ilunsjary went still on. Tlic court of Vienna 
j)ublislied ample relations of the great succcssc.s tliey had 
there; hut an Hungarian assured me, these were given out 
to make the malecontents .seem an inconsidcrahle and ruin¬ 
ed i>arty. There were secret negotiations still going on, 
hut without cfloct. 

Nothing of importance passed on the sea. The French Oh, iio.t 
put out nos licet, tind our convoys were so well ordered, 
and so hapiry, that our merchants made no complaints. 

Towards the end of the year, the Earl of I’emhroke found 
the care of the fleet a load too heavy for him to hear, and 
that he could not discharge it as it ought to he done ; so he 
desired leave to lay it down. It was ofl'enul to llie hiarl of 
Orford; hut, thougli he was willing to serve at the head of 
a commission, he refused to acaa-pt of it singly; so it was 
put in commission, in whicli he w as tlu' first. 

I now come to give; an account of the session of ])arlia,- a .^cssmki „f 

ment, that came on this winter. All tiu' suppli('s that were ... 

asked for carrying on the war were granted, and put on 
good funds; in this there was a general unanimous concur¬ 
rence: hut the great husincss of this session, that took up 
most of their time, and that had great elfects in conclusion, 
related to Dr. Sachevcrel: tliis heing one of the most ex¬ 
traordinary transactions in my time, 1 will relate it very 
copiously. Dr. Sachevcrel was a hold, insolent man, with 
a very small measure of religion, virtue, learning, or good 
sense, hut he resolved to force himself into popularity and 
j>referment, hy tlic most petulant railings at dissenters and 
low churchmen, in several sermons and lihcls, wrote with¬ 
out either chasteness oi style, or liveliness of expression: 
all was one unpractised strain of indecent and scurrilous 
language. When he had pursued this motlurd I'ov several 
years without cflect, he was at last brought up hy a popu¬ 
lar election to a church in Southwark, where he began to 
make great refhsctions on the ministry, representing (hat the 
church was in danger, being neglected hy those who go¬ 
verned, while they favoured her most inveterate enemies. 

At the as.sizcs in Derby (where he preached before (he.sa,i,,M.i. 

judges,) and on the 5th of Movemher, (preaching at St. 

I’aul’s, in London,) he gave a full vent to his fury, in the 
most virulent declamation thaf he could contrive, u))on 
lhase words of St. Paul, “ perils from false brethren in 
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1709. which, after some short reflections upon popery, he let him- 
.self loose into such indecencies, that both the man and the 
sermon were universally condemned: he asserted the doc¬ 
trine of non-resistance in the highest strain possible, and 
said, that to charge the Revolution with resistance, was to 
cast black and odious imputations on it; pretending, that 
the late King had disowned it, and cited, for the proof of 
that, some words in his declaration, by which ht vindicated 
himself from a design of conquest. He poured out much 
scorn and scurrility on the dissenters, ami reflected severely 
on the toleration; and said the church was violently at¬ 
tacked by her enemies, and loosely defended by her pre¬ 
tended friends; he animated the people to stand up for the 
defence of the church, for which he said he sounded the 
trumpet, and desired them to putoii the whole armour of God. 
The court of aldermen refused to desire him to print his 
sermon; but he did print it, pretending it was upon the de¬ 
sire of Garrard, then lord mayor, to whom he dedicated 
it, with an inflaming epistle at the head of it. The party 
that opposed the ministry did so magnify the sermon, that, 
as was generally reckoned, about forty thousand of them 
were printed, and dispersed over the nation. The Queen 
seemed highly offended at it, and the ministry looked on it 
as an attack made on them, that was' not to be despise d. 
The Lord Treasurer was so described, that it was next to 
naming him, so a parliamentary impeachment was resolved 
on: Eyre, then solicitor-general, and others, thought the 
short way of burning the sermon, and keeping him in pri.son 
during the session, was the better method; but the more 
solemn way was unhappily chosen. 

Many books There had been, ever since the Queen came to the crown, 
tbe an open revival of the doctrine of passive obedience and 

Qjeen’s non-re.sistance, by one Lesley, who was the first man that 
began the war in Ireland; saying, in a speech solemnly 
made, that King Jame.s, by declaring himself a papist, 
could no longer be our king, since he could not be a de¬ 
fender of our faith, nor the head of our church, dignities 
so inherent in the crown, that he, who was incapable of 
these, could not hold it: a copy of which speech, the pre¬ 
sent Archbishop of Dublin toli me he had, under his own 
hand. As he animated the people with his speech, so some 
actions followed under his conduct, in winch several men 
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were killed; yet this man changed sidc.s quickly, and he- 
came the violentest Jacobite in the nation, and was engaged 
in many plots, and in writing many books against tlio Revo¬ 
lution, iind the present government. Soon after the Queen 
w'as on the throne, he, or his son as some said, publislied 
a series of weekly papers under the title of The Rehearsal, 
pursuing a thread of arguments in them all, against the law¬ 
fulness of resistance, in any case whatsoever; deriving go¬ 
vernment wholly from God, denying all right in the people, 
either to confer or to coerce it i the ministers connived at 
this ; with what intention God knows. 

M liilsl their seditious papers had a free course for many 
years, and were much spread and magnified; one Hoadly, Ur- Hoaj- 
a pious and judicious divine, being called to preach before 
the Lord Mayor, chose for his text the lirst verses of the Unreal', 
thirteenth chapter to the Romans, and fairly explained the 
words there, that they were to be understood only against 
resisting good governors, upon the .Jewish principles ; but, 
that those words had no relation to bad and cruel go¬ 
vernors : and he asserted, that it was not only lawful, but a 
duty incumbent on all men to resist such; concluding all 
with a vindication of the Revolution, and the present go¬ 
vernment. Upon this, a great outcry was raised, as if he 
had preached up rebellion; several books were wrote 
against him, and he justilied himself, with a visible .supe¬ 
riority ol’ argument, to them all; and did so solidly over- 
tlirow the conceit of one Filmer, now espoused by Le.sley 
(tliat government was derived by primogeniture from the, 
first patriarchs), that for some time he silenced his adver¬ 
saries : but it w as an easier thing to keep up a clamour, 
than to write a solid answer. Sacheverel did, with great 
virulence, reflect on him, and on me, and several other bi¬ 
shops, carrying his venom as far back as to Archbishop 
Grindal, whom, for his moderation, he called a prefidioas 
prelate, and a false son of the church. When it was moved 
to impeach him, the Lord Mayor of London, being a mem¬ 
ber of the House of Commons, was examined to this point, 
whether the sermon was printed at his desire or order; 
upon his owning it, he would have been expeUed the 
House; but he denied he had given any such order, though 
Sacheverel atfirmed it, and brought witnesses to prove it : 
yet the House would not enter upon that examination; bul 
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it was thought nioro deceiil to seem- to give credit to their 
own meinher, though indeed few believed liim. 

Some opposition was made to the motion, for impcach¬ 
ing Saclieverel, but it was carried by a great majority: tlie 
proceedings were slow; so those, who intended to inflame 
the city and the nation upon that, oce-asion, liad time sufli- 
cient given them for laying tlieir designs ; they gave it out 
boldly, and in all places, that a dt^sign was fonwed by the 
whigs to irull down the chimdi, jind that this prosecution 
was only set on foot to try their strength; and that, upon 
their success in it, they would proceed nnm^ openly. 
Though this was all fa Isehood and forgery, yet i( was pro¬ 
pagated with so much a])])licatiou and zeal, and tlie tools 
employcjd in it were so well suj)plied with money, (from 
whom was not then known) that it is scarce credible how 
generally it was believed. 

Some things concurred to put the vulgar in ill humour; 
it was a time of dearth and scarcity, so that tin- ])oor were 
much pinched : the summer belong, ten or twelve thousand 
poor people of the J’alatinate, who were reduced to great 
misery, came into England; they were well received and 
.supplied, both by the Queen, and by the voluntaty ebarilies 
of good people: this tilled our own poor with great indig¬ 
nation ; who thought those charities, to which they had a 
better right, were thus intercepted by strangers; and all 
who were ill allected, studied to heighten these tlicir resent¬ 
ments. The clergy did generally espouse Saclieverel, as 
their champion, who had stood in the breach; and so they 
reckoned his cause was their own. Many sermons were 
preached, both in London and in other jilaccs, to provoke 
the people, in which they succeeded beyond expectation. 
Some accidents concurred to delay the proceedings; much 
time was spent in preparing the articles of impeachment: 
and the answ er was, by many shifts, long delay ed; it was 
bold, without either submission or common respect; bo 
justified every thing in his sermon, in a very haughty and 
assuming style. In conclusion, the Lords ordered the trial 
to be at the bar of their House; Imt those who found, that 
by gaining more time, the people were still more inflamed, 
moved that the trial might be public in Westminster Hall; 
where the whole House of t’ommons might be jiresent: 
this took so with unthinking people, Uiat it could not be 
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v^ithstood, though the ellects it would have, were.well fore- 
.seen: the preparing VVe.stminstcr Hall was a work of .some 
\veek.s. 

At la.st, on the ‘2~th of P\'hruary, the trial begun. Sache- An.) tripdia 
vcrel w'as lodged in the 'I’cniph', and came every day, 
with great solemnity, in a coach to (he liall; great crowds 
ran about lii.s coach with many .sliou(.s, (-xpressing their 
concern tlwr him in a very rude and tumultuous manner. 

The trial lasted three wcadcs, in which all other business 
was at a .stand ; for (his took ufj all men’s thoughts : the 
managers for the Commons opened the matter very .so¬ 
lemnly : their performanc(!S wane much and justly < om- 
mended: .lekyll, Kyrc, Stanhope, King, but above all Par¬ 
ker, distinguished them.selves in a very pavticrdar manner: 
they did cojnou.sly Justify both thi! llevolution, and the 
pre.sent administration, 'riierewas no nc(!d of Hi(nc.s.se.s; 
for the seniion being owned by him, all the evidence was 
brought from it, by liiying his words together, and by shew¬ 
ing his intent and meaning in them, which ayrpeared from 
comjraring one ))lace with another. When hisr'oun.sel. Sir 
Simon llarcoiirt, Dodd, l’hij)ps, and two others, came to 
jrlead for him, (hey very freely acknowledged the lawful¬ 
ness <d' resistance in extreme cases, and plainly justitied 
the Revolution, and our deliverance by King William : but 
(hey said, it was not (it, in a sermon, to name such an ex¬ 
ception ; that (he duties of morality ought, to be delivered 
in their full extent, without sujrijosing an extraordinary 
ca.se; and, therefore, Sachcvcrel had followed precedents 
set by our greatest divines, ever since the Refonnation, 
and ever since the Revolution. lI|)on this they opened a 
great field : they began with the dcclar.ations made in King 
Henry the Kighth's time ; they insisted next upon the ho¬ 
milies, and from thence instanced, in a large series of bi¬ 
shops and divines, who had preached the duty of sub¬ 
mission and non-re.si.stance, in very full terras, without 
supposing any exception; some excluding all exceptions 
in as positive a manner as he had done: they explained 
the word revolution as belonging to the new settlement 
upon King J ames’s withdrawing; though, in the common 
acceptation, it wms understood of the whole transaction, 
from the landing of the Dutch army, till the settlement 
.made by the convention. So they understanding the Ee- 
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i’’!" volution in thut sense, (here was, indeed, no resistance 
there: if the passage, quoted from the declaration, given 
out by the late King, while he was Prince of Orange, did 
not come up to that for which he quoted it; he ought not 
to be censured because his quotation did not fully prove 
his point. As for his invective against the dissenters and 
the toleration, they laboured to turn that olf, by saying, he 
did not reflect on what was allowed by law, but on the per¬ 
mission of, or the not punishing, many who published im¬ 
pious and blasphemous books; and a collection was made 
of passages in books, iiill of crude impiety and of bold 
opinions. Tliis gave great oftence to many, who thought 
that this was a solemn publishing of so much impiety to the 
nation, by which more mischief would be done, than by the 
books themselves; for most of them had been neglected, 
and known only to a small number of those who en¬ 
couraged them; and the authors of many of these books 
had been prosecuted and punished for them. As to tho.se 
parts of the sermon that set out the danger the church was 
in, though both hou.ses had, some years ago, voted it a 
great oflence to say it was in danger, they said it might 
have been in none four years ago, when these votes 
passed, and yet be now in danger: the greatest of all dan¬ 
gers was to be apprehended from the wrath of tJod for 
such impieties. They said, the reflections on the admini¬ 
stration was not meant of those employed immediately by 
the Queen, but of men in inferior posts: if his words 
seemed capable of a bad sense, they were also capable of 
a more innocent one; and every man was allowed to put 
any construction on his words that they could bear. When 
the counsel had ended their defence, Sachcvercl concluded 
it with a speech, which he read with much bold heat; in 
which, witli m,any solemn asseverations, he justified his in¬ 
tentions towards the Queen and her goverimient; he spoke 
with respect both of the Revolution and the protestant 
succession; he insisted most on condemning all re.sistance, 
under any pretence whatsoever, without mentioning the ex¬ 
ception of extreme necessity, as his counsel had done : he 
said, it was the doctrine of the church in which he was bred 
up, and added many pathetical expressions, to move the 
audience to compassion. This had a great efi'ect on tlie 
weaker sort, while it possessed those, who knew the man 
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;\iHl liis ordinary di.scoiirscs, with horror, when they heard ino. 
him affirm so many I'alselioods, witli siicfi solemn appeals 
(o (I'od. It was very plain the speech was made for 1 dm 
tty of iiers; for the style was correct, and far dill'eient from 
his own. 

Diirins;' the triiil, the mnltitiides that followed him, all the A sfcn* iiit- 
way as he caimt, and as he went Itack, shewed a irreat con- 
cern for hhn, prcssiiitr ahont 1dm and strivin" to kiss his 
hand: money was fhrowii amniiff them; and they were 
animatt'd to sudi a pitcli of liny, that they went to pull 
dowj] some meetiiiy-hoiiscs, which was executed on five of 
t'lein, as far as Itnniin:;' alt tlie pews in them. This was 
directed by som<> of In ifer fashion, wlio followed the mob 
in hackney-coaches, and were seen sendim>' messages lo 
them* the word, upon which all shoided, was “ tlie church 
and Saeiic’vereland saeh its Joim'd not in Ihe sliout were 
insuhed and knocked dor, n;—ix fore my own door, one w ith 
a spade el( It tlie skull of anotlier, who would not shout as 
they did. 'fheve hajtpt'iied lo be a meetiiin-lioiisn near me, 
oat of v\hieli Ihey drew every thing that rvas in it, and 
Imrned if hel’ore the door of i’ae house. They threatened 
to do the like execution on my hou.se; hut the noi.se of the 
riot eoniing to court, orders w('i'<‘ sent to the guards lo go 
about a.nd disperse tlie mnltitiides, and secure the piihiic 
peace. As the guards advanced, Ihe jK'oplc ran away; 
some few'were only taken; these wc're afterwairds jirose- 
eiiled ; hut the party shewed a violent concern fortliein; 
two of them were eoiidemiied as guilty of high treason; 

.small fines were set on (he rest; hnl no exi'cution lol- 
lowod ; and, after some iiionths, they were jiaidoiied : and, 
indeed, this ri'iiii.ssness in pimisliing ,so great a disorder, 
was looked-on as the preparing and eiicoiiragiiig men to 
new tumults. 'I'liere was a secret iiiaiiagenieiit in this 
mailer (hat amazed all people; for Uioiigh the Queen, 
upon an address made to her by the House of Commons, 
set out a proclamation, in which (his riot was, with .severe 
words, laid upon papi.sts and non-jurois, who were cer¬ 
tainly the chief promoters of it; yet (he jiroeeediiigs after¬ 
wards did not an.swcr the thrcateniiigs ol the proclama¬ 
tion. 

When Saelieverel had ended liis defence, the managers coniimi.,- 
for the House of Commons re|ilied, and shewed very evi- 
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iiw. (lontly, that the words of his sermon could not reasonably 
bear any other sense, but that for which they had charged 
him : this was an easy performance, ajid they managed it 
with great life; but the humour of the town was turned 
against them, and all the clergy appeared for Sachevcrel. 
Many of the Queen’s chaplains stood about him, encourag¬ 
ing and magnifying liim; and it was given out, that tlie 
Queen hersell' favoured him; though, upon my lir«t coming 
to town, which was after the impeachment was brought up 
to the Lords, she said to tne, that it was a bad sermon, and 
that he deserved well to be punished for it. All her minis¬ 
ters, who were in the House of Commons, were named to 
be managers, and they spoke very zealously for public 
Sii Wn liberty, justifying the Revolution. Holt, the lord chief 
Huiiv ■leaih (},(, King’s Bench, <lied during the trial: he was 

lui. very learned in the law, and had, upon great occasions, 
shewed an intrepid zeal in asserting its authority: for he 
ventured on the, indignation of both houses of parliament 
by turns, w'hen he thought the law' was with him : he was a 
man of good judgment and great integrity, and set himself 
with great application to the functions of that important 
Pnitnr post. Immediately upon his death, Parker was made lord 
<rX'i |us-' t^ldof justice ; this great )nomotioii seemed an evident de- 
<ire, monstratiou of the Queen’s approving the prosecution; for 
none of the managers had treated Sacheverel so .severely 
as he had done ; yet secret whispers wen; veiy conlidently 
set about, that though the Queen’s ail'airs put her on acting 
the part of one that was pleased with this scene, yet she 
disliked it all, and would take the lirst occasion to shew it. 
DiSmUii In After the trial was ended, the debate was taken up in the 
House of Lords: it stuck long on tlie lirst article: none 
iXiOai.jrretcuded to justify the sermon, or to as.sert absolute non- 
resistance : all who favoured him went upon this that the 
duty of obedience ought to be delivered in lull and general 
words, without putting in exceptions, or supposing odious 
cases; this had been the method of all our divines. Paiirs 
were also taken to shew, that his sermon did not reflect on 
the Revolution :■ on the other hand, it was said, that since 
the Revolution had happened so lately, and was made still 
the subject of much controversy, those absolute expressions 
did plainly condemn it. The Revolution was the whole 
progress of the tUrn, from the Prince of Orange’s landing. 
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till the act of settlement passed. The act of parliament 
expressed what was meant by the airdiealion and (he va- 
cancy of the throne; that it did not only relate to King 
James’s withdrawing himself, but to his ceasing to govern 
according to oivr constitntion and laws, setting up his mere 
will and pleasure as the measure of his government; this 
was made plainer by another clause in the a(ds then passed, 
which piOvided, that if any of our princes should be¬ 
come papists, or marry papists, (he subjrcts were, in those 
cases, declared to be free from (heir allegiaiicc. Some 
of the bishops s))oke, in this debate on each side; Hooper, 

Bishop of Bath and Wells, spoke in exense ol' Saehe- 
verel; hut Talbot, Bishop of Oxford; Wake, Bishop of 
Lincoln; Trimnel, Bishop of Norwich, and myself, spoke 
on the other side. We .shewed the faksehood of an opinion 
too commonly r('ceived, that the church of Mngland had 
always condemned resistanctg even in (he cases of extreme 
tyranny. Tln^ hooks of the Maccabees, bound in our Bibles, 
and approved by our articles, (as containing examples of 
life and instruction of manuers, (hough not as any part of 
the canon of the Sciipture) contained a full and clear pre¬ 
cedent for resisting and .sliaking olf extreme tyranny ; the 
Jews, under that brave family, not only defended themsdves 
against Antiochus, but formed themselves into a free and 
new government. Our homilies were only against wilful 
rebellion, such as had been then against our kings, while 
they were gov ei'iiing by law : but at that v^ery time. Queen 
Elizabeth had assisted, first the Scots, and then the French, 
and to the end of her days continued to protect tlic states, 
who not only resistetl, but, as the Maccabees had done, 
shook olf the S|>ani.sh yoke, and set up a new form of go- 
vemment: in all this she was not only justilied by (he best 
writers of that time, such as Jewel and Bilson, but was 
approved and supported in it; both her parliamtmts and 
txmvocations gave lier subsidies to carry on (hose wars. 

The same principles were kept up <4ll King James’s reign : 
in the beginning of King Charles’s reign, he ])rotected the 
Rochellers, and asked supplies from the parliament, to 
enable him to do it efl'ectually; and ordered a fast and 
prayers to be made for them. It is true, soon’after that 
new notions of absolute power, derived from God to king.s, 
wore taken up; at the first rise given to these by Manwaring, 
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1710. thoy were coiuieimied by a stuioact' of llie IjOids; and Ihousjfi 
Ik* .submitted, and relriiotod his opinion, yet a severe cen¬ 
sure pas.sed upon him : but duriiiff the long discoidinuaucc 
of pailiaments that followed, this doctrine was more t'a- 
voured; it was generally preached up, and many thing.s 
were done pursuant to it, which put the nation into the 
great convulsions that folloived in our civil wars. After 
these were over,, it was natural to return to thr other ex- 
trerne,' as courts naturally favour such doclriin s. King 
.James trusted too miuh to it; yet the very asserlors of tlsat 
doctrine were the first who pleaded for resistance, when 
they thought they needed it. Here was matter I'or a hnig 
debate : it was carried by a majority of se venteen, that the 
first article was proved. The parly liiat was I’or Sacheverel, 
made no opposition to the votes upon the following arti¬ 
cles ; hut contented lliemselves with protesting against them: 
the Lords wentdown to the Hall, where the ipieslion being put 
upon the whole impeaehmeiit, “ guilty or not guilty,” liltj- 
two voted him not guilty, and sixty-nine voted him guilty. 

II.' i, ri'n- 'Pin' next debate’was, what ren.''Ure, ought to pass upon 
him: and here a strange turn appeared; .some seemed to 
apprehend the elfeets of a jiopiilar Jury, if the ceiisiire was 
severe; to others it was said, tlial the Queen desired it 
might be mild ; so it was jrioposed to suspend him from 
preaching for one year; others were for six years ; hut by 
a vote it was tixed to three years. It was next moved, that 
he should he incapable of all prei'crnn nt I'or Iho.se three 
years; upon that, the house was divided—lifty-nine were 
for the vote, and sixty were against, it; so that being laid 
aside, the sermon was ordered to be burnt, in the presence 
of the Lord Mayor,, and the Sherilfs of London, and this 
was done; only the Lord Mayor, being a nu'inber of the 
House of Common.s, did not tliink he was hound to be pre¬ 
sent. The Lords also voted, that the decrees of the Univer¬ 
sity of Oxford, passed in 1()8;5, in which the absolute au¬ 
thority of prmee.s, and Hie unalterubleness of the hereditary 
right of succeeding to the crown, were assorted in a very 
high strain, should be burnt with Saclieverel's .sermon: the 
House of Commons likewise ordered the impious collec¬ 
tion of blasphemous expressions, that Sacheverel liad 
printed as his justification, to be also burnt. 

When this mild jiidgmentw'as given, those, who had sup- 
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ported him during tlic trial, expressed an inconceivable 
gladness, as if they had got a \i(’tory; boiilires, iliuniina- 
tions, and other marks of joy ap])eared, not only in London, 
blit over (he v,hole kingdom. 

"J'iiis had yet greater elfecis : addresses ni'rc set on foot, A i.ircMc. 
from all the parts of (he nation, in uliieh (lie absolute power 
of our princes was asserted, and all resistance was con¬ 
demned, lyider the designation of antimonarehial a,nd re¬ 
publican principles ; the Queen’s he)editary right was ac¬ 
knowledged, and yfet a zeal for Hie proU slant snecession 
was likewise pretended, to make those addiesses pass the 
more easily w ith unthinking nuiltitudes; most of these eon- 
chided, with an intimaiion of tlieir hopes, tiial tlie Queen 
would dissidve the present parliaimmt, giviiig assnrances, 

(hat in a new election, they would choose none, but sneli 
as should be faithful to the crown, and zealous for the 
church: these were at lirst more coldly received; for (he 
Queen either made no answer at all, or )nade them in \erv 
general words. Addresses were brought up on (he other 
hand, magnifyiag (he conduct of (he parliament, and ex¬ 
pressing a zeal for maintaining (he llcvolution and (he jn ii- 
(estant snecession. 

In the beginning of April, the parliament was prorogued ; ft" d" 
and (he Queen, in her speech thereupon, expressed her eoii- 
eern, that there was cause given for that, which had taken 
up so much of (heir time, wishing that all her people would 
be quiet, and nund (heir own business; adding, (hat in all 
times there was too )nnch occasion given to complain oi 
impiety, but (hat she would continue that zeal, which sin 
had hitherto exjnes.scd, for religion, and lor the church; 

(his seemed to look a diilincnt way from (he whispers (hat 
had been set about. Soon after (hat, she made a step that 
revived them again : the Duki' of Shrewsbin v had gone out 
of England in the end of the formei- reign, thinking, as he 
gave out, that a warmer climate was necessary for his 
health: he staid several years at Home, where he became 
acquainted .with a Homan lady ; and she, upon his leaving 
Hoine to return to England, went after him to Augsburgli, 
where she overtook him, and declared herself a protestaid; 
upon which he married her there, and came with her l.iat k 
to England, in (he year tTOb. Upon his return, the whigs 
lived in civilities witii him; hid they thought hi.s leaving 
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1710. England, and his living .so long ont of it, while wc were in 
DokTCi^ .so much danger at home, and his .strange marriage, gave 
stH'iwi.iiuiyju.st cau.se of .su.spiciDii. The Duke of Marlborough, and 
ii].uic iwd (iodolphin, lived still in friendships with him, and 

Wii. studied to overcome the jealousies that the whigs had of 
him; for they generally believed, that, he had advised the 
late King to the change he made in his ministry, towards 
the end of his reign. He seemed not to be concerned at 
the distance in which he was kept from business, but in the 
late trial, be left (he whtgs in ei cry vote ; and a few day.s 
after the parliament was prorogiied, the Queen, without 
comnnniiciiting the matti^r to any of her niinist.ms, took the 
chamberlain’s white statf from the Marquis of Kamt. (whom, 
in recompense for that, she advanced to be a duke) and 
gave it to the Duke of Shrewsbury. This gave a great 
alarm; for it was upon that concluded, (hat a total change 
ol'tlu! ministry would quickly follow ; (he change of prin¬ 
ciples, that, he had discoi ered in the trial, was imputed to 
a .secret management between him and Harley, with (he 
new favourite. I'hc Queen's inclination ((» hei, and her 
alienation froui (he Dutchess of Marlborough, did increase, 
and br()ke out in many little things, not w orth naming: 
upon that, the Dutchess retired from the cour(, aud ap¬ 
peared no more at i(. The Duke of Shrewsbury gave tbe 
ministers very positive assurances, that bis ])riiieiples were 
the same they bud been during tlu^ bust, reign, and wcie in 
no respect altered: upon which, he desire<l to enter into 
eontidem ('s w ith thmn; but there was now too iiiueli gi ound 
given for suspicion. 

Til. Qiii pii During this winter, 1 was encouraged by the Queen to 

*uwhh".ni,t speak more freely to her of her afl'airs than 1 had ever 
iiLi-jiim. rentured to do formcily: I told her what rej)ort.s were 
secretly .spread of Iier through the nation, as if she fa¬ 
voured the design of bringing the Pretender to succeed to 
the crown, upon a bargain that .she should hold it during 
her life. J was sure these reports were spread about by 
persons who were in the confidence of those that were be- 
Heved to know her mind; 1 was well assured that the jaco- 
bite.s of Scotland had, upon her coming to the crown, sent 
up one Dgilby, of Boyne, who was jii great esteem among 
them, to propose the bargain to her; he, when he went 
back, gave the party full assurances that she accepted of 
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it: this I iMid from some of the lords of Scotland, who 
were then in the secret w ith the professed Jacobites. The 
Earl of Cromarty made a speech in,parliament, as was 
formerly mentioned, contradicting this, and alluding to tlie 
distinction of (lie Calvinists, made between tlie secret and 
tlie revealed will of God; ho assured them, (he Queen had 
no .secret will eoidrary to that which she. declared : yet at 
the same time his brother gave the party assurances to the 
contrary. I told (he Queen all this ; and said, if she was 
capable of making such a bargifin for hcrsidf, by which 
her people were to be delivered up and sacriliced after her 
death, as it would darken all the glory of her reign, so it 
mu.st set all her people to consider of the most proper ways 
of securing themselves, by bringing over the protestant suc¬ 
cessors; in which, I told her plainly, 1 Would concur, if 
.she did not take ell'ectual means to e.vtinguish (hose jea¬ 
lousies. I told her, her ministers had served her w ith (hat 
lidelity, and such success, that her making a change among 
tliem would amaze all the world. The glory of Queen 
Elizabeth's reign arose from (he lirmness of her counsels, 
aud the continuance t)f her ministers, as the throe last 
reigns, in which tlu' ministry was often changed, had suf¬ 
fered extremely by it. I also shewed her, tliat if she suf¬ 
fered the I’letender’s i)ai(.y to prepare the nation for his 
succeeding her, she ought not to imagine, that when (hey 
thought they had lived (hat matter, they would stay for the 
natural end of her life; but that (hey v\ould lind ways to 
shorten it: nor did I (hink it was to be doubted, but (liat. 
in 17(18, when the Pretender was upon the sea, (hey had 
laid somr; a.ssassinates here; who, upon the news of his 
landing,'Would have tried to dispatch her. It was certain, 
that their interest led them to it, as it was known that their 
principles did allow of it: this, with a great deal nime to 
the same purposig I laid b(d'ore the Queen; she heard me 
patiently; she was for the most part silent: yet, by what 
she said, .she seemed desirous to make me think slm agreed 
to what I laid before her; but I found afterw ards it had no 
elfect upon her: ye(, 1 had great quiet in my own mind, 
since 1 had, with an honesi freedom, made the best use I 
could of the accc.ss 1 had to hcJ'. 

The Duke id' Marlborough went beyond sea in Feb¬ 
ruary, to prejraae all matters for an early campaign, de- 
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1710 . signitiff to open it in April, which wa.s done. The Fri'nch 
had wrought so long upon their lines, that it was thought 
theyw'ould have fakan as much care in niaintaiiiing them; 
lint upon the advance oC our army they ahandoiied them; 
and though Ihcy seemed resolved to make a stand iijion 
the scarp, yet they ran from that likewise ; and this opened 
i>c. the way all on to Downy : so that was invested. The gar- 
uu'i'i! rison was eight thoiisaiid slrong, well liiiiii.shed 'Aith every 
thing nec(\ssary to make a. brave del'encc: the besieged 
sallied out often, sometimes wilh advanfagr', but much 
oftener wilh loss; it was the middle of May before the, 
French could bring their army together. It appeared, that 
they resolved to stand upmi the defensive, though they had 
brought up together a vast army of two hundred battalions, 
and three hundred stpiadrons : they lay before Arras, and 
advanced to the plains of Lens; Villars commanded, and 
made, such .speeches to his army, that it was genenilly be¬ 
lieved, hi‘ would venture on a battle rather than look on 
and sec Downy lo.st. The Duke of .\larliiorough and 
Prince Eugene ])osted their army .so advantageously, both 
to cover the siege, and to receive the (‘lu my, that he durst 
not attack them; but alter he had looked on a lew days, 
in which the two annies w me not a bore a league di.stani, 
he drew off; so the siei.e going on, and no relief appear¬ 
ing, both Doway and the Fort J^scarp capitulated on the 
14th of June. 

Ti.e liisi.iry 1 hav(r now completed my first design in writing, which 
thTpraci,'.*" ’’ history of our affairs for liffy ycai s, fi om the 

2.0lh of .May, ItkiO: so if I conlincd my.self to that, 1 
should here give ovm'; but the war .seeming now to be 
)i(;ar an end, and the ])eac.e, in which it must end, being 
that which will probably give a new .settlement to all Eu- 
rojie, as well as to our ati'airs, I rc.solve to carry on this 
work to the conclii.siou of the war: and therefore I begin 
with the progre.ss of the negotialions for peace, which 
seemed now to be prosoccil 'd with warmth. 

NuKiitia- All the former winter an intercourse of letters wa.s kept 
up bctw'een Pettecum and Torcy, to try if an expedient 
could be found to soften that article, for the reduction of 
Spain to tjie obedience of King Charles; which was the 
thirty-seventh article of the preliminaries: it still was kept 
in agitation upon the foot of ofl'ering tlircc towns to be 
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put into the hands of tlie allies, to bo reslouid by them when ino. 
the affairs of Spain sliould be settled; olJiervvise to be 
•till retained by them: tlie meaning of which was no other, 
than that France was willing to lose three more towns, in 
case King Philip should keep Sjrain and the West Indies; 
the places, therefore, ought to have borne some eijuality to 
that for which they were to be given in pawn ; but the 
answers tlie French made to every jiroposition, shewed 
llicy meant nothing but to amuse and distract (lie allies. 

'I'he first demand the allies made, was of the places in 
Spain, then in the hands of the King of France ; for the 
delivering up these, might have been si good step to the 
reduction of the whole ; but this wsis liatly refused ; and, 
that the king of Franei; might put it out of his power to 
treat about it, he ordered his troops to be drawn out of all 
the st rong places in Spain, and soon after out of that king¬ 
dom, pieti'iiding he was thereby evacuating it; though the 
French lori es were kept still in the neighbourhood: so a 
shew was made of leaving Spain to defend itself; and 
itpon that. King Philip prevailed on the Spsiniards to make 
great efforts beyond whsit wsis ever expected of them; tliis 
was done by the French King to deceive both the allies 
and his own subjects, who were calling loudly for a peace: 
and it likewise eased him of a great part of the charge that 
Spain had put him to : but while his troojis were called 
out of that kingdom, as many deserted, by a visible con¬ 
nivance, as made up several battalions; and all the Wal¬ 
loon regiments, as being subjects of Spain, were sent thi¬ 
ther: so that King Philip was not weakened by the recall¬ 
ing the F’reneh troops; and by this means the jdaccs in 
Spain could not be any more demanded. The next, as 
most important towards the reduction of Spain, was the 
demand that llayonne and Perpignan might he put into the 
hands of the allies, with Thionville on the side of the em¬ 
pire. By the two former, all communieation between 
France and Spain would be cut off, and the allies would be 
enabled to send forces thither, with less expense ami 
ti-ouble; but it was said, Uiese were the keys of France 
which the King could not part with; so it remained to 
treat of towns on the frontier of the Netherlands ; and even 
there they excepted Doway, Arras, and Cambray; so that 
all their offers appeared illusorj ; and the intercourse hy 
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iTio. letters was for some time let fall; but in the end of the 
former year, Torcy wTote to Pettecum, to desire either that 
passes might be granted to some ministers to come to Hoi-' 
land, to go on with the negotiation, or that Pettecum might 
be suffered to go to Paris, to see if an expedient could be 
found; and the states consented to the last. In the mean¬ 
while, King Philip published a manifesto, protesting against 
all diat should be transacted at llie Hague to bis»prejudicc; 
declaring his resolution to adhere to his faithful Spaniards: 
he also named plenipotentiaries, to go in his name to the 
treaty, who gave the states notice of their powers and in¬ 
structions; and, in a letter to the Duke of Marlborough, 
they gave intimations how grateful King Philip would be 
to him, if by his means, these his desires might be complied 
with; as the like insinuations had been often made by tlie 
French agents; but no notice was taken of this message 
from King Philip, nor was any answer given to it. Pette¬ 
cum, after some days’ stay at Paris, came back without the 
pretence of offering any expedient, but brought a paper 
that seemed to set aside the preliminaries: yet it set forth, 
that the King was willing to treat on the foundation of the 
concessions made in them to the allies; and that the exe¬ 
cution of all the articles should begin after tire ratification. 
This destroyed all that had been hitherto done; and the dis¬ 
tinction the King had formerly made between the spirit and 
the letter of the partition treaty, shewed how little he was 
to be relied on; so the states resolved to insist both on the 
preliminaries and on the execution of them, before a gene¬ 
ral treaty should be opened. By this message, all thoughts 
of a treaty were at a full stand. In the beginning of Feb¬ 
ruary, another project was sent, which was an amplifioation 
of that brought by Pettecum; only the restoring the two 
Electors was insisted on as a preliminary, as also the re¬ 
storing the Upper Palatinate to the Elector of Bavaiia; but 
tlie allies still insisted on the former preliminaries. The 
court of France, seeing that the states w'ere not to be 
wrought on, to go off from the preliminaries, sent another 
message to them, that the King agreed to all the prelimina¬ 
ries, except the thirty-seventh; and if they would consent 
that his ministers should come and confer with them upon 
that article, he did not doubt, but what should be proposed 
from him, would be to their satisfaction. This seemed to 
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give some hopes, so the states resolved to send the pass¬ 
ports ; but they foresaw the ill efiects of suffering the French 
ministers to come into their country, who, by their agents, 
were every wlicrc stirring up the people against the go¬ 
vernment, as if tliey were prolonging the war without ne¬ 
cessity ; so they appointed Gertruydenburgh to be the place 
to which the French ministers were to come, to treat with 
the deputies they sliould send to meet them. 

The ministers sent by France, were the Marquis d’Ux- 
clles and tlie Abbot de Polignac ;*and those from the states 
were Buys and Vanderdusson; the conferences began in 
March. The French proposed, that the dominions in Italy, 
with the islands, .should be given to one of the competitors 
for the, Spanish monarchy, without naming which; but it 
was understood that they meant King Philip ; the deputies 
did not ahsolutcly reject this; but shewed that the Empe¬ 
ror would never consent, to parting with Naples, nor giving 
the FrencKsuch footing in Italy : the French seemed to be 
sensible of this : the first conference ended upon the return 
of the courier, whom they sent to Versailles. They moved 
for another conference; and upon several propositions, 
there w^ere se.vcral conferences renewed. The King of 
France desisted from the demand of Naples, but insisted 
on that of the places on the coast of Tuscany; at last they 
desisted from that too, and insisted only on Sicily and Sar¬ 
dinia: so now the partition seemed as it were settled: 
upon which, the deputies of the states pressed the ministers 
of France to give them solid assurances of King Philip’s 
quitting Spain and the West Indies; to this (upon adver¬ 
tisement given to the court of France) they answered, that 
the King would enter into measures with them to force it. 
Many difficulties were started about (he troops to be em¬ 
ployed, what their number .should be, and who should com¬ 
mand them; all which shewed the execution would prove 
impracticable. Then they talked of a sum of money, to be 
paid annually during the war; and here new difficulties 
arose, both in settling the sum, and in securing the payment: 
they offered the bankers of Paris; but these must all break, 
whensoever the King had a mind they should: so it plainly 
appeared, all was intendc<l only to divide the allies, by this 
offer of a partition, to which the slates consented; and at 
which, the French hoped the house of Austria would have 
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1710. been provoked against tliem. The French asked an assur- 
ance of the deputies, that no other articles should be in¬ 
sisted on, but those in the preliminaries; this the deputies 
positively refused ; for they had, by one of the prelimina¬ 
ries, reserved a power to all the allies to make farther de¬ 
mands when a general treaty should be opened; they said, 
they themselves would demand no more, but they could 
not limit the rest from their just demands. Tins was an¬ 
other artifice to provoke the erajiire and (he Duke of Sa¬ 
voy, as if the states intended to force them to accept of 
such a peace as they should prescribe : hi another confer¬ 
ence, the states rejected the ofl'er of a sum of money for 
carrying on the war in Spain, and therefore demanded that 
the French would explain themselves upon the subject of 
evacuafing Spain and the West Indies, in favour of King 
Charles, before they could declare their intentions with re¬ 
lation to the partition ; and added, that all further confer- 
■ cnees would be to no purpose till that was donA 
All pain.' lo I’ho French were now resolved to break off the negotia- 
li'ji'i tion; and so (hey were pleased to call this demand of the 
states a formal rupture of (he treaty; and upon the return 
of an express that they sent to Versailles, (hey wrote a 
a long letter to (he pensioner, in (he form of a manifesto ; 
and so returned back to France in the end of July. This 
is the account that both our ministers here and the states 
have published of that adair; the French have jmblished 
nothing; for they would not own to the Spaniards that 
they ever entered upon any treaty for a partition of their 
monarchy, much less for evacuating Spain. Whether 
France did ever design any thing by all this negotiation, 
but to quiet their ovyn people, and to amuse and divide the 
allies, is yet to us a secret; but if (hey ever intended a 
peace, the reason of their going otf from it, must have been 
the account they then had of our distractions in England, 
which might make (hem conclude Uiat we could not be in a 
condition to carry on the war. 

A -H The Queen’s intentions to make a change in her ministry 
in Viii'iaiid.' began to break out: in June she dismissed the Earl 
of Sunderland from being secretary of state, without pre¬ 
tending any malversation in him, and gave the seals to the 
.Lord Dartmouth. This gave the alarm both at home and 
abroad; but the Queen to lessen that, said to her subjects 
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here, in particular to the ffovemors of the Bank of En"- 
laud, and wrote to her ministers abroad, that they should 
assure her allies that she would make no otlier cliang:cs; 
and said this herself to the minister whom llie states had 
here : all these concurred to express flieir joy in this reso¬ 
lution, and joined to it their advice that she would not dis¬ 
solve the parliament. 'J'bis was represented by those who 
had never been versed in the nejrotialions of princes in an 
alliance, as a bold intruding; into the Queen’s councils; 
thousih nothing is more common than for princes to offer 
mutual adv ices in such cases. 'J’wo months after the change 
of the secretary of state, the Queen dismissed the Earl of 
Godolphiii from being lord treasurer, and put the Treasury 
in commission ; Lord Powlet was the lirsi, in form, but Mr. 

Harley was the i)erson with whom the secret was lodged; 
and it was visible he was the chief minister: and now it 
appeared that a total change of the ministry, and the dis¬ 
solution of the parliament, w'ere resolved on. 

In the meanwhile, .Sachoverel, being presented to a be-Sachcvcrei's. 
nclice in ^Jorth Wales, went down to take possession of 
it; as he passed through the eountiesi both going and 
coming, he was received and followed by such numbers, 
and entertained with such magniticcnce, that our princes in 
their proguisses have not been more run after than he was : 
great fury and violence a|r])eared on many occasions, 
though care was taken to give his followers iro sort of' pro¬ 
vocation ; he was lookml on as the champion of the church ; 
and he shewed as much insolence on that occasion as his 
party did folly. No notice was taken by the government 
of all these riots; they were rather favoured and encou¬ 
raged than checked ; all this was like a prelude to a greater 
scene that was to be acted at couit. The Queen came in 
October to council, and called for a proclamation dissolv¬ 
ing the parliament, w'hich Harcourt (now made attorney- 
general, in the room of Montague, who had quitted that 
post,) had prepared : when it was read, the Lord Chancel¬ 
lor offered to speak; but the Queen rose up, and would 
admit of no debate, and ordered the writs for a new parlia¬ 
ment to be prepared. At that time she dismissed the Lord 
Somers, and in his room made the Earl of Rochester lord 
pre.sident of the council: she sent to the Duke of Devon¬ 
shire for the lord steward’s staff, and gave it to the Duke of 
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iiin Buckiiijiham; Mr. Boyle wa.s dismissed from being secrc- 
tary of slate, and Mr. St. Jolm had the seals; the Earl of 
Derby was removed from being chancellor of the dutchy of 
Lancaster, and was succeeded by the Lord Berkeley. The 
Lord Chancellor came, upon all these removes, and deli¬ 
vered up the great seal; the Queen did not look for this, 
and was surprised at it; and, not knowing how to dispose 
of it, she, with an unusual earnestness, pressed hivi to keep 
it one day longer; and the day following, she, having con¬ 
sidered the matter with her favourites, Mrs. Masham and 
Mr. Harley, received it very readily; and it was soon 
given to Sir Simon Harcourt. The Earl of Wharton deli¬ 
vered up his commission of lord lieutenant of Ireland; and 
that was given to the Duke of Ormond: and the Earl of 
Orford, with some of Uie commissioners of the Admiralty, 
withdrew from that board, in whose room others were put. 
So sudden and so entire a change of the ministry is scarce 
to be found in our history, csj)ccially where men of great 
abilities bad served, botli with zeal and success; insomuch, 
that tlie administration of all atlkir.s, at home and abroad, 
in their hands, was not only a ithout exception, but had i 
raised the admiration of all Europe. All this rose purely 
from the great credit of the now favourite.s, and the Queen’s 
personal distaste to the old ones. The Queen w.as much 
delighted with all these changes, and seemed to think she 
was freed from the chains the old ministiy held her in ; she 
spoke of it to several j)ersons as a captivity she had been 
long under. The Duke of Somerset had very much alie¬ 
nated the Queen from the old ministry, and had no small 
share in their disgrace; but he was so displeased with the 
dissolution of the parliament, and the new model pf the 
ministry, that though he continued some time master of the 
horse, he refused to sit .any more in council, and complain¬ 
ed openly of the artifices that had been used to make him 
instrumental to other people’s designs, w hich he did among 
others to myself. 

Till' eicc- Tlie next, and indeed the greatest care of the new mi- 

liumMitmcn! managing the elections to parliament. Un¬ 

heard-of methods were used to secure them; in London, 
and in all the parts of England, but more remarkably in the 
great cities, there was a vast concourse of rude multitudes 
brought together, who behaved themselves in so boisterous 
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a manner, that it was not safe, and in many idaces not pos- uio. 
siblc, for those who had a right to vote, to come and give their 
votes for a whig; open violence was used inseveral parls: this 
wa.s so general through the whole kingdom, all at the same 
time, that it was visible the thing had been for some time 
concerted, and the projier methods and tools had been pre¬ 
pared for it. The (dergy had a great share in this; for be¬ 
sides a course for some months of inflaming sermons, they 
went about from house to house, pressing their people to 
show, on tl)is great occasion, their zeal for the church, and 
now or never to save it: they also told them in what ill 
hands the Queen had been kept, as in captivity, and tliat it 
was a charity, as well as their duty, to free her from the 
power the late ministry exercised over her. 

While the poll was taken in London, a new commission 
for the lieutenancy of the city was sent in, by w hidi a great 
change was made ; tories were put in, and whigs were left 
out; in a word, tlie practice and violence used now in elec¬ 
tions went far beyond any thing that I had ever known in 
England; and, by such means, above three parts in four 
of the members returned to parliament, may at any time be 
packed : and, if free elections are necessary to the being 
of a parliament, there wws great reason to doubt if this was 
a true representative duly elected. 

The Bank was the body to which the government of late a Mnki(ig.n 
had recourse,- and was always readily furnished by it; but 
their credit w'as now so sunk that they could not do as 
they had done formerly; actions, that some months before 
were at 130, sunk now^ so low as to 95, and did not rise 
above 101 or 102 all the following winter. The new minis¬ 
ters gave it out, that they would act moderately at home, 
and steadily abroad, maintain our alliances, and carry on 
tJie war. But before I enter on the session of parliament, I 
will give account of aflairs abroad. 

King Philip went to Arragon to his army, and gave itAitiit»to 
out that he was resolved to put all to tlu^ decision of a 
battle with King Charles, who was likewisr come to head 
hjs army ; they lay so near one another, that King Philip 
cannonaded the camp of his enemies, but his men were 
beat oft’ with loss, and drew' away to a greater distance : 
however, before the end of July, there was an action of 
great importance near Almauara: the main body of King 
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i?io. Pliilip’s horse designed lo cut off a part of King Charles’s 
^'oot that was separated from the cavalry, commanded by 
Stanhope: he drew his whole body togetlier; and though 
he was much inferior in number, yet he sent to King Charles 
for orders to engage the enemy. It was not without some 
difficulty, and after some reiterated pressing instances, that 
he got leave to fall on. 

Thutaiiie As the two bodies were advancing one against another, 
orAimanara. gtaiihopc rode at the head of his Irody, and the S])aiiish ge¬ 
neral advanced at the hcitd of his troops; the two generals 
began the action; in which, very happily for Stanhope, he 
killed the Spaniard; and his men, animated with the ex¬ 
ample and success of tlieir general, li;ll on and broke the 
Spanish horse so entirely, that King Philip lost the best 
part ol' his cavalry in that action: ui>on which be retired 
towards Saragossa; but was closely followed by King 
Charles: and on tJic 20th of Axigust, they came to a total 
engagement, which ended in an entire defeat; and by this 
means Arragon was again in King Charles’s hands. King 
Philip got off with a very small body lo Madrid. But be 
soon left it, and retired, with all the tribunals following him, 
to Valladolid, and sent his Queen and son to Victoria. 
Some of his troops got off in .small bodies, and these were 
in a little time brought together, to the number of about 
ten thousand men; the troops, that they had on the frontier 
of Portugal, v\er(! brought to join thcih, witli which they 
soon made nj) the face of an army. 

Ki'if; King Charles made all the haste he could to Madrid, but 

ivildriii." found none of the grandees there; and it appeared, that 
the Castilians were lirinly united to King Philip, and re¬ 
solved to adhere to him at all hazards. The King of 
France now shewed he was resolved to maintain his grand¬ 
son, since, if he had ever intended t o do it, it was now very 
easy to oblige him to evacuate Spain. On the contrary, he 
sent the Duke of Vendome lo command the army there; 
and he ordered some troops to march into Catalonia, to 
force King Charles to come back, and secure that princi¬ 
pality. King Charles continued till the beginning of De¬ 
cember in Castille. In all that time, no care was taken by 
the allies, to supply or support him: we were so engaged in 
our party matters at home, that we seemed to take no 
thought of tilings abroad, and without us nothing could be 
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done. The court of Vienna was so apprehensive of the 
danger from a war, like to break out, between the Grand 
Seignior and the Czar, (hat they would not diminish their 
army in Hungary. After King Charles left his army, Stah- 
remberg .seemed resolved to take hi.s winter quarters in 
Castille, and made a .shew of fortifying Toledo; but for 
want of provision, and chiefly for fear that his retreat to 
Arragon might be cut off, he resolved to march back to the 
Ebro; King Philip marched after him. Stahremberg left 
Stanhope some hours’ march behind him, and he took uj> 
his quarters in an unfortified village, called Brihuega; but 
finding King Philip was near him, he sent Ids aide-de-camp 
to let Stahremberg know his danger, and to desin; his as¬ 
sistance. Stahremberg might have come in time to have 
saved him, but he moved so slowly, that it was conjectured 
he envied the glory Stanhope had got, and was not sorry to 
see it eclipsed ; and therefore made not that haste he might 
and ought to have done. 

Stanhope and his men cast up entrenchments, and defend- Tiio baui.^ 
cd these vei-y bravely, as long as their powder lasted; but 
in conclusion, they were forced to surrender themselves 
prisoners of war: some hours after that, Stahremberg came 
up, and though the enemy were more than double his num¬ 
ber, yet he attacked them with such success, that he defeat¬ 
ed them quite, killed seven thousand of their men, took 
their cannon and baggage, and staid a whole day in the 
field of battle. The enemy drew back; but Stahremberg 
had sulfered so much in the action, that he was not in a 
condition to pursue them, nor could he carry oil' tlieir can¬ 
non for want of hor.scs; but he nailed them nj), and by .slow 
marches got to Saragossa, the enemy not thinking it conve¬ 
nient to give him any disturbance. As he did not judge it 
safe to stay long in Arragon, so in the beginning of January 
he marched into Catalonia; but his army had sufl'ered so 
much, both in the last action at Villa Viciosa, and in the 
march, that he was not in a condition to venture on raising 
the siege of Giroiine, which was then carried on by the 
Huke of Noailles; and no relief coming, the garrison, after 
a brave defcr.ee, was forced to capitulate; and by this 
means Catalonia was open to the enemy on all sides. 

The Spanish grandees seemed to be in some apprehen- 'The illu¬ 
sions of their being given up by the French; and there""" 
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was a suspicion of some caballing among them; upon 
which the Duke of Medina Celi, King Philip’s chief minis¬ 
ter, was sent a close prisoner to the Castle of Segpvia, and 
was kept there very strictly, none being admitted to speak 
to him: he was not brought to any examination, but after 
he had been for some months in prison, being often re¬ 
moved from one place to another, it was at last given out, 
that he died in prison, not without the suspicion of ill 
practices. Nothing passed on the side of Piedmont,' the 
Duke of Savoy complaining s^ill of tlie imperial court, aiitl 
upon that refusing to act vigorously. 

Alter Doway-was taken, our army sat down before Be- 
thune; and that siege held them a month, at the end of 
w.hich the garrison capitulated; and our army sat down at 
one and the same time before Ayre and St. Venant, to se¬ 
cure the head of the Lys. St. Venant was taken in a few 
weeks; but the marshy ground about Aire, made that a 
slower work; so that the siege continued there about two 
months before the garrison capitulated. This campaign, 
though not of such lustre as the former, because no battle 
w'as fought, yet was by military men looked on as a very 
extraordinary one in this respect, that our men were about 
an hundred and fifty days in open trenches; which was 
said to be a tiling without example. During these sieges, 
the Pi'cnch army posted themselves in sure camps; but did 
not stir out of them ; and it was not possible to engage them 
into any action. Nothing considerable jiassed on the Rhine, 
they being equally unable to enter upon action on botli 
sides. 

The Czar carried on the war in Livonia with such suc¬ 
cess, that he took ^both Riga and Revel; and to add to 
the miseries of Sweden, a great plague swept away many 
of their ])eople-. Sweden itself was left exposed to the 
Danes and the Czar; but their dominions in Germay were 
secured by the guarantee of the allies: yet, though the go¬ 
vernment of Sweden did accept of tlris provisionally, till 
the King’s pleasure should be known, it was not without dif¬ 
ficulty that he was prevailed on to give way to it. 

1 come now to give an account of the session of parlia- 
meni, which was opened the 25th of November: the Qireen, 
in her speech, took no notice of the successes of this cam¬ 
paign, as she had always done in her former speeches; and 
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iustead of promising to maintain tlie toleration, she said ino. 
she would maintain the indulgence granted by law to scru- 
pulous consciences; this change of phrase into Saeheve- 
rd’s language was much observed. The Lords nvide an 
address of an odd composition to her, which shewed it was 
not drawn by those who had penned their former addresses; 
instead of promising that they would do all that was possi¬ 
ble, they only promised to do all that was reasonable, 
which seemed to import a limitation, as if they had appre¬ 
hended that unreasonable things Alight be asked of them; 
and the conclusion was in a very cold strain of rhetoric ; 
they ended with saying, “ they had no more to add.” The 
Commons were more, hearty in their address; and in the 
end of it, they reflected on some late practices against the 
church and state, llromley was chosen speaker without 
any opposition; there were few whigs returned, against 
whom petitions were not offered; there were in all about 
an hundred; and by the first steps, the majority made it 
appear, that they intended to clear the House of all who 
were suspected to be whigs. They jiassed the bill for 
four shillings in the pound, before the short recess at 
Christmas. 

During that time, the new.s came of the ill .success in irn. 
Spain ; and this giving a handle to examine into that part tIip (omiiHt 
of our conduct, the Queen was advised to lay hold on it; ,,y 
so, without staying till she heard from her own ministers iiio Coi Js. 
or her allies, as was usual, she laid the matter before the 
parliament, as the public iiew's brought it from Paris; 
which was afterwards found to be false in many jiarticu- 
lars; and told them what orders she had given upon it, of 
which she hoped they would approve.. This was a mean 
expression from the sovereign, not used in former mes¬ 
sages ; and seemed to be below the dignity of the crown. 

She ordered some regiments to be carried over to Spain, 
and named the Earl of Peterborough to go to the court of 
Vienna, to press them to join in the most elfectual mea¬ 
sures for supporting King tfliarles there. The Lords, hi 
their answer to this message, promised that Ihi^y would exa¬ 
mine into the conduct of the war in Spain, to sec if there 
had been any mismanagement in any part ol it; and they 
entered immediately into that inquiry. They began it with 
an address to the Queen, to delay the dispatch of the Earl 
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1 ^ 0 . of Peterborough, till the House might receive from him 
such irxformations of the affairs of Spain, as he could give 
them. This was readily granted, and he gave the House 
a long recital of tlie affairs of Spain, loading the Earl of 
Gallway with all the miscarriages in that war. And in 
particular he said, that in a council of war in V^alcncia, in 
the middle of .lanuary 1706-7, the Earl of Gallway had 
pressed (he pushing an offensive war for tha,! year; and 
that the Lord Ty''‘i"'ly i^tanhope had concurred with 
him in that: whereas he himself was i'or lying on a defen¬ 
sive war for that year in Spain; he said, this resolution 
was carried by those three, against the King of Spain’s own 
mind; and he imputed all the misfortunes that I'ollowed in 
Spain to this resolution so taken. StantK)pe had given an 
account of the debates in that council to tlie Queen; and 
the Earl of Sunderland, in answer to his letter, had wrote 
by the Queen’s order, that she approved of their pressing 
lor an offensive war; and they were ordered to persist 
in that. The Earl of Sunderland said, in that letter, that 
the Queen took notice, that they tlircc (meaning (he Earl of 
Gallway, Lord Tyrawly, and Stanhope) w'cre the only per¬ 
sons that were for acting offensively; and that little regard 
was to be had to the Earl of Peterborough’s opposition. 
Upon the strength of this letter, the Earl of Peterborough 
affirmed, that the whole council of war was against an of¬ 
fensive war : he laid the blame, not only of the battle of 
Almanza, and all that followed in Spain upon those reso¬ 
lutions, but likewise the miscarriage of the design on Tou¬ 
lon ; for he told them of a great design he had concerted 
with the Duke of Savoy, and of the use that might have 
been made of some of the troops in Spain, if a defensive 
war had been agreed to (here. The Earl of Gall way and. 
the Lord Tyrawly were sent for; and they were asked 
an account of that council at Valencia: they said, there 
were many councils held there about that time; and that 
both the Portuguese ambassador and general, and the en¬ 
voy of the state.s, agreed with them in their opinions for an 
offensive war; and they named some Spaniards that were 
of the same mind: they also said, that all along, even to 
the battle of Almanza, in all their resolutions, the majority 
of the council of war voted for every Uiing that was done, 
and that tliey were directed to persist in their opinions, by 
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letters wrote to them, in the Queen’s name, by the secrcta- 
ries of state: that as to the words, in the Earl of Sunder- 
land’s letter, that spoke of them, as (he only persons that 
were of that opinion; these w'ere understood by them, 
as belonging only to the Queeji’s subjects, and that tliey 
related more immediately to the Earl of Peterborough, 
who opposed (bat resolution, btit not to the rest of the 
council of war; for the majority of them was of their 
mind. 

The Earl of Galhvay gave in‘two papers; the one re¬ 
lated to his orvn conduct in Spain ; the oilier was an an¬ 
swer to the relation given in writing by the Earl of Peter¬ 
borough. The House of Ijords was so disposed, that the 
majority believed every thing (hat was said by the Earl of 
Peterborough; and it was carried, that his account was ho¬ 
nourable, faithful, and just; and tliat alt the misfortunes in 
Spain were the elfect and conseipience of those resolutions 
taken in the middle of .lanuary. 

Prom this censure on tlic Earl of Gallway, the debate 
was carried to that, which was cliietly aimed at, to put a 
censure on the ministry here. So it was moved, that an 
address should be made to the Queen, to lice those who 
were under an oath of secrecy from that tic, that a full 
account might be laid before the House of all (heir con¬ 
sultations : the Queen granted (his readily; and came to 
the House, which was understood to be on design to favour 
that which was aimed at. Upon tliis the Duke of Marl¬ 
borough, the Earls of Godolphin and Sunderland, and the 
Lord Cowper .shewed, that, considering (he force sent over 
to Spain under (he Jjord Rivers, they thought an olfensivc 
war was advisable; that the expense, of that W'ar was so 
great, and the prospect was so promising, that they could 
not but think an oll'ensive war necessary; and that to advise 
a defensive one, would have made them liabie to a just 
censure, as designing to protract the war. The design on 
Toulon was no way intermixed with the affairs of Spain; 
the Earl of I’eterhorough fancied he was in that secret, and 
had indeed proposed the bringing over some troops from 
Spain on that design, and had offered a scheme to the Duke 
of Savoy, in which that was mentioned, and had sent that 
over to England. But though the. Duke of Savoy suffered 
that Lord to amuse himself with his own project, which he 
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1711- had concerted for the attempt on Toulon; that Duke had 
declared he would not undertake it, if it was not managed 
with the utmost secrecy, which was sacredly kept, and 
communicak'd only to (hose to whom it must be trusted 
for the (e\ocution of it. No troops from Spain were to be 
employed in that service, nor did it miscarry for want of 
men. The lords liirther said, they gave their opinions in 
council according to the best of their judgments*; their in¬ 
tentions were very sincere I'or the service of the Queen, 
and to bring the war to a S])ecdy comdusion. Yet a vote 
passed, (hat (hey were to blame for advising an oifensive 
war in Spain, uj)on which Uie loss of the battle of Almanza 
followed; and that this occasipned the miscarrying of the 
design upon Toulon. 

Kcni<iii),is Here was a new and strange precedent, of cemmring a 
resolution taken in council; and of d(*siring (he Queen to 
order all, that had passed in council, (o be laid before the 
House: in all the hot debates in King Charles the first’s 
reign, in which many resolutions taken in council were 
jmstly censurable, yet (he passing any censure on them wafs 
never attemp(,cd by men, who wen; no way partial in 
favour of the prerogative: but (hey understood well what 
our constitution was in that j)oint; are.solution in council 
was only the sov ereign’s act, wdio, upon hearing his coun¬ 
sellors deliver their opinions, forms his own rqsolutiou; a 
counsellor may iudv'ed be liable to censure for what he 
may say at that board; but the re.soliition taken there has 
been hitherto treated with a silent respect: but by this pre- 
t;edent, it will be hercatter subject to a parliamentary in¬ 
quiry. The Qnea:n was so desirous to have a censirre fixed 
on her former ministry, that .she did not enough consider 
the wound given to the jvrerogativc, by the way in which it 
was done. 

After this was over, another iiupiiry was made/jinto the 
force we had in Spain at the time of (he bat(ic of Al¬ 
manza; and it was found not (o exceed fourteen thousand 
men, though the parlianniit had voted twenty-nine thou¬ 
sand for the war in Spain. This seemed to be a crying 
thing; tragical declamadons were made upon it; but in 
truth that vote had ])a.ssed here only in the January before 
the battle of Almanza, which was fought on the 14tli of 
April. Now it was not possible to levy and transport men 
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in so short a time : it was made appear, that all the money 
given by the parliament for that service was issued out 
and applied to it, and that extraordinary diligence was used 
both in forwarding the levies and in (lieir fransporlation: 
they were sent from Ireland, the passage from (hence being 
both safest and quick(!st. All tliis, and a great deal more 
to the same pur])ose, was said: but it signilied nothing; for 
when resolutions are taken uj) beforeliand, the debating 
concerning (hon is only a piec(! of form, used to come at 
the question w'ith some decency ;*and there was so little of 
that observed at this time, that the Duke of ISiickinghain 
said in plain words, that they had the majority, and would 
make use of it, as he had observed doiu^ by others, when 
they had it on their side. So, though no (^xaiuination had 
been made, but into (hat single point of (he numbers at 
Almanza, they came to a gctieral vote.that'thc late ministry 
had been negligent in the management of tlic w ar in Spain, 
to the great prejudice ol' the nation; and tliey then ordered 
all their proceedings and votes to be put in an address, 
and laid before the Queen: and though they had made 
no imiuiry into the expense of tiiat war, nc»r into the 
application of the money given by the parliament for it, 
yet in their address they mentioned (he great profusion of 
money in (hat service. This they thought would touch the 
nation very sensibly ; and they hoped (lie thing would be 
easily believed on their word. Protests wme made agaihst 
every vote, in the whole jirogress of this malter; some of 
tliese carried .such retlections on the votes of the House, 
that they were expunged. 

1 never saw any thing carried on, in the House of Lords, Asir.ina;c 
so little to their honour as this was; some, who voted with 
the rest, .seemed ashamed of it; they said, somewhat was 
to be done to justify the Queen’s change of (he ministry; 
and every thing elsewhere had been so well conduidcd, as 
to be above all censure: so the misfortune of Almanza, 
being a visible thing, they resolved to lay the load there. 

The management of the public treasure was exact and un¬ 
exceptionable : so that the single misfortune of the whole 
war was to be magnified: some were more easily drawn to 
concur in these votes, because, by the act of grace, all 
tliosc who had been concerned in the administration were 
covered from prosecution and punishment: so this was re- 
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irii. presented to some, as a compliment that would be very 
acceptable to the Queen, and by which no person could be 
hurt. They loaded singly the Earl of GaJlway with the 
loss of the battle of Almanza, though it was resolved on 
in a council of war, and he had behaved himself in it with 
all the bravery and conduct that could be expected from a 
great general, and had made a good retreat, and secured 
Cataloniii with inexpressible diligence. They also censured 
him for not insisting on the point of honour, in the pre¬ 
cedence to be given to the English troops, as soon as the 
Portuguese army entered into Spain; but, by our treaty 
with that crown, the array was to be commanded by a Par- 
tugucse general; so it was not in his power to change the 
order of the army: if he had made the least struggle 
about it, the Portuguese, who were not easily prevailed on 
to enter into Spain, would have gladly enough laid hold of 
any occasion, which .such a dispute would have given them, 
and have turned back upon it; and so by his insisting on 
such a punctilio, the whole design would have been lost. 
We had likewise, in our treaty with them, yielded expres.sly 
the point of the llag in those seas, for which alone, on other 
occasions, we have engaged in wars; so he had no reason 
to contest a lesser point; yet a censure was likewise laid 
on tliis. And this was the conclusion of tlie inquiries 
made by the House of liords this .ses.sion. 

■Siimi-abases Harley, in the House of Commons, led them to inquire 
tbuiimiLof.some abuses in the victualling the navy; they had 
Cmumiiiis. been puplicly practised for many years, some have said 
ever since the Itestoration; the abuse was visible, but con¬ 
nived at, that several cxpen.ses might be answered that 
W'ay. Some have said, that the captains’ tables were kept 
out of the gain made in it. ct a member of the House, 
who was a whig, was complained of for this, and expelled 
the House; and a prosecution wms ordered against him:' 
but the abuse goes on still, as avowedly as ever; hcrewasa 
shew of zeal, and a seeming discovery of fraudulent prac¬ 
tices, by which the nation was deceived; 

Su^iks I’bt; money did not come into the Treasury so readily as 
lunar.'^ formerly, neither upon the act of four shillings in the pound, 
nor on tire duty laid on malt. So, to raise a quick sup¬ 
ply, there were two bills passed, for raising three millions 
and a half by two lotteries, the tirsi of 1,■'>00,000/. and the 
ti 
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second of two millions, to be paid back in thirty-two years; i7»i. 

and for a fund to answer this, duties were laid on hops, 
candles, leather, cards and dice, and on the postage on let¬ 
ters. In one branch of this, the House of Commons 
seemed to break in upon a rule lhat had hitherto passed for 
a sacred one. When the duty upon leather was lirst pro¬ 
posed, it was rejected by a majority, and so, by their usual 
orders, iff was not to be olfcred again during that session: 
but after a little practice upon some members, the same 
duty was proposed, with this variation, that skins and tanned 
bides should be so charged; this was leather in ano¬ 
ther name. The lotteries were soon filled up; so, by this 
means, money came into the Treasury; and indeed this me¬ 
thod has never yet failed of raising a speedy supply. There 
was no more asked, though, in the beginning of this session, 
the House had voted a million more than these bills amount¬ 
ed to; which made; some conclude there was a, seertd, nego¬ 
tiation and prospect of a peace. 

As the Duke of Marlborough was involved in the gene- Tiie Duke of 
ral censure pas.sed on tlie fonmu- ministry, so he had not the 
u.sual compliment of thanks for the successes of the former oommaiided 
campaign: when that was moved in the House of Lords, 
it was opposed with such eagerness by the Duke of Ar- 
gyle and others, that it was let fall: for this the Duke of 
Marlborough was prepared by the Queen; who, upon his 
coming over, told him that he was not to (ixpcct the thanks 
of the two hou.ses, as had been formerly ; she added, that 
she expected he should live well witli li<!r ministers, but 
did not think fit to say any thing of the reasons she had for 
making those changes in her ministry. Yet he shewed no 
tesentments for all the ill usage he met with; and, having 
been much pressed by the states and our other allies to 
continue in the command of the army, he told me, upon that 
account he resolved to be patient, and to submit to every 
thing, in order to the carrying on the war; and finding the 
Queen's prepossession against his Dutchess was not to be 
overcome, he carried a surrender of all her places to the 
Queen; she was groom of the stole, had (he robes, and the 
privy purse; in all which, she had served with great eco¬ 
nomy and fidelity to the Queen, and justice to those who 
dealt with the crown. The Dutchess of Somerset had the 
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two first of these eraployincnts, and Mrs. Masham had tlic 
last. 

The House oi' Commons found the encouragement given 
the Palatines was so displeasing to the people, that they 
ordered a committee to examine into that matter. The truth 
of this story w'as, that in the year 1708, about fifty Pala¬ 
tines, who were Lutherans, and were ruined, came over to 
England; these were so eflectually recommended to Prince 
George’s chaplains, that the Queen allowed them a shilling 
a day, and took care to have them transported to the plan¬ 
tations; they, ravished with this good reception, wrote 
over such an account of it, as occasioned a general dispo- 
.sition among all the poor of that country to come over, in 
search of better fortunes; and some of our merchants, who 
were concerned in the plantations, and knew the advan¬ 
tage of bringing over great numbers to people those desert 
countries, encouraged them with the promises of lands and 
settlements there. This being printed, and spread through 
those parts, they came to Holland in great bodies: the ana¬ 
baptists there were particularly helpful to them, both in 
subsisting those in Holland, and in transporting them 
to England. Upon their coming over, the Queen re¬ 
lieved them at first, and great charities were sent to sup¬ 
port them: all the tories declared against the good recep¬ 
tion that was given them, as much as the whigs approved 
of it. It happened at a bad season, for bread was then sold 
at double the ordinary price; so the poor complained, that 
such charities went to support strangers, when they needed 
them so much. The time of our fleet’s sailing to the plan¬ 
tations was likewise at a great distance. The Palatines 
expected to be all,kept together in a colony, and became 
very uneasy, when they saw that could npt be compassed; 
some of them were both inactive and mutinous, and this 
heightened the outcry against them: some papists mixed 
among them, and came over with them; but they were pre¬ 
sently .sent back. Great numbers were sent to Ireland; 
but most of them to the plantations in North America, 
where it is believed their industry will quickly turn to a 
good account. The design was now formed to load the 
late administration all that was possible; so it was pn;- 
tended, that in all that -alfair there was a design against 
the church, and to increase the numbers and strength of 
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the dissenters. Tt lias indeed passed for an e.stablished ini. 
maxim, in all ages, and in all governmenls, that tlic draw- 
ing of numbers of people to any nation, did inciiaisc^ its in¬ 
trinsic strength; which is only to be measured by Ihi; mul¬ 
titude of the people, that inhabit and cultivate it: yet the 
House of Commons came to a sudden vote, that those who 
had encouraged and brought over the I’alatines, were ene¬ 
mies to thi! nation : and because a letter, wrote by the Karl 
of Sunderland, in the Queen’s name, to the Council of Trade, 
was laid before them, by which th*ey were ordered to con¬ 
sider of the best methods of disposing of I hem, it was moved, 
to lay the load of that matter on liim, in some severe votes: 
yet this was put off for that time; and afterwards by seve¬ 
ral adjournments delayed, till at last it was let fall. 

But while the heat raised by this inquiry was kept iqi, the a IiIii t,) «•- 
Commons passed a bill to repeal the act for a general natu-1*' “* 
ralizatioii oi'iiJi protestants, which had pass(‘d two years be- rali/!ition 
fore; pretending that it gave encouragement to the Palatines ^ “I, 
to come over, though none of them liad made use of that 
act, in order to their naturali/:ation. This was sent up to 
the Lords; and the Lord (Guernsey, and some others, enter¬ 
tained them with tragical declamations on the subject; 
yet, upon the first reading of the bill, it was rejected. A 
bill, that was formerly often attempted, for disabling mem¬ 
bers of the House of Commons to hold places, had the 
same fate. 

Another bill, tor qualifying members, Iiy having tiOOf. a a iaii 
year for a knight of the shire, and 30t)/. a year for a burgess, 
succeeded better : the de.sign of this was to exclude cour- cim.sen, 
tiers, military men, and merchants, iVorn silting in the House 
of Commons, in hopes that this being .settled, the land in¬ 
terest would be the prevailing consideration in all their 
consultations. They did not extend these qualifications 
to Scotland; it being jiretended that estafes there being 
generally small, it would not be easy to find men so qua¬ 
lified capable to serve. This was thoiigiit to strike at an 
cs.sential part of our constitution, touching the freedom of 
elections: and it had been, as often as it was attempted, 
opposed by the ministry, though it had a fair appearance 
of securing liberty, when all was lodged w ilh men of estates: 
yet our gentry w'as become so ignorant, and so corrupt, 
lhat many apprehended the ill eft'ects of this; and that flic 
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1711 . interest of trade, which indeed supports that of the land, 
would neither be under.stood nor regarded. But the new 
mini.sters resolved to be popular with those who promoted 
it, so it passed, and was much magnified, as a main part 
of our security for the future. 

An act for Another bill passed, not much to the honour of those 
3™°'' who promoted it, for the importation of the French wine: 
tlie interest of the nation lay against this so viiibly, that 
nothing but the delicate palates of those who loved that 
liquor, could have carried such a motion through the two 
houses. But though the bill passed, it was like to have no 
efl'ect: for it was provided, that the wine .should be im¬ 
ported in neutral vessels; and the King of France had for¬ 
bid it to be exported in any vessels but his own : it seem.s 
he reckoned that our desire of drinking his wine, would 
carry us to lake it on .such terms as he should prescribe. 
In the House of Conunons there appeared a new combi¬ 
nation of tones, of the highest form, who thought the court 
was yet in some management with the whigs, and did not 
come up to their height, which they imputed to Mr. Harley ; 
so they began to form themselves in oppo.sition to him, and 
expressed their jealousy of him on several occasions. 
An atiemiit somctiuies publicly. But an odd accident, that had almost 
liyGiUsSrd fatal, proved happy to him; it fell out on the 8th of 
March, (he day of the Queen's acce.ssion to the crown: one 
Guiscard, who was an ablwt in France, had for some enor¬ 
mous crimes made his escape out ol’ that kingdom; he 
printed a formal story of a design he was laying to raise a 
general insurrection in the southern parts of France (in 
conjunction with those who were then up in the Cevennes) 
for recovering their, antient liberties, as well as for restoring 
the edicts in favour of the Huguenots; and he seemed 
very zealous for public liberty. He insinuated himself so 
into the Duke of Savoy, that he recommended him to our 
court, as a man capable of doing great .service : he seemed 
forward to undertake any thing that he might be put on; 
he had a pension assigned him for some years, but it did 
not answer his expense; so when he was out of hope of 
getting it increased, he wrote to one at the court of France 
to offer his service there; and it was thought, he had a de¬ 
sign against the Queen’s person; for he had tried, by all 
the ways that he could contrive, to be admitted to speak 
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with her in private, which he had attempted diat very mom- 171 j, 
in^: but his letter being opened at the post-house, and 
brought to the cabinet council, a messenger was sent from 
the council to seize on him. He found him walking in St. 
James’s Park; and, having disarmed him, carried him to 
the Lords, who were then sitting: as he waited without, 
before he was called in, he took up a penknife, which lay 
among p*ns in a standish; when he was questioned upon 
his letter, he desired to speak in private with secretary St. 

John, who refused it; and he bcftig placed out of his reach, 
whereas Harley sat near him, he struck him in the breast 
with the penknife again and again, till it broke; and in¬ 
deed wounded him as much as could be done with so small 
a tool. The other counsellors drew their swords, and 
stabbed Giiiscard in several places; and their attendants 
being called in, they dragged him out. Harley’s wound 
was presently searched; it appeared to be a slight one, 
yet he was long in the surgeon’s hands: some imputed this 
to an ill habit of body; others thought it was an artifice to 
make it seem more dangerous than indeed it was. Guis- 
card’s wounds were deeper and not easily managed; for at 
first he was sullen, and seemed resolved to die; yet, after a 
day, he submitted himself to the surgeons: but did not 
complain of a wound in his back till it gangrened, and of 
that he died. It was not known what particulars were in 
his letter, for various reports went of it; nor was it known 
what he confessed. 

This accident was of great use to Harley ; for the party 
formed against him, was ashamed to push a man who was 
thus assassinated by one that was studying to recommend 
himself to the court of France, and .who was believed to 
have formed a design against the Queen’s person. Her 
health was at this time much shaken. She had three fits 
of an ague; the last was a severe one: but tlie progress of 
the disease was stopped by the bark. 

The tones continued still to pursue the memory of King A <iesig» 
William; they complained of the grants made by him, 
though these were far short of those that had been made i'»"'» 
by King Charles the Second; but that they might distin- 
guish between those whom they intended to favour, and 
others against whom they were set, they brought in a bill, 
empowering some persons to examine all the grants made 
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1711, by him, and to report both the value of them and the oon- 
'"'vw' siderations upon which they were made: this was the me¬ 
thod that had succeeded with them before, with relation to 
Ireland; so the bringing in this bill was looked on as a 
sure step for carrying the re.sumption of all the granis that 
they had a mind to make void. When it w^as brought up 
to the Lords, the design appeared to be an unjust malice 
against the memory of our deliverer, and against tlm.se who 
had served him best; so upon the first reading of the bill 
it was rejected. 

itmiiiiics Their malice turned next against, iJie Karl of (Jodolphin: 

Immil'." " diey found that tiie supplies given by parliament were not 
all returned, and the accounts of many millions were not 
yet iiassed in the Exchequer; so they passed a \otc that 
the accounts of thirty-tive millions yet stood out. This 
was a vast sunr; but, to make it up, some accounts in King 
('liarlcs’s time were thrown into the iieaj); the Lord llaiie- 
lagh’s accounts of the former reign were the greatest part; 
and it appeared, that in no time account,s were so regidarly 
brought up, as in the Queen’s reign. Mr. Bridges’ ac- 
I'ounts of fourteen or titleen millions, were the great item, 
of which not abov c half a million was passed: but there 
were accounts of above eleven millions brought in, though 
not pas.scd in I’orm, through the great caution and e.xat t- 
ness of the Duke of Newcastle, at whose office they were 
to pass: and he was very .slow, and would allow nothing 
without hearing couu.sel on every article. The truth is, 
the methods of passing accounts were so sure, that they 
were very slow; and it was not possible for the proper 
officers to hud time and leisure to pass the accounts that 
were already in their hands. Upon this, though the Earl 
of Gi>dolphin had managed the Treasury with an uncor- 
ruptness, hdelity, and diligence, that were so unexception¬ 
able, that it was not possible to fix any censure on his ad¬ 
ministration ; yet, because many accounts stood out, they 
passed some angry votes on that: but since nothing had 
appeared, in all the examination they had ma^de, that re¬ 
flected on him, or on any of the whigs, they would not con¬ 
sent to the motion that was made for printing that report; 
for by that it would have appeared who had served well, 
and who had served ill, 

When this session (^rew near an end, .some were con- 
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«enied to find that a body chosen so mucli by the zeal and 
influence of the clcrj^y, should have done nothing for the ^ 
^ood of the church; so it being apparent, that in the suburbs 
of London th(;re were about two hundred tJiousand peojdi' 
inon; (lian could possibly worship God in the churches built 
there, upon a raessagi; to them from the Queen (to whicli 
the rise was given l)j an address to her from the convoca¬ 
tion), th^ voted that lifty more churches should be built; 
and laid the charge of it upon that part of the duty on 
coals, that had been reserved ^ar building of St. Paul’s, 
which was now finished. 

In the beginning of April, the Dauphin and the Emperor The Dau- 
both died of the small-pox.; the first on the 3d, the se- 
cond on the fith of the month: time will shew what influ- iieror’i.. 
ence the one or the other will have on public affairs. The 
electors were all resolved to choose King Cliarles Emperor. 

A little before the Emperor’s death, two great affairs were 
fully settled; the differences between that court and the 
Duke of Savoy were composed to the Duke’s satisfaction; 
the other was of moni imjtortance; offers of amnesty and 
concessions were sent to the nialecontents in Hungary, 
with which they were so well satisfied, that a fufl peace was 
like to follow on it: and lest the news of the Emperor’s 
death .should be atty stoj) to that settlemeni, it was kept up 
from them, till a body often thousand came in and deliver¬ 
ed up their arms, with the fort of Gassaw, and took an oath 
of obedience to King Charles, which was the first notice 
they had of Joseph’s death. 

The effects of this will probably go farther than barely War birai,- 
to the quieting of Hungary ; for the King of Sweden, the 
Crim Tartar, and the agents of France; had so animated the Turkan.iiin 
Turks against the Muscovites, that though the Sultan had 
no mind to engage in a new' war, till the affairs of that em¬ 
pire should be put in a better state, yet he wa? so appre¬ 
hensive of the .1 anizaries, that, much against his own incli¬ 
nations, he was brought to declare war against the Czar : 
but both the Czar and he seemed inclined to accept the 
mediation that was offered by England and by the states; 
to which very probably the Turks may the more easily be 
brought, when they see no hope of any advantage to be 
made from the distractions in Hungary. 

It did not yet appear what would be undertaken on either 
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side in Spain: Kinj^ Philip had not yet opened the cam- 
paign; but it was given out, that great preparations were 
made for a siege: on the other hand. King Charles had 
great reinforcements sent him; so fliat his force was 
rcckoiuid not inferior to King Philip’s: nor was it yet 
known, what resolutions he had taken, since he received 
the news of the Emperor’s death. 

The campaign was now opened on both sides In tlie Ne¬ 
therlands, though later than was intended: the season con¬ 
tinued long so rainy, that all the ways in those parts were 
impracticable: nothing was yet attempted on either side; 
both armies lay near one another; and both were so well 
posted, that no attack was yet made: and this was the pre¬ 
sent state of alTairs abroad, at tlie end of May. At home, 
Mr. Harley was created Earl of Oxford, and then made 
lord high treasurer, and had now the supreme favour: the 
session of parliament was not yet at an end. There had 
been a great project carried on for a trade into the South 
Sea and a fund was projected, for paying the interest ol' 
nine millions, that were in arrear for our marine affairs. 

TI.C convQ- From our temporal concerns, I turn to give an account 
of those which related to the cluirch. Tlie convocation of 
the province of Canterbury was opened the 2.5th of Novem¬ 
ber, the same day in which the parliament met: and Atter- 
bury was chosen prolocutor. Soon after, the Queen sent 
a license to the convocation, empowering them to enter 
upon such considtations, as the present state of the church 
required, and particularly to consider of such matters as 
she should lay before them; limiting them to a quorum, 
that the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishop of London, 
or the Bishop of Bath and Wells ,fhould be present, and 
agree to their resolutions. With this license, there was a 
letter directed to the Archbishop, in which the convocation 
was ordered to lay before the Queen an account of the late 
excessive growth of infidelity and heresy among us; and to 
consider how to redress abuses in excommunications; how 
rural deans might be made more effectual; how terriers 
might be made and prc.served more exactly; and how the 
abuses in licenses for marriage might be corrected, 
mception* In this whole matter, neither the Archbishop nor any of 
•eniUieT*'bishops were so much as consulted with; and some 
things in the license were new: the Archbishop was not 
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named the president of the convocation, as usual in former 
licenses; and in these, the Archbishop’s presence and con¬ 
sent alone was made necessary, except in case of sickness, 
and then the Archbishop had named some bishops to pre¬ 
side, as his commissaries: and, in that case, the convoca¬ 
tion was limited to his commissaries, which still lodged 
the presidentship and the negative with the Archbishop: 
this was according to the primitive pattern, to limit the 
clergy of a province to do nothing, without the consent of 
the metropolitan; but it was a thing new and unheard of, 
to limit the convocation to any of their own body, who had 
no deputation from the Archbisht>p. So a report of this 
being made, by a committee that was appointed to search 
records, it was laid before the Queen: and she sent us a 
message to let us know; that she did not intend that those 
whom she had named to be of the quorum, should either 
preside or have a negative upon our deliberations, though 
the contrary was plainly insinuated in the license. The 
Archbishop was so ill of the gout, that after our first meet¬ 
ings he could come no more to us: so was the Bishop of 
London : upon which, tlie Bishop of Bath and Wells, see¬ 
ing how invidiou.sly he was distinguished from his brethren, 
in which he had not been consulted, pretended ill-health; 
and we were at a stand, till a new license was sent us, in 
which the Bishops of Winchester, Bristol, and St. David’s 

* mi 1 cense. 

were added to be ot the quoninj. The two last were newly 
consecrated, and had been in no functions in the church 
before; so the Queen not only passed over all the bishops 
made in King AVillianl’s reign^ but a great many of those 
named by herself, and set the two last in a distinction above 
all their brethren. All this w as directed by Atterbury, who 
had the confidence of the chief minister; and because the 
other bishops had maintained a good correspondence with 
tlie former ministry, it was thought fit to put marks of the 
Queen’s distrust upon them, that it might appear with whom 
her royal favour and trust was lodged. 

The convocation entered on the consideration of the mat- a 
ters referred to them by the Queen: and a committee was f„r"!.Z 
appointed, to draw a representation of the present state of Q"' "- 
the church, and of religion among us: but after some heads 
were agreed on, Atterbury procured that the drawing of this 
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might be left to him; and he drew up a most Tirulent de¬ 
clamation, defaming all the administration from the time of 
the Revolution; into this he brought many impious princi¬ 
ples and practices, that had been little heard of or known, 
but were now to be published, if this should be laid before 
the Queen. The lower hou.se agreed to his draught; but 
the bishops laid it aside, and ordered another representa¬ 
tion to be drawn, in more general and more modest terms. 
It was not settled which of these draughts should be made 
u.se of, or whether any representation at all should be made 
to tlie Queen; lor it was known, that the design in asking 
one w'as only to have an aspersion cast, botli on the formcf 
ministry and on the former reign. Several provisions were 
prepared, with relation to the ottier particulars in the 
Queen’s letter; but none of these w'ere agreed to by both 
houses. 

An incident happened, that diverted their thoughts 1» 
another matter: Mr. Whiston, the professor of matfeema- 
lics in Cambridge, a learned man, of a sober and exem¬ 
plary life, but much set on bunting for paradoxes, fell on 
the reviving the Arian heresy, though he pretended to differ 
from Arius in several particulars: yet, upon the main, he 
was partly Apollinarist, partly Arian; for he thought the 
inms or word was all the soul that acted in our Saviour’s 
body. He found his notions favoured by the apostolical 
constitutions; so be reckoned them a part, and the chief 
part of the canon of the Scriptures. For these tenets he 
was censured at Cambridge, and expelled the University: 
upon that, he wrote a vindication of’himself and his doc¬ 
trine, and dedicated it to the convocation, promising a 
larger work on these subjecte- The uncontested way of 
proceeding in such a case was, that the bishop of the 
diocese in which he lived, should cite him into his court 
in order to his conviction or censure, from whose sentence 
an appeal lay to the Archbishop, and from him to the 
crown: or the Archbishop might proceed in the first in- 
staucc in a court of audience: but we saw no clear prece¬ 
dents of any proceedings in convocation, where the juris¬ 
diction was contested: a reference made by the high com¬ 
mission to the convocation, where the party submitted to 
do penance, being the only precedent that appeared in his¬ 
tory; and even of this we haA no record: so that it not 
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being thought a clear warrant for our.proceedinsrs, we were 
at a stand. The act that setfled the course of appeals in 
King Henry the Eighth’s time, made no mention of sen¬ 
tences in convocation; and yet, by the act in the lirst of 
Queen Elizabeth, that delined what should be judged he¬ 
resy, that judgment was declared to be in the crown; by 
all this, which the Archbishop laid before the bishops in a 
letter thal. he wrote to them on this occasion, it seemed 
doubtful whether the convocation could, in tlic first in¬ 
stance, proceed against a man for heresy; and their pro¬ 
ceedings, if they were not warranted by law, might involve 
them in a premunire. So the upper house, in an address, 
prayed the Queen to ask tlie opinion of the judges, and 
such others as she thought fit, concerning these doubts, 
that theymight knowhow the law stood in this matter. 

Eight of the judges, with tlie attorney and solicitor- 
general, gave tJieir opinion, that we had a jurisdiction, and of (ii<- 
might pio(;eed in such a case; but brought no express law 
nor precedent to support tlieir 0 ])inion; they only observed, iniwtrof tiie 
that the law books spoke of the convocation, as having 
jurisdiction; and they did not see that it was ever taken 
from them: they were also of opinion, that an appeal lay 
from the sentence of convocation to the crown; but they 
reserved to themselves a irow’er to change their mind, in 
case, upon an argument that might be made for a prohibi¬ 
tion, they should see cause for it. Four of the judges were 
positively of a contrary o{»inion, and maintained it from 
tlie statutes made at the lleformation. The Queen, Inrnng 
received these (liH'crent opinions, sent tlicm to the Arch¬ 
bishop, to be laid before the tw'o houses of convocation: 
and, without taking any notice of t,hc diversity between 
them, .she wrote that, there being now no doubt to be made 
of our jurisdiction, she did expect that we .should proceed 
in the matter before us. In this it was visible, that tho.sp 
who advised the Queen to write that letter, considered more 
their own humours than her honour. Yet two great doubts 
still remained, even supposing we had a jurisdiction: the 
first was, of whom the court was to be composed; whether 
only of the bishops, or what share the lower house had in 
(his judiciary authority: the other was, by what delegate.s, 
in case of an appeal, our sentence was to be examined : 
wore no bishops to he in the court of delegates? or was the 
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sentence of the Archbishop and his twcnty-onc suffragan 
bishops, with the clergy of the province, to be judged by 
the Archbishop of York and his three suffragan bishops'? 
These difficulties appearing to be so great, the bishops re¬ 
solved to begin with that in which they had, by the Queen’s 
license, an indisputable authority; which was to examine 
and censure the book, and to see if his doctrine was not 
contrary to the Scriptures, and the first four general coun¬ 
cils, which is the measure set by law to judge heresy, 
^ouint” * Th®y drew out some propositions from his book, which 
condemned. Seemed plainly to be the reviving of Arianism, and censured 
them as such. These they sent down to the lower house, 
who, though they excepted to one proposition, yet cen¬ 
sured the rest in the same manner. This the Archbishop 
(being then disabled by the gout) sent by one of the bi¬ 
shops to the Queen for her assent, who promised to con¬ 
sider of it: but to end the matter at once, at their next 
meeting in winter, no answer being come from the Queen, 
two bishops wore sent to ask it; but she could not tell what 
was become of the paper which the Archbishop had sent 
her; so a new extract of the censure was again sent to 
her: but she has not yet thought fit to send any answer to it. 
So Whiston’s affair sleeps, though he has published a large 
w'ork in four volumes in octavo, justifying his doctrine, and 
maintaining the canonicalness of the apostolical constitu¬ 
tions, preferring their authority not only to the epistles, but 
even to the gospels. In this last I do not find he has made 
any proselytes, though he has set himself much to support 
that paradox. 

The lower house would not enter into the consideration 
of the representation sent down to them by the bishops; 
so none was agreed on to be presented to the Queen: but 
both were printed, and severe reflections were made, in 
several tracts, on that which was drawn by the lower house, 
or rather by Atterbury. The bishops went through all the 
matters recommended to them by tlie Queen; and drew 
up a scheme of regulations on them ■ all: but neither were 
these agreed to by the lower house; for their spirits were 
so exasperated, that nothing sent by the bishops could be 
agreeable to them. At last the session of parliament aiid- 
thc convocation came to an end. 

The last thing settled by the parliament was, the creating 
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a new fund for a trade in the South Sea; there was a great uii. 
debt upon the navy, occasioned partly by the deficiency 
of the funds appointed for the sen'ice at sea, but chiefly by 
the necessity of applying such supplies as were given, 
without appropriating clauses, to the service abroad; 
where it was impossible to carry it on by credit, without 
ready money; so it was judged necessary to let the debt of 
the navy wn on upon credit: this had risen up to several 
millions; arid the discount on the navy bills ran high. All 
this was thrown into one stock f and a lui*a was formed 
for paying the interest at six per cent. 

The flatterers of the new ministers made great u.sc of Keiifciioni 
this to'magnify them, and to asperse tlie old ministry: but ' 
a full report of that matter was soon after published, by 
which it appeared, that the public money had been managed'' 
with the utmost fidelity and frugality; and it was made 
evident, that when there was not money enough to answer 
alt the oxpen.se of the war, it was necessary to apply it to 
that which pressed most, and where the service could not 
be carried on by credit: so this debt was contracted by 
an inevitable neeessity; and all reasonable persons were 
fully sati.sfied with tliis account of the matter. The Earl of 
Godolphin’s unblemished integrity was such, that no im- ' 
putation of any sort could be fastened on him; so, to keej) 
up a clamour, they reflected on the expense he had run the 
nation into, upon tire early succes.ses in the year 170(5; 
which were very justly acknowledged, and cleared in the 
succcediitg session, as was formerly told: but that was 
now revived ; and it was said to be an invasion of tire great 
right of the Commons in giving supplies, to enter on de¬ 
signs, and to engage the nation in an expense, not provided 
for by parliament. ITiis was aggravated, with many tragi¬ 
cal expressions, as a subversion of the constitution; so 
with this, and that of the thirty-five millions, of which the 
accounts were not yet passed, and some other particulars, 
they made an inflaming address to the Queen at the end of 
the sessions. And this was artificially spread through the 
nation, by which weaker minds were so po.ssessed, that it 
was not easy to undeceive them, even by the fullest and 
clearest evidences; the nation seemed still infatuated be¬ 
yond the power of conviction. With this the session ended, 
and aU considering persons had a very melancholy pros- 
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pect, when they saw what might be apprehended from the 
two sessions that were yet to come of the same parlia¬ 
ment. 

I now tnm to affairs abroad. The business of Spain 
had been so much,pressed from the throne, and so much 
insisted on, all tliis session, and the Commons had given 
1,500,000/. for that service, (a sum far beyond all tliat had 
been granted in any preceding session,) so that jt was ex¬ 
pected matters would have been carried there in another 
manner than formerly. The Duke of Argyle was sent to 
command the Queen's troops there, and he seemed full of 
heat: but all our hopes failed. The Duke of Vendome’s 
army was in so ill a condition, that if Sfahremberg had 
been supported, he promised hira.sclf great advantages: it 
does not yet appear what made this to i'ail; for the parlia¬ 
ment had not yet taken tliis into examination. It is certain 
the Duke of Argyle did nothing; neither he nor his troops 
were once named during the whole campaign; he wrote 
over very heavy complaints that he was not supported, by 
the failing of the remittances that he expected; but what 
ground there was for that does not yet appear: for, though 
he afterwards came over, he was very silent, and seemed in 
a good understanding with the ministers. Stahremberg 
drew out his forces; and the two armies lay for some time 
looking on one another without coming to any action: 
V'endome ordered a siege to lie laid to (wo small places, 
but without success. That of Cardona was persisted in 
obstinately till near the end of December, and then Stah¬ 
remberg sent some bodies to raise the siege, who succeed¬ 
ed so well in their attempt, (hat they killed two thousmid 
of the besiegers, and forced their camp; so that they not 
only raised the siege, but made themselves masters of the 
enemy’s artillery, ammunition, and baggage ; and die Duke 
of Vendome’s army was so diminished, dial if Stahrem¬ 
berg had received die assistance which he expected from 
England, he would have pierced far into Spain. But we 
did nothing, after all the Beal we had expressed for retriev¬ 
ing matters on dmt side. 

, The Emperor’s death, as it presently opened to King 
Charles the succession to the hereditary dominions; so.a 
disposition appeared unanimously, among all the electors, 
to choose him Emperor: yet he staid in Barcelona till Sep- 
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tetnbcr; and llien, leaving bis Queen behind, to support 
his affairs in S])ain, he sailed over to Italy: he staid some 
weeks at Milan, where the Duke of Savoy came to him; 
and we were told, that all matters in debate were adjusted 
between them. We hoped this campaign would have pro¬ 
duced somewhat in (hose parts of advantage to the com¬ 
mon cause, upon the agreement made before the Emperor 
Joseph's death. And Mr. St. John, when he moved in the 
House of Commons for the subsidies to the Duke of Sa¬ 
voy, said, all our hopes of suc't-ess this year lay in that 
quarter; for in Flanders we could do nothing. The Duke 
came into Savoy, and it was given out that he was resolved 
to press forward; but, upon what views it was not then 
known, he stopped his course; and after a short campaign, 
repassed the mountains. 

The election of the emperor came on at Frankfort, where 
some electors came..in person, others sent their deputies; 
some weeks were spent in preparing the ca])itulations; 
great applications were made to them, to receive deputies 
from the Electors of Bavaria and Cologne; but they were 
rejected, for they were under the ban of the empire; nor 
were they pleased with the interposition of the Pope’s 
nuncio, who gave them much trouble in that matter; but 
they persisted in refusing to admit them. Frankfort lay so 
near the frontier of the empire, (hat it was apprehended the 
French might have made an attempt that way; for they 
drew some detachments from their anny in Flanders to in¬ 
crease their forces on the Rhine. This obliged Prince Eu¬ 
gene, after he, in conjunction with the Duke of Marlbo¬ 
rough, had opened the campaign in Flanders, to draw off a 
detachment from thence and march .with it towards the 
Rhine; and there he commanded the imperial army; and 
came in good time to secure the electors at Frankfort; 
who, being now safe from the fear of any insult, went on 
slowly in all that (hey thought fit to propose previous to an 
election: and concluded unanimously to choose Charles, 
who was now declared emperor, by the name of Charlc.s 
the Sixth; he went from Milan to Inspruck, and from 
thence to Frankfort, where he was crowned with the usual 
solemnity. Thus that matter was happily ended, and no 
action happened on the Rhine all this campaign. 

The DiAc of Marlborough’s array was not only w e ak- 
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i7i‘- cned by the detachment that Prince Eugene carried to the 
TiwDuke Rhine, but by the calling over five thousand men of the 
of Maribo- best bodics of his army for an expedition designed by sea; 
rousMBss- French were superior to him in number: they 

r ™r'' behind lines, that were looked on as so strong, that the 

forcing them was thought an impracticable thing; and it 
was said that Villars had wrote to the French King, that 
he had put a nc plus ultra to the Duke of Marlborough: 
but, contrary to all expectation, he-did so amuse Villars 
with feint motions, that at last, to the surprise of all Europe, 
he passed the lines near Bouchain, without the loss 9 ! a 
man. 

This raised his character beyond all that he had done 
Ibrmcrly; the design was so well laid, and was so happily 
executed, that in all men’s opinions, it passed for a mas¬ 
terpiece of military skill; the honour of it falling entirely 
on the Duke of Marlborough, no other person having any 
share, except in the execution. When our army was now 
BO happily got within the French lines, the Dutch deputies 
proposed the attacking the French, and venturing a battle, 
since this surprise had put them in no small disorder. The 
Duke of Marlborough differed from them; he thought there 
might be too much danger in that attempt; the army was 
much fatigued with so long a march, in which their cavalry 
had been eight-and-forty hours on horseback, alighting only 
ttvice, about an hour at a time, to feed their horses; for 
they marched eleven leagues in one day: the French were 
fresh; and our army was in no condition to enter upon 
action, till some time was allowed for refreshment: and tlie 
Duke of Marlborough thought that, in case of a misfortune, 
their being within the French lines might be fatal. 

Ilf hesicKca He proposed the besieging Bouchain; which he thought 
lioudiam. mijjht oblige the.French to endeavour to raise the siege, 
and that might give occasion to their fighting on more equal 
terms, or it would bring both a disreputation and a dis¬ 
heartening on their army, if a place of such importance 
should be taken in their sight: both the Dutch deputies 
and the general officers thought the design was too bold, 
yet they submitted to him in the matter: it seemed imprac¬ 
ticable to take a place situated in a morass, well fortified, 
with a good garrison in it, in the sight of a superior army; 
lor the French lay within a mile of them : there was also 
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great; danger from the excursions (hat the garriffons of Va¬ 
lenciennes and Conde might make to cut off their provi¬ 
sions, which were to come to them from Tournay. All 
about the Duke studied to divert him from so dangerous an 
undertaking; since a misfortune in liis conduct would have 
furnished his enemies with tlie advantages tliat they waited 
for. He was sensible of all this, yet he had laid the scheme 
so well, that he resolved to venture on it. The French tried 
to throw more men into the place by a narrow causseway 
through the morass, but he took las measures so well that he 
was guarded against every thing. He saw what the event of 
tlie siege might be, so he bestirred himself with unusual ap¬ 
plication; and was more fatigued in the course of this siege 
than he had been at any time during the whole war. Me 
carried on the trenches, and by his batteries and bombs the 
place was soon laid in ruins. Villars seemed to be very 
busy, but to no purpose; yet, seeing he could not raise the 
siege, he tried to surprise Doway; but they discovered tlie 
design, and forced the body that was seiit thither to retreat 
iff all haste. After twenty days, from the opening the 
trenches, the garrison of Bouchain capitulated; and could Ant took it. 
have no better terms than to be made prisoners of war. As 
this was reckoned the most extraordinary thing in the whole 
history of the war, so the honour of it was acknowledged 
to belong wholly to the Duke of Marlborough; as the blame 
of a miscarriage in it must have fallen singly on him. Vil- 
lars’s conduct on this occasion was much censured ; but it 
was approved by the King of France: and with this the 
campaign ended in those parts. 

No action happened at sea, for the French had no fleet <'tpedi- 
out. An expedition was designed by sea for taking Quebec 
and Placentia; and for that end, live thousand men were 
brought from Flanders; Hill, who was brother to the fa¬ 
vourite, had the command. There was a strong squadron of 
men of war ordered to secure the transport fleet; they were 
furnished from hence with provisions, only for (hree months; 
but they designed to take in a second supply at New Eng¬ 
land. A commissioner of the victualling then told me, he 
could not guess what made them be sent out .so ill fur¬ 
nished ; for they had stores, lying on their hands, for a full 
supply. They sailed soon after the end of the session, and 
had a quick pas.sagc to Now England, but were forced to 
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stay many weeks on that coast, before they could be sup¬ 
plied with provisions. They .sailed near the end of August, 
into the river of Canada, which was thirty miles broad, but 
they were ill served with pilots; and at that season, storms 
were ordinary in those parts: one of these broke upon 
them, by which several ships were overset, and about two 
thousand five hundred men were lost. Thus the design 
of Quebec miscarried, and their provisions were /,oo scanty 
to venture an attempt on Placentia; so they returned home 
unprosperous. 

This was a great mortification to tlie new ministry; it 
being their first undertaking, ill projected, and worse eie- 
cuted, in every step of it: it was the more liable to censure, 
because at the very time that the old ministry were charged 
with entering on designs that had not been laid before the 
parliament, and for which no supplies had been given, they 
projected this, even w hile a session was yet going on, with¬ 
out communicating it to the parliament; wherea.s, what the 
former ministry had done this way, was upon emergents 
and successes, after tlie end of tlie session: but this matter 
has not yet been brought under a parliamentary examina¬ 
tion, so the discoveries that may be made if tliat happens^ 
must be referred to their proper place. This was the state 
of our affairs during this campaign; the merchants com¬ 
plained of great losses made at sea, by the ill management 
of convoys and cruizers. 

The war between the Turk and the Czar came to a quick 
end: the Czar advanced with his army so far into Molda¬ 
via, that he was cut off from his provisions; an engagement 
followed, in which, both sides pretended they had the ad¬ 
vantage. It is certain, the Czar found he was reduced to 
great extremities; for he proposed, in order to a peace, to 
surrender Azuph, with some other places, and demanded that 
the King of Sweden might be sent home to his own countly. 
The Grand Vizier was glad to arrive at so speedy a con¬ 
clusion of tire war; and, notwithstanding the great opposi¬ 
tion made by the King of Sweden, he concluded a peace 
wiA the Muscovite, not without suspicion of his being cor¬ 
rupted by money to it. The King of Sweden, being highly 
offended at this, charged the Grand Vizier for neglecting 
the great advantages he had over the Czar, since he and his 
whole army were at mercy; and he prevailed so far at the 
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Porte, that upon it the Grand Vizier was deposed, and there 
was an appearance of a war ready to break out the next 
year; for the Czar delayed the rendering Aznpli, and the 
other places agreed to be delivered up ; pretending that (he 
King of Sweden was not sent home, according to agreement. 

Yet, to prevent a new war, all the places were at length de¬ 
livered up: what effect this may have, must be left to far¬ 
ther time.* 

Towards the end of the year, the Danes and Saxons broke Andin 
in by concert upon Pomerania, ibsolving to besiege Stral- 
sund; but every thing necessary for a siege came so slowly 
from Denmark, that no progress was made, though the 
troops lay near the place for some months; and in that time 
the Swedes landed a considerable l)ody of men in the isle 
of Rugen: at last the besiegers, being in want of every 
thing, w’ere forced to raise the siege, and to retire from that 
neighbourhood, in the beginning of January. They sat 
down next before Wismar, but that attempt likewise mis¬ 
carried, which rendered the conduct of the King of Den¬ 
mark very contemptible; who thus obstinately carried on 
a war, at a time that a plague swept away a third part 
of the people of Copenhagen, with as little conduct as suc¬ 
cess. Having thus given a short view of affairs abroad, 

I come next to give the be.st account I can, of a secret Hariej 
and important transaction at home: the ministers noWfVli.anj 
found how hard it was to restore credit, and by conse- 
quence to carry on the war; Mr Harley’s wound, gave the 
Queen the occasion which she seemed to be waiting for, 
upon his recovery she had created him an Earl, by a double 
title, of Oxford and Mortimer. Preambles to patents of 
honour, usually carry in them a short account of the dignity 
of the family, and of the services of the person advanced ; 
but his preamble was very pompous, and set him out in the 
most extravagant chai-acterg that flatterers could invent; in 
particular it said, that lie had redeemed the nation from rob¬ 
bery, had restored credit, and had rendered the public great 
service in a course of many years: all this was set out in 
too fulsome rhetoric, and being prepared by his own direc¬ 
tion, pleased him so much, that whereas all other patents 
had been only read in the House of Lords, this was printed. 

He was at the same time made lord treasurer, and became 
the chief, if not sole minister, for every thing was directed 
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1711. by him. It .soon appeared that his strength lay in managr 
ing parties, and in engaging weak people by rewards and 
promises, to depend upon him; but that he neither tho¬ 
roughly understood the business of the Treasury, nor Uie 
conduct of foreign aftairs. But he trusted to his interest in 
the Queen and in the favourite. 

TV. noiia- He saw the load that the carrying on the war mu-st bring 
upon him; so he resolved to strike up a peace as soon as 

France. was possible. The Earl of Jersey had some correspon¬ 
dence in Paris and at St Germains, so he trusted the con¬ 
duct of the negotiation to him. The Duke of Newcastle, 
who was lord privy seal, died of an apoplexy, in July, 
being the richest subject that had been in England, for some 
ages; he had an estate of above 40,000/. a year, and was 
much set on increasing it. Upon his death, it was resolved, 
to give the Earl of Jersey the privy-seal, but he died sud¬ 
denly the very day in which it was to be given him; upon 
that, it was conferred on Robinson, Bishop of Bristol, who 
was designed to be the plenipotentiary in the treaty that was 
projected. One Prior, who had been J erscy’s secretary, upon 
his death, was employed to prosecute that, which the other 
did not live to finish. Prior had been taken a boy out of a 
tavern, by the Earl of Dor.set, who accidentally found him 
reading Horace, and he, being very gencrou.s, gave him an 
education in literature; he was sent to the court of France 
in September, to try on what terms we might expect a peace: 
his journey was carried on secretly ; but upon his return, 
he was stopped at Dover; and a packet that he brought, 
was kept, till an order came from court to set him free : and 
by this accident the secret broke out. Soon after that, one 
Mesnager was sent over from France with preliminaries; 
but very different from those that had been concerted at the 
Hague, two years before. 

I’l tiimiiia- By these the King of France offered to acknowledge the 

bj Fran™* succcssion to the crown, according to the 

present settlement; and that he would bona fide enter into 
such measures, that the crowns of France and Spain should 
never belong to the same person: that he would settle a 
safe and proper barrier to all the allies: that he would 
raze Dunkirk, provided an equivalent should be given for 
destroying the fortifications he had made there at so great 
an expense: and that he would procure, both to England 
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and to the states, the re-establishing of their commerce, 

The court was then at Windsor: these propositions were 
so well entertained at our court, that a copy of them was 
ordered to bp given to Count Gallas, the Emperor’s mi¬ 
nister : he treated these oli’ers with much scorn, and printed 
the preliminaries in one of our newspapers; soon after 
that he was ordered to come no more to court, but to make 
haste outtof England. 

The proceeding was severe and unusual; for the com- Count Cai- 
mon method, when a provocation was given by a public 
minister, was to complain of him to bis master, and to dc- disgrace, 
sire him to be recalled. It was not then known upon what 
this was grounded; that which was surmised was, that his 
secretary, G'ardticr, who was a priest, betrayed him; and 
discovered his secret correspondence, and the advertise¬ 
ments he sent the Emperor, to give him ill impressions of 
our court; for which treachery he was rewarded with an 
abbey in France ; but of this I have no certain information. 

When our court was resolved on this project, they Eati of 
knew the Jjord Townshend so well, that they could not 
depend on his serving their ends; so he was both recalled i" 
and disgraced: and the Lord Raby was brought from the " 
court of Prussia, and advanced to be Earl of Strafford, 
and sent ambassador to Holland. It was not then known 
how far our court canied the negotiations with France; it 
was not certain, wlndher tlipy only accepted of these pre¬ 
liminaries, as a foundation for a treaty to be opened upon 
them; or if any private promise or treaty was signed; this 
last, was very positively given out, both in France and 
Spain. The very treating, w'ithout the concurrence of our 
allies, w'as certainly an open violation of our alliances, 
which had expressly provided against any such negotiation. 

Many mercenary pens were set on work to justify our Mauv liiiris 
proceedings, and to defame our allies, more particularly 
tlie Dutch; this was done with much art, but with no re¬ 
gard to truth, in a pamphlet, entitled The Conduct of the 
Allies, and of the late Ministry; to which very full answers 
were written, detecting the thread of falsehood that ran 
through that work. It was now said, England was so ex¬ 
hausted, that it was impossible to carry on the war: and 
when King Charles was chosen Emperor, it was also said, 
he would be too great and too dangerous to all his neigh- 
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hours, if Spain were joined to the Emperor, and to the 
hcedifary dominions. It wa.s also zealously, though most 
falsely, infused info the minds of the people, that our 
allies, most particularly the Dutch, had imposed on us, 
and failed us on many occasions. The jacolrif cs did, with 
the greater joy, entertain this prospect of peace, because 
the Dauphin liad, in a visit to St. Germains, congratulated 
that court upon it; which made them conclude, that it was 
to have a happy efl'ect, with relation to the Pretender’s 
affairs. 

Our court denied Ihis; and sent the Earl of Rivers to 
Hanover, to assure the Elector, tliat the Queen would take 
especial care to have the succession to the crown secured 
to his family, by tlie treafy that was to be opened. This 
made little imprc'ssion on that Elector; for he saw clearly, 
that it S])ain and the West Indies were left to King Philip, 
the French wonld soon become (he superior power to all 
the rest of Europe; (hat France would keep Spain in sub¬ 
jection, and by (he w ealth tliey would fetch from the Indies, 
they would givc^ law to all about them, and set what king 
they i)leased on the throne of England. Earl Rivers staid 
a few days there, and brought an answer from the Elector 
in writing; yet the Elector apprehended, not without rea¬ 
son, that it might be stifled ; therefore he ordered his mi¬ 
nister to give a full memorial, to the same purpose, of 
which our court took no notice: but the memorial was 
translated and printed here, to the great satisfaction gf all 
tho.se who were afraid of the ill designs that might be hid, 
under the pretence of the treaty then proposed. 

The Earl of Strafford prcs.sed the states to comply with 
the Queen’s desire of opening a treaty: they an.swercd very 
slowly, being desirous to see how the parliament was in¬ 
clined ; but the parliament was prorogued from the 13th to 
the 29th of November, and from that to the 7th of De¬ 
cember. It was also reported in Holland, that the Earl 
of Strafford, seeing the states slow in granting the pass¬ 
ports, and upon that apprehending thesb delays flowed 
from their expecting to sec how the parliament of England 
approved of tliesii steps, told them plainly, that till they 
agreed to a treaty, and granted the passports, the session 
should not be opened: so they granted thepi, and left the 
time and place of treaty to the Queen’s determination. 
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She named Utrecht as the place of congress, and the first 
of January, O.S. for opening it; and wTole a circular 
letter to all the allies, inviting them to send plenipoten¬ 
tiaries to that place. The Emperor set himseli' vehemently 
to oppose the progress of this matter; ho sent Prince 
Eugene to dissuade the states from agreeing to it, and of¬ 
fered a new scheme of the war, that should be easier to the 
allies, and lie heavier oh himself; hut (he j)assports were 
now sent to the court of France; that court demanded 
passports likewise for the plenipotentiaries of King Philip, 
and of the Electors of Bavaria and Cologne, 'fliis was 
oil'ered by our court to the stales; (hey refused it: hut 
whether our ministers then agreed to it or not, 1 cannot tell. 

Before the opening the session, pains were taken on KndcaTonrs 
many persons to persuade them to agiec to the measures 
the court were in; tlie Duke of Marlhorough, u[)ou his Hn-y 
coming over, spoke very plainly to the (iucen against (he JJ'”, 
steps that were already made; hut he found licr so po.s- 
sessed, that what he said made no impression, so he de¬ 
sired to he excused from coming to council, since lie must 
oppose every step that was made in that alfair. Among 
others, tlie Queen spoke to myself; she said, she liopcd 
bishops would not be against peace: 1 said, a good jreace 
vVas what we prayed daily for, hut the preliminaries olhired 
by France, gave no hopes of such an one; and the trusting 
to the King of France’s faith, after all that had passed, 
wouKl seem a strange thing. She said, we were not to re¬ 
gard the preliminaries; we should have a peace upon such 
a bottom, that we should not at all rely on the King of 
France’s word ; hut w e ought to suspend our opinion, till 
she acquainted us with the whole matter, 1 asked leave to 
speak my mind plaiiily; which she granted: I said, any 
treaty by which Spain and the West Indies were left to King 
PhiUp, must, in a little while, deliver up all Europe into the 
bauds of France; and, if any such peace should he made, 
she was betrayed, and we were all ruined; in less than three 
years time, she would be murdered, mid the tires would be 
again raised in Smithfield; I pursued (his long, till I saw 
she grew uneasy; so I withdrew. 

On the 7 th of December, .she opened the parliament: in TiieQn,.n's 
her speech, she said, notwithstanding the arts of those who 
delighted in war, the time and place were appointed for house.,. 
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treatinij a general peace; her allies, especially the states, 
had, by their ready concurrence, expressed an entire confi¬ 
dence in her; and she promised to do her utmustto procure 
reasonable satisfaction to them all. She demanded of the 
House of Commons, the necessary supplies for carrying on 
the war; and hoped that none would envy her the glory.of 
ending it by a just and honourable peace; she in particular 
recommended unanimity, that ouf enemies might not think 
us a divided people, which might prevent that good peace, 
of which she had such reasonable hopes, and so near a view. 

The speech gave occasion to many reflections; “the arts 
of those who delighted in war” seemed to be levelled at the 
Duke of Marlborough, and the preliminaries concerted at 
the Hague; her saying that the allies reposed an entire con¬ 
fidence in her, amazed all those who knew, that neither the 
Emperor nor the empire had agreed to tlie congress, but 
were opposing it with great vehemence; and that even the 
states were far from being cordial or easy in the steps that 
they had made. 

After the speech, a motion was made in the House of 
Lords, to make an address of thanks to the Queen for her 
speech; upon this, the Earl of Iv' ottingliam did very copi¬ 
ously set forth Uic necessity of having Spain and the West 
Indies out of the hands of a prince of the house of Bour¬ 
bon; ho moved that, with tlieir address of thanks, they 
should olfcr that as their advice to the Queen: he set forth 
the misery tliat all Europe, but Englaixd most particularly, 
must be under, if the West Indies came into a French 
management; and that King Philip’s possessing them was, 
upon the matter, the putting them into the hands of France. 
This was much opposed by the ministers ; they moved the 
referring that matter to another occasion, in which it might 
be fully debated; but said, it was not fit to clog the address 
with it. Some officious courtiers said, that since peace 
and war belonged, as prerogatives, to the crown, it was not 
proper to offer any advice in those matters, till it was 
asked: but this was rejected with indignation, since it was 
a constant practice in all sessions of parliament, to offer 
advices; no prerogative could be above advice ; this was 
the end specified in the writ, by which a parliament was 
summoned; nor was the motion for a delay received. The 
eyes of all Europe >vere upon the present session ; and this 
6 
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was a post niglit: so it was fit they should come to a pre- i?ii. 
sent resolution, in a matter of such importance. The ques- 
tion was put, whether this advice should be part of the ad- ''y ‘lie 
dress; and the previous question being first put, it was 
carried by one voice to put it; and the main question was 
carried l)y (hree voices: so this point was gained, though 
by a small majority. 'Tlie same motion was made in the 
House of»Commons, but was rejected by a great majority: 
yet in other respects their address was well couched: for 
they said, tl)ey hoped for a just,* honourable, and lasting 
peace, to her Majesty and to all her allies. 

Wlien the address of the Lords was reported to the 
House, bji the committee appointed to prepare it, the court 
tried to get the whole matter to be contested over again, 
pretending tliat the debate was not now, upon the matter, 
debated the day before, but only whether they should 
agree to the draught prepared by the committee: but that 
part of it, which contained the advice, was conceived in 
the very words, in winch the vote had passed : and it was 
a standing rule, that what was once voted, could never 
again could be brought into question during that session: 
this was so sacred a rule, that many of those who voted with 
the court the day before, expressed their indignation against 
it, as subverting the very constitution of parliaments, if 
things might be thus voted and unvoted again, from day to 
day: yet even iqmn this a division was called for, but the 
majority appearing so evidently against the motion, it was 
yielded, without counting'the House. 

Whrni the address was presented to the Queen, her Tiiequuen’* 
answer was, she was sorry that any should think she 
would not do her utmost to hinder Spain and the West 
Indies from remaining in the hands of a prince of the 
house of Bourbon: and the Lords returned her thanks for 
this gracious answer; for they understood, by the doing her 
utmost, was meant the continuing the war. The court was 
much ti'oubled to see the House of Xords so backward ; 
and both sides studied to fortify themselves, by bringing up 
their friends, or by getting their proxies. 

The next motion was made by the Earl of Nottingham, A biu 
for leave to bring in a bill against occasional conformity: 
he told those with whom he now joined, that he was but conformitr 
one man come over to them, unless he could carry a bill to 
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thatcfl'cCt; but, if they would give way to tiiat, he hoped 
he should be able to bring many to concur with them in 
other things. They yielded this the more easily, because 
they knew that the court had offered, to the high men in the 
House of Commons, to carry any. bill tliat they should 
desire in that matter: the Earl of Nottingham promised to 
draw it with all possible temper. It was thus prepared: 
that all persons in places of profit and trust, and all tlie 
common-council-men in corporations, who should be at any 
meeting for divine worship, (where tliere were above ten 
persons more than the family,) in which the common- 
prayer was not used, or where the Queen and the Princess 
Sophia were not prayed for, should, upon conviction, for¬ 
feit their place of trust or profit, the witnesses making oath 
within ten days, and the prosecution being within three 
months after tlie offence; and such persons were to continue 
incapable of any employment, till they should depose, that 
for a whole year together they had been at no conventicle. 
The bill did also enact, that the toleration should remain 
inviolable, in all time to come; and that if any person 
should be brought into trouble, for not having observed the 
rules that were prescribed by the act that first granted the 
toleration, all such prosecution should cease, upon their 
taking the oath prescribed by that act: and a teacher, 
licensed in any one county, was by the bill qualified to 
serve in any licensed meeting in any part of England ; and, 
by another clause, all who w'ere concerned in the practice 
of the law in Scotland were required to take the abjuration 
in the mouth of June next. 

Pm*ci1 No opposition was made to this in the House of Lords; 

poiliim.*'’ if passed in throe days; and it had the same fate in the 

House of Commons; only they added a penalty on the 
oflender of 401. which was to be given to the informer: 
atad so it was offered to the royal assent, with the bill 
for four shillings in the pound. Great reflections were 
made on the fate of ,this bill, which had been formerly so 
much contested, and was so often rejected by tlie Lords, 
and now went through botli houses in so silent a manner, 
without the least opposition. Some of the dissenters com¬ 
plained much that they were thus forsaken by their friends, 
to whom they had trusted; and the court had agents among 
them, to inflame tlieir resentments, since they were sacri- 
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ficed by those on whom they depended. All the excuse 
that the whigs made for their easiness in this matter, was, 

(hat they gave way to it, to try how far the yielding it snight 
go toward quieting the fears of those who seemed to think 
the church was still in danger, till that act ])assed; and 
thereby to engage these to concur with them in tliose im¬ 
portant matters that might come before them. It must be 
left to tiufe to shew what good effect this act may have on 
the church, or what bad ones it may have on dissenters. 

The next point that occasionfid a great debate in the fi“- 
llouse of liords, which was espoused by the court with teLiTxa-'”' 
great ifeal, was a patent creating J)uko Hamilton a duke in “‘“‘d- 
England: lawyers were heard for tlie patent; (he Queen’s 
prerogative in conferring honours was clear; all the sub¬ 
jects of the united kingdom had likewise a capacity of re¬ 
ceiving honours; the commons of Scotland had it unques¬ 
tionably, and it seemed a strange assertion tliat the peers 
of that nation should be the only persons incapable of «!- 
ceiving honour, lly the act of union, the peers of Scot¬ 
land were', by virtue of that treaty, to have a representation 
of sixteen for their whole body; these w'ords, by virtue of 
that treaty, seemed to intimate, that by creation or suc¬ 
cession they might be made capable. And, in the debate 
that followed in the House, the Scotch lords, who had been 
of (he treaty, affirmed that these words were put in on that 
design; and, upon this, they appealed to the English lords; 
this was denied'by none of them. It was also urged, that 
the House of Lords had already judged the matter, when 
they not only received the Duke of Queensberry, upon his 
being created Duke of Dover, but had so far affirmed his 
being a peerof (freat Uritain, (hat, upon that account, they 
had denied him the right of voting in the election of the 
sixteen peers of Scotland. But in opposition to all this it- 
was said, that the prerogative could not operate when it 
was barred by an act of jrarJiament; the act of union had 
made all the peers of Scotland peers of Great Britain, as 
to all intents, except the voting in the House of Lords, or 
sitting in judgment on a peer; and as to their voting, that 
was vested in their representatives, by whom they voted: 
the Queen might give them what titles she plea.sed; but this 
incapacity of voting, otherwise than by these .sixteen, being 
.settled by law, the prerogative w'as by that limited as to 
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17H. them: they had indeed admitted the Duke of Quccnsbeny 
to sit among them, as Duke of Dover, but that matter was 
never brought into debate; so it w;is only passed over in 
silence: and he was mentioned in their books, upon (he oc¬ 
casion of his voting in the choice of the sixteen peers of 
Scotland, in terms that were far from determining this; for 
it was ttiere said, that he, claiming to be Duke of Dover, 
could not vote as a Scotch peer. The Scotch lends insist¬ 
ed in arguing for the patent, with great vehemence, not 
without intimations of the dismal ellects that might follow, 
if it should go in the negative. The court put their whole 
strength to support the patent: this heightened the zeal of 
those who opposed it; for they apprehended, that consi¬ 
dering the dignity and the anlitiuity of the Scotch peers, 
and the poverty of the greater part of them, the court 
would always have recourse to this, as a sure expedient to 
have a constant majority in the House of Lords. There 
was no limitation indeed on the prerogative, as to the cre¬ 
ation of new peers, yet these were generally men of estates 
who could not be kejrt in a constant depeudance, as some 
of the Scotch lords might be. 

Judged The Queen heard all the debate, which lasted some 
“5*'“’'* I"”, hours; in conclusion, when it came to the iiual vote, lifty- 
two voted for the patent, and fifty-seven against it. The 
Queen and the ministers seemed to be much concerned at 
this, and the Scotch were enraged at it: they met together, 
and signed a representation to the Queen, comjrlaining of 
it as a breach of the union, and a mark of disgr ace put on 
the whole of the peers of Scotland, adding solemn pro¬ 
mises of maintaining her prerogative, either in an united or 
separated state. This made the ministers resolve on 
another method to let the peers, and indeed the whole 
world see, that they would have that House kept in a con¬ 
stant dependance on the court, by creating such a number 
of peers at once, as should give them an unquestionable 
majority. On the 22d of December, the bill for four shil¬ 
lings in the pound was ready fortlie royal assent; yet the 
House of Commons adjourned to the 14tti of January, 
which was a long recess in so critical a time. 

Tilt Cords’ A motion was made in the House of Lords, by the Duke 
oufTmrl'''* Devonshire, for leave to bring in a bill, to give the 
might be Princc Electoral of Hanover, as Duke of Cambridge, the 
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precedence of all peers; this was granted, and so was like 
to meet with do opposition. The Earl of Kotfingliain 
moved next, that before their recess, (hey should make aft afongViti, 
address to the Queen, desiring her to order her plenipoien- 
tiariris lo concert, with the ministers of the allies, the ' 
grounds upon which they were to proce(d in (heir (irudies, 
and to agree on a mutual gmaranh'o to secure them to us, as 
well as t* all Europe, and in particular (osei nrc (he pro- 
testant succession to England. All the opposition (hat the 
court made to this was, to shew it w as ncedh'ss, for it was 
already ordered; and the l^rrd Treasurer said, the Imids 
might, in order to (heiV satisfaction, send to examine their 
instructions. To this it was answeied, that the offering 
such an address woidd fortify the plenipotentiaries in 
executing their instructions. The court moved, tliat these 
words might be ])ut in the addrc'ss, “ if the Queen had not 
ordered it;” so, (his being agreed to, the thing ((ussed; 
and the Lords adjounied to the 2d of .lanuary. 

Hut a new scene w'us ready to be opened in the House Dismvci;.» 
of (Commons; the commissioners for examining the P'lb- 
lie accounts n\ade .some discoveries, upon which (hey 
intended to proceed at their next meeting. \Vali)ole, 
who had been secretary of war, and ap|)eared with great 
firmne.ss in the defence of (he late ministry, was lirst 
aimed at; a bill had been remitted to him of 500/. by 
those who had contracted to forage the troops (hat lay 
in Scotland; this made way lo a matter of more im¬ 
portance: a .lew, concersed in the contract for furnisli- 
ing bread to (Ire army in Elander.s, made a present ycmrly 
to the Duke of Marlborough of between 5 and OOtM)/. 

1'hc general of (he states had the like pre.sent, as a per- 
(piislte to support his dignity, and to enable him to 
procure intclligegicc. The Queen ordered 10,000/. a ya-ar 
more to the Duke of Marlborough, for tlie same service. 

The late King had also agreed, that two and a half per 
cent, should be deducted out of the pay of (lie fori'ign 
troops, which amounted to 15,000/. 'I'his (he Queen, had by 
a warrant, ajipointed the Duke of Marlboiough to recei\c 
on the same account. 

He heard his enemies had discovered the j)re.sent made tik Dole 
him by the Jew, while he was beyond sea; so he wrote to 
them, and owned the whole matter to be true, and added, at. 
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ini. that he had applied these sums to the procuring good intel- 
ligence, to which, next to the blessing of God and the bra¬ 
very of the troops, their constant successes were chiefly 
owing. This did not satisfy the commissioners; but, though 
no complaints were brought from the army of their not being 
constantly supplied with good bread, yet they saw here 
was matter to raise a clamour, which they chiefly aimed at; 
so this was reported to the House of Commons bfefore their 
recess. 

n< isinrncd \ j(>w days aflcr this the Queen wrote him a letter, com- 
. iiii.ic.}- * plaining of the ill treatment she received from him, and dis- 
mcuts. charged him of all his employments : this was thought very 
extraordinary, after such long and eminent services: such 
accidents, when they happen, shew the bistability of all hu¬ 
man things : this was indeed so little expected, that those 
who looked for precedents could find none, since the dis¬ 
grace of Belisarius in Justinian’s time; the only thing pre¬ 
tended to excuse it was, his being considered as the head 
of those who opposed the peace, on which the court seemed 
to set their hearts. 

Twdvomiv But they, finding the majority of the House of Lords 
luadf. hjought to liivour their designs, resolved to 

make an experiment that none of our princes had ven¬ 
tured on in former times: a resolution was taken up very 
suddenly of making twelve peers all at once; three of these 
were called up by writ, being eldest sons of peers, and 
' nine more were created by patent. Sir Miles Wharton, to 
whom it was offered, refused it h he thought it looked like 
the serving a turn; and that, whereas peers were wont to 
be made for services they had done, he would be made for 
services to be done by him; so he excused himself, and the 
favourite’s husband, Mr. Masham, was put in his room. 
And whereas, formerly, Jelferies had the vanity to be made 
a peer, wliile he was chief justice, which had not been 
practised for some ages; yet the precedent set by him was 
followed, and Trevor, chief ju.stice of the Common Pleas, 
was now advanced to be a peer. This was looked upon 
as an undoubted part of the prerogative; so there was no 
ground in law to oppose the receiving the new lords into 
the House: nor was it possible to raise, in the antient 
pccr.s, a .seii.se of the indignity that was now put upon their 
House; since the court did by this openly declare, that 
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tliey were to be kept in absolute submission and obe- 
dience. 

Wlien tlie 2d of January came, they were all intro- 
duccd into the House of Lords w ithout any opposition; H'rSs"o 
and when that was over, the Lord Keeper delivered a 
message from the Queen, commanding them to adjourn 
forthwith to the 14th ; for by that time her Majesty would 
lay rnattejs of great importance before the two houses. 

Upon this agreat debate arose: it was said, that the Queen 
could not send a message to any one house to adjourn, 
when the like message was not sent to both houses: the 
pleasure of the prince, in convening, dissolv ing, prorogu¬ 
ing, or ordering the adjournment of parliaments, was always 
directed to both houses; but never to any one hous(>, 
without the same intimation was made at the same lime lo 
the other. The consequence of this, if allowed, might be 
the ordering one house to adjourn, while the other was left 
to sit still; and this might end in a total di.sjoinliug of (he 
constitution: the vote was carried for adjouniiug by the 
weight of the twelve new peers. It is true, the odds in the 
books is thirteen; but that u as, because one of the jrcci.s, 
who had a prosy, without reflecting on it, wont away when 
the proxies were called for. 

At this time Prince Eugene w^as .sent by the Emperor to 
England, to try if it w'as possible t o engage our court to go 
on with the war; ofl'ering a new scheme, by which he took 
a much larger share of it on himself than the late Emperor 
would bear. That Prince's character was so justly high, 
that all people for some w eeks pressed about the places 
where he was to be seen, to look on him. 1 had the honour to 
be admitted at several times, to much discourse with him : 
his character is so universally known, that 1 will say no¬ 
thing of him, but from what appeared to myscll'. He has 
a most unatt'ected modesty, and does scarcely bear the ac¬ 
knowledgments that all the world pay him; he descends 
to an easy equality with those with whom he converses; 
and seems to assume nolhing to himself, while he reasons 
with otliers: he was treated with great respect by both par¬ 
ties ; but he put a distinguished respect on the Duke ol 
Marlborough, with whom he passed most oi his time. The 
Queen used him civilly, but not witli the distinction that 
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was due to his hi>;h merit: nor did lie gain much ground 
with the ministers. 

When the 14th ol Jamiary came, the hou.ses were ordered 
lo adjourn to the 18th, and then a message was sent to both 
house s; the Queen told them, the congress w'as opened, and 
that she would set a day for ending it, as well as she had 
done for opening it. She had ordered her ))lonipotcntiaries 
to agree with the niinistcrt> of her allies, according to all 
her treaties with them, to obtain reasonable satisfaction to 
their demands; in particular eonci'ruing Spain and the 
West Indies; by which the false reports of ill-designing 
men, who, for (W'il ends, had reported that a separate peace 
was treated, would apjiear, for there was never the least 
colour given for this. She also promi.sed, that the articles 
of the tn'aly should be laid before the houses, before any 
thing stiould be eoneliided. Ijion tliis, the House of Lords 
agreed to an address, thanking her .Majesty for commiini- 
eating this to them, and for the promises she had made 
them, repealing tlie words in which they were' made : it was 
moved to add the words, “conform to her alliance;” butit 
wos said, tin; Queen assured them of that, so the repeating 
of thi'se words seemed to intimate a, distrust; and that was 
not carried. But, because there, seemed to be an ambiguity 
in the mention made of Spain and the West Indies, the 
House, (>\pressed in what sense they understood them, by 
adding these words, “ which were of the greatest importance 
to the safety and commerce of these nations.” The Com¬ 
mons made an address to the same purpose, in which they 
only named Spain and tile West Indies. 

The Lord Treasurer prevented the Duke of Devonshire, 
w'ho had preparwl a bill for giving precedence lo the Duke 
of Cambridge; for he otfereil a bill, giving precedence to 
the whole electoral family, as the children and nephews of 
the crown; and it was intimated, that bills relating lo ho¬ 
nours and precedence ought to come from the (Town; tHe 
Duke of Devon.shire would make no dispute on lliis head; 
if the thing passed, he acquiesced in the manner of pivssing 
It, only he thought it lay within the authority of thellouse. 
On this occasion the court seemed, even to an alfectation, 
to shew a particular zeal in promoting this bill; for it 
passed through both houses in two days, it being read 
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thrice in a day in them both. For all this haste, the court 
did not seem to design any such bill till it was proposed 
by others, out of whose hands they thought fit to take it. 

There were two other articles in tlie Queen’s message; by 
the one, she desired their advice and assistance, to quiet 
the uneasines.s that the peers of Scotland were under, by 
the judgment lately given; by tlie other, she complained of 
the license^ of the press, and desired some restraint might 
be put upon it. The Lords entered upon the consideration Debaip, 
of that part of the Queen’s message, that related to tlie 
peers of Scotland; and it took up almost a whole week. peen. 

The court proposed, that an expedient might be found, that 
the peers of Scotland should not sit among them by elec¬ 
tion, but by descent, in case the rest of the peers of that 
nation should consent to it: a debate followed concerning 
the articles of the union, which of them were fundamental 
and not alterable; it was said, that by the union, no private 
right could be taken away, but by the consent of tbe per¬ 
sons concerned; therefore no alteration could be made In 
the right of the peers of Scotland, unless they consented to 
it. It was afterwards debated, whether an alteration might 
be made with this condition, in case they should consent to 
it; or whether the first rise to any such alteration ought not 
to be given by a previous desire. This was not so subject 
to an ill management: the court studied to have a subse¬ 
quent consent received as sufficient; but a previous desire 
was insisted on, as visibly fairer and juster. 

The House of Commons, after the recess, entered on the Waipoi..^ 
observations of the commissioners for taking the public 
accounts; and began with Walpole, whom tlicy resolved to 
put out of the way of disturbing them in the house. The 
thing laid to his charge stood thus;—after he, as secretary of 
war, had contracted with some for forage to tbe horse that 
lay in Scotland, he, finding that the tw'o persons who con¬ 
tracted for it made some gain by it, named a friend of hi.s 
own as a third person, that he might have a share in the 
gain; but the other two had no mind to let him in to know 
(he secret of their management, so they offered him 600/. 
for his .share; he accepted of it, and the money w'as re¬ 
mitted : but they, not knowing his address, directed their 
bill to Walpole, who endorsed it, and the person con¬ 
cerned received the money: this was found out, and Wal- 
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1712. pole was charged wiUi it a.s a bribe, that he had taken for 
his own U.SC, for making the contract. Both the persons 
tliat remitted tlic money, and he who received it, were ex¬ 
amined, and alliriued that Waljiolc was neither directly nor 
indirectly concerned in the matlor; but tlie House insisted 
upon Ids having endprsed (he bill, and not only voted this 
a corruption, bid, sent him to the Tower, and expelled him 
the House. 

'Jill' ceiiMiro The next attack was on (he Duke of Marlljorough; the 
'vAeuI"’ Rioney received from tlie Jew was said to be a fraud; and 
Maiiijo- that deducted out of tlie pay of the foreign troops, was said 
'""gi'. iq i,g public money, and to be accounted for: the debate 
held long; it appeared (hat, (luring (he former war. King 
William had 50,000/. a-yearfor contingencies; it was often 
reckoned to have cost much more. The contingency, was 
tliat service which could be brought to no certain head, 
and wa.s chiefly for procuring intelligence: the Duke of 
Marlborough had only 10,000/. for the contingencies; and 
that, and all the other items joined together, amounted but 
to 80,000/. a sum much inferior to what had been formerly 
given; and yet, with this moderate expense, he had jiro- 
cured so good intelligence, that he was never surprised, 
and no party he scii(, out was ever intercepted or cut olf. 
By means of this intelligence all his designs were so well 
concerted, that he succeeded in every one of them, and, by 
many instances, the exactness of his intelligence was fully 
demonstrated. It was proved, both by witnesses, and by 
formal attestations from Holland, that ever .since the year 
1672, the Jews had made (he like present to the general of 
the states’ army; and it was understood as a perquisite 
belonging to that command : no bargain was made with the 
Jew's for the English troops, that made by the states being 
applied to them; so that it appeared, that the making such 
a present to the general wa.s customary; but that w'as de¬ 
nied; and they voted the taking that ))rc.scnt to be illegal: 
and, though he had the Queen’s warrant to receive the .six¬ 
pence in the pound, or two and a half per cent, deducted 
from the ]>ay of the foreign troops, yet that was voted to be 
unwarrantable, and that it ought to be iiccounted i'or. The 
court espoused this with such zeal, and paid so well for it, 
that it W'as canied by a great majority: upon this, many 
virulent writers (whether set on to it, or officiously studying 
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to merit by it, did not appear) threw out, in many defama- 
tory libels, a f^reat deal of their malice against the Duke of 
Marlborough: they compared him to Catiline, (o Crassus, 
and to Anthony ; and studied to repre.seiit him as a robber 
of the nation, and as a public enemy. This gave an indig¬ 
nation to all who had a .sense of gratitude, or a regard to 
justice. In one of these scurrilous papers, wotc on design 
to raise the rabble against him, one of tlie periods began 
thus: “ he was, perhaps, once fortunate.” 1 took occasion 
to let Prince Eugene see tlie spite of these writers, and 
mentioned this passage; upon which he made this pleasant 
reflection, “ that it was the greatest commendation could 
be given him, since he was always successful; so this 
implied, that in one single instance he might be fortunate, 
but that all his other successes were owing to liis conduct.” 

I upon that said, that single instance must be then his es¬ 
caping out of tlie hands of the party that took him, when he 
was sailing down the Macse in the boat. Hut their ill 
will rested not in defamation; the Queen was prevailed 
on to send an order to the attorney-general to prosecute 
him for the 15,OOOZ. that was deducted yearly out of the 
pay of the foreign troops, which he had received by her 
own warrant; but what this will end in, must be left to 
time. 

The Duke of Ormond was now declared general, and 
had the first regiment of guards; and the Earl of Rivers 
was made master of the ordinance. 

Secret inquiries were made, in order to the laying more 
load on the Duke of Marlborough, and to see whether posts peM< 'i'! u 
in the army, or in the guards were sold by liim; but nothing 'Icmi.) 
could be found : he had .suffered a practice'to go on, that 
had been begtin in the late King’s time, of letting olficers 
sell their commissions; but he had never taken any part of 
the price to himself: few thought that he had been so clear 
in that matter; for it was the only thing, in which his ene¬ 
mies were confident, that some discoveries would have been 
made to his prejudice; so that the endeavours used, to 
search into those matters, producing nothing, raised the re¬ 
putation of his incorrupt administration, more than all his 
well-wishers could have expected. Thus happy does 
sometimes the malice of an enemy prove! In this whole 
transaction we saw a new scene ol' ingratitude, acted in a 
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1712. jjiost imprudent manner; when the man, to ^hom the «a- 
tion owed more, than it had ever done, in any age, to any 
subject, or perhaps to any person whatsoever, was for 
some months pursued with so much malice: he bore it witli 
silence and patience, with an exterior that seemed always 
calm and cheerful; and, though he prepared a full vindica¬ 
tion of himself, yet he delayed publishing it, till the nation 
should return to its senses, and be capable of 'examining 
these matters, in a more impartial manner. 

TiioSfoich The Scotch lords, seeing no redress to their complaint, 
seemed resolved to come no more to sit in the House of 
holies. Peers; but the court was sensible, that their strength in 
that House consisted chiefly in them, and in the new peers: 
so pains were taken, and secret forcible arguments were 
used to them, which proved so eflectual, that after a few 
days’ absence, they came back; and continued, during the 
session, to sit in the House. They gave it out, that an ex¬ 
pedient would be found, that would be to the satisfaction of 
the peers of Scotland; but nothing of that appearing, it 
was concluded that the satisfaction was private, and per¬ 
sonal. The great arrear, into which all the regular pay¬ 
ments, both of the household and of salaries and pensions 
was left to run, made it to be generally believed, that tire 
income for the civil list, though it exceeded the establish¬ 
ment very fiir, was applied to other payments, which the 
ministers durst not own. And though secret practice on 
members had been a great while too common, yet it was 
believed, that it was at this time managed with an extra¬ 
ordinary profusion. 

Those, who wwe suspected to have very bad designs, 
applied themselves with great industry to drive on such 
bills, as they hoped would give the presbyterians in Scot¬ 
land such alarms, as might dispose them to remonstrate, 
(hat the union was broken. They passed not all at once; 
but I shall lay them together, because one and the same 
design was pursued in them all. 

A (oieraiiira A tolcration was proposed for the episcopal clergy, who 
litil'lLfgv ' would use the liturgy of the church of England; this seemed 
in Scoiiand. so reasonable, that no oppo.sition was made to it; one 
clause put in it, occasioned great complaints; the magis¬ 
trates, who by the laws were obliged to execute the sen¬ 
tences of the judicatories of their kirk, were by this act 
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lequiied to execute none of tliem. It was reasonable to 
require them to execute no sentences that might be passed 
on any, for doing what was tolerated by this act; but the 
carrying this to a general clause, took away the civil sanc¬ 
tion, which in most places is looked on as the chief, if not 
the only strength of church power. Those who were to 
be thus tolerated, were required, by a day limited in the 
act, to take the oath of abjuration ; it was well known, that 
few, if any of them, would take that oath; so to cover them 
from it, a clause was put in this act, reejuiring all Ihc pros- 
byterian ministers to take it; since it seemed reasonable, ‘'i' . 
tliat those of the legal establishment should be required to presiija- 
take that, which was now to be imposed on those, who 
were only to be tolerated. It w'as well understood, that 
there were words in the oath of abjuration, (o which the 
Presbyterians excepted. In tJic act of sut:cession, one of 
the conditions on which the successor was to be received, 
was, his being of the communion of the church of England; 
and by the oath of abjuration, the succession was sworn to, 
as limited by that act: the word “ limitation” imported only 
the entail of the crown ; but it was suggested that the par¬ 
ticle “ as” related to all tlie conditions in that act. 'Ehis w as 
spread among so many of that persuasion, that it was be¬ 
lieved a groat party among them would refuse to take it; 
so a small alteration was made by the House of Lords, of 
these words, “as was limited," into wands of the same sense, 

“ wliich was limited ;” but those who intended to excuse tlie 
episcopal party, who they knew were in the Pretender’s in¬ 
terests, from taking the oath, were for keeping in those 
words, which the presbyterians scrupled. The Commons 
accordingly disagreed to the amendment made by the Lords; 
and they receding from it, the bill passed, as it had been 
“i > t lip from the Commons. Another act passed for dis- 
c... ■ inuing the courts of judicature, during some days at 
Christmas, though the observing of holidays w'as contra¬ 
ry to their principles; this was intended only to irritate 
them. 

After that, an act w'as brought in, for the restoring of Patronasc* 
patronages; these had been taken away by an act in King 
William’s reign; it was set up by the presbyterians, from 
their first beginning, as a principle, that parishes had, from 
warrants in scripture, a right to choose their ministers; so 
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that they had always looked on the right of patronage, as 
an invasion made on that: it was therefore urged, that 
since, by the act of union, presbytery, with all its rights and 
privileges, was unalterably secured ; and since their kirk- 
session was a branch of their constitution, the taking from 
them the right of clioosing their ministers was contrary to 
that act: yet the bill passed through both houses, a small 
opposition being only made in either. By these steps the 
Presbyterians were alarmed, when they saw tlie success of 
every motion that was made, on design to weaken and un¬ 
dermine their establishment. 

Another matter, of a more public nature, was at this 
time set on foot; both houses of parliament liad in the 
year 1709, agreed in an address to the Queen, that the pro- 
testant succession might bo secured by a guarantee, in the 
treaty of ])eace; and this was settled at the Hague, to be 
one of tlie preliminaries : but when an end was put to the 
conferences at Gertruydenburgh, the Lord Townsliend was 
ordered to set on foot a treaty with the states to that ctfect. 
1'liey entertained it readily ; l)Ut at the same time they pro- 
po.scd, tliat England slmuld enter into a guarantee with them, 
to maintain their barrier; which consisted of some places 
they were to garrison, the sovereignty of which was still 
in tlie crown of Spain; and of otlier places, which had not 
belonged to that crown, at the death of King Charles the 
Second, but had been taken iii the progress of the war: 
for by their agreements with us, they bore the charge of 
the sieges, and so the places taken were to belong to them: 
these were chiefly Lisle, Tournay, Meuin, and Doway; 
and were to be kept still by them. But as for those places, 
whii'h, from the time of the treaty of the Pyrenees, belong¬ 
ed to the Spaniards; they had been so ill looked after, by 
the Spanish Governors of Flanders, who were more set on 
enriching themselves, and keeping a magnificent court at 
Brussels, than on preserving the country; that neither were 
the fortifications kept in due repair, nor the magazines fur¬ 
nished, not the soldiers paid: so that whensoever a war 
biokc out, the French made themselves very easily masters 
of places so ill kept. The states had Uicrefore proposed, 
during this war, that the sovereignty of those places should 
continue still to belong to the crown of Spain; but they 
should keep garrisons in the strongest and the most ex- 
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posed, in particular those that lay on the Lys and the 
Schcld; and for the maintaining this, they asked 100,000/. 
a-year from those provinces; by which means they would 
be kept better and cheaper than ever they had been, while 
they were in the hands of the Spaniards: they also asked 
a free passage for all the stores, that they should send to 
those placesk. This seemed to be so reasonable, that since 
the interest of England, as well as of the states, required 
that this frontier should be carcl'ully maintained, tlie minis¬ 
try were ready to hearken to itit was objected, that in 
case of a war between England and the states, tlie trade 
of those provinces would be wholly in the hands of tlie 
Dutch; but this had been settled in the great truce, whicli, 
by the mediation of Erance and England, was made be¬ 
tween the Spaniads and the states; there was a provisional 
«rdcr therein made, for the freedom of trade in those pro¬ 
vinces ; and tliat was turned to a perpetual one, by the 
peace of Munster. King Charles of Spain liad agreed to 
die main of tlie barrier; some places on the Scheld were 
not necessary for a frontier, but the states insisted on them, 
as necessary to maintain a communication willi the fron¬ 
tier: the King of Prussia excepted likewise tosomeirlaces 
in the Spanish (luelder. The Lord Towushend thought, . 

(hat these were such inconsiderable objections, that though 
his instructions did not come up to every particular, yet he 
signed the treaty,known by the name of the Barrier Treaty; 
by it the States bound themselves to maintain the Queen’s 
title to her dominions and the protestant succession, with 
their whole force: and England was reciprocally bound to 
assist them in maintaining this barrier. 

The mercenary writers, that were hired to defend the ii was nmi- 
peace then jirojected witli France, attacked this treaty with 
great virulence, and by arguments that gave just suspi¬ 
cions of black designs. They said it was a disgrace to 
this nation to engage any other state to secure the succes¬ 
sion among us, which perhaps we might see cause to alter; 
whereas by this treaty, the states had an authority given 
them to interpose in our counsels. Tt was also said, that 
if the states were put in possession of all those strong 
towns, they might shut us out from any share of trade in 
them, and might erect, our manufactures in provinces very 
capable of them; but it was answered, that this could not 
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be done as long as this treaty continued in force, unless 
the sovereign of the country should join with them against 
U.S. Some objected to the settlement made at Munster, as 
a transaction when we were in such confusion at home 
that we had no minister there; but that treaty had only 
rendered the truce, and the provisional settlement made 
before by the mediation of England, perpeijial; and we 
had since acquiesced in that settlement for ab^ove sixty 
years. By examining into the particulars of the treaty, it 
appeared, that in some inconsiderable matters, the Lord 
Townshend had gone beyond the letter of his instructions, 
in which he had so fully satisfied the ministry, that though 
upon his first signing it, some exceptions had been taken, 
yet these were passed over, and the treaty was ratified in 
form. 

But the present ministry had other views.: (hey designed 
to set the Queen at liberty from her engagements by these 
alliances, and to disengage her from treaties. The House 
of Commons went now very hastily into several resolutions, 
that were very injurious to the states: they pretended, they 
had failed in the performance of all agreements, with rela¬ 
tion to the service, both at sea and land; and the troops, 
that were to have been furnished in Portugal and Savoy, as 
well as the subsidies due to those princes. They fell next 
on tlic barrier treaty ; they gave it out, tliat the old minis-., 
try designed to bring over an army from Holland, whenso¬ 
ever they should, for other ends, pretend that (he protestant 
succession w’as in danger; and it was said, there was no 
need of any foreign assistance to maintain it. In the de¬ 
bate, it was insisted on, that it could be maintained salcly 
no other way; it was not to be doubted, but the King of 
France would assist the Pretender-; England was not in¬ 
clined to keep up a standing army, iti time of peace, to re¬ 
sist him; so that we could not be so safe any other way, 
as by having the states engaged, to send over their army, if 
it should be necessary. But reason is a feeble thing, to 
bear down resolutions already taken; so the House of Com¬ 
mons voted the treaty dishonourable, and injurious to Eng¬ 
land ; and that the Lord Townshend had gone beyond his 
instructions in signing it: and that he and all, who Iiad ad¬ 
vised and ratified that treaty, were public enemies to the 
kingdom. These votes w'cre carried by a grcal-.raajoritv, 

6 
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and were looked on as strau^'o preludes to a peace. W'lien 
(be states heard, what, exceptions were (akeii totlu' harrier 
treaty, they wrote a very re.spectful letter to tlie Queen, in 
in which they oll'ered to explain or inollil'y any part of it, 
that was wroii"- understood ; but the manatiers of the House 
of Commons got all their votes to be digested, into a well- 
composed, intlaming rejrresentation, which was laid before 
the Quee» ; by iQ all the allies, but most particularly the 
states, were charged for having failed in many jrarticnlars, 
contrary to their engagements; 4hey also laid before the 
Queen the votes (hey had made, with ladation to (he barrier 
treaty; and that they might name a great sum, (hat would 
make a deep impression on the nation (which was ready to 
receive all things implicitly from them) they said Ihigland 
had been, during the war, overcharged 1!),(M)(),000/. layond 
what they ought to have paid; all which was cast im the 
old ministry. 

The slates, in ;in.swer to all this, drew uj) a large memo-s'!'!' ’- 
rial, in which every particular in the representation was ex-11!™!!,.!,,-v 
arnined, and fully answered : they sent it over hr (heir en¬ 
voy, who pn'sented it to the Queen; but no notice was 
takmi of it—tin; end was already served ; and the entc'i ing 
into a discussion about it, could hav<^ no other elfect, but to 
confound those who drew it. The two (irst heads of (he 
states’ memorial, that related to the service at sea and in 
Flanders, were jrrinted here, and cojitained a ftdl answer 
to all that was charged on them as to thos(' matters, to the 
ample conviction of all who examined the jrartiiailars. I’he 
House of Commons saw the elfect this was like to have ; so 
they voted it a false, malicious, scandalous, and injurious 
jraper, and that the printing it was a breach ol' privilege: 
and to stop the printing the other heads, they put the printer 
in prison; this was a confutation, to which no reply could 
be made: yet it seemed to be a confevssion, that their re¬ 
presentation could not be justified, when the answer to it 
was so carefully stifled. The House of Commons went 
next to repeal the naturalization act, in which they met 
with no opposition. 

The S(df-denying bill was brought into the House of Com- Tto s. if ite- 
mons; and, as was ordinary, it passed easily there: the 
scandal of corruption was how higher than ever; for it was 
believed, men were not only bribed for a whole session, but 

VOL. IV. 2q 
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Lad new bribes for parlienlar votes, 'flic twelve new 
peers being brought into the House of Loids, bad irritated 
so many there, that for l.wo days, I)y all the judgments that 
could be made of tlie House, the bill was liL('Iy to have 
passed that House; but upon some prevailing arguments, 
sccretlyand dexterously applied to some Iord.'.,an alteration 
was made in it, by whicli it was lost: for wlicreas tlie Ijill, 
as it stood, W'as to take place after the <Wtermii)a(>on of the 
present parliament, this was altered, so as tliat it should 
take place after the demise of the Queen; so it was no 
more thought on. 

Tin: House of Commons voted 2,000,0(10/. (o Ire raised by 
a.lottery; tor vvtiichafund was created (hat miglit pay both 
principal and interest in thirty-two years. 

1 look ncxi to Utrecht, where (he trealy was opened ; (ho 
Emperor and tlu' empire sent (heir ministers very late and 
unwillingly thitlier; but (hey submitted (o (he necessity of 
tlieir alfairs ; yet with this condition, that (he Erench pro¬ 
posals (ftrr .so the propositions that were (iunicrly called 
preliminaries, came to be named) should Ire no ground to 
proceed on ; and tha(. a new treaty should be entered on, 
without any regard to them. It was also agreed, to save 
the loss of time iit settling (he ecremoiiia), (hat the plcnipo- 
tendaries should assume no eliaracter of dignity, till all 
matters were adjusted, ami made ready for signing. The 
1st of January was the day named for o|)eniiig the con¬ 
gress ; but they waited some time for tire allies: itr the Irc- 
ginning of February, O.S., the Freuclt made (heir proposals 
in a very high strain. 

Tlrey promised, that at tire srgtrittg of (he Irraity, they 
would own the Qitecn artd the siicccssiott t<r tire crown, as 
she should direct; Spain and the West Judies were to re¬ 
main with King J’Jrilip; the dontinioirs in Italy, with the 
Islands, excr']rt Sicily, were to go (rt the fintperor; audjlie 
Spanish KeUimiatrds to tire Elector of Jlavaria; the trade 
was to be regrrlated, as it was befrtre the war; some places 
in Canada were to berestorrrd to Ettglarid, with the freedom 
of fishery itr Ncwfituitdlattd ; but Placentia was to r ctrrnin 
with the French; Duttkirk was olfcred to be demolished; 
but Lisle and Toutnay were to be given tor i(; (he s(atcs 
were to have their dciii.mds lo! tiie bar rier ; and (he i'roniicr 
between France, the Lmpiic, aiut Italy, was to he the same 
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that it was before the war; by whicli Laiulau, Fenestrella, 
and Exilles, were to be restored to Franec. Tlicse demands 
were as extravagant, as any that France could have made, 
in the most prosperous stale of their alfairs: this fdlcd the 
allies with indignation, and heightened the jealousy they 
had of a secret understanding ludween the courts of Eng¬ 
land and Francc. 

lint a freat change happened in the alfairs of France at TiieiUaiUot 
this very time, that their plenipotentiaries were making 
these demands at Utrecht. Thh Jlauphiness was taken 
suddenly ill of a surfeit, as it was given out, and died in 
three days; and within three or four days after that, the 
Dauphin himself died; and in a tew days after him his 
eldest son, about live or six years old, died likewise; and 
his second son, then about three years old, was thought to 
be in a dying condition. These deaths coming so quick 
one after another, struck that court. I'hc King himself 
was for some days ill, but he soon recovered. Such re¬ 
peated strokes \^ ('re looked on with amazement. Poison 
was suspected, as is usual upon all such occasions; and 
the Duke of Orleans was generally charged with it. He 
was believed tr> have dealt much in chymistry, and was an 
ambitious prince. While he was in Spain, at the head of 
King J’hilip’s army, he formed a project to set him aside, 
and to make himself King of Spain; in which, as the Lord 
Townshend told me, he went so far, that he tried to engage 
Mr. Stanhope to press the Queen and the states to assist 
him, promising to break with France, and to marry King 
Charles’s dowager: this came to be discovered; he was 
upon that called out of Spain; and it was thought, that the 
only thing that saved him was the King’s kindness to his 
natural daughter whom he had married. The King not 
ouh pas.sed it over, but soon after he obliged the Duke of 
lleriy to marry his daughter. Such carr; had that old King 
taken to corrupt the blood of France with the mixture of 
his spifrious issue. King Philip was not at all pleased 
with tire alliance; but wrote to his elder brother, expo.s- 
tulating for his not opposing the marriage more vigorously, 
with w Inch he professed himself so displeased, that he could 
not be brought to congratulate upon it. This letter was 
sent from Madrid to Paris; but was intercepted and sent 
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to li.mcloaa, and IVoin (liciico lo the Hague: Ur. Hare 
told me he read (he original letter. 

The Duke of Burgundy, when he beenine dauphin, uji- 
on hi.s lather’s death, had been let into the understand¬ 
ing the secia'ts of government'; and as was given out, he 
liad on many occasions exjires.seil a deep .sen.se of the mi- 
.series of the people with great sentiments of jii.stiee. lie 
had likewise, in .some di.sputes that (Cardinal dt Noailles 
had with the Jesuits, espoused his inlr‘resls, ami protected 
him. It was also believed, that he retained a great all'ec- 
tion to the Archbishoit of Cambray, who.se fable of Tele- 
inachus carried in it the noblest ma.\ims irossible, for the 
conduct of a wise and good prince, and set forth that 
station in shining characters, but which were the reverse of 
Louis the Tourteenth's whole life and reign, '.riiese things 
gave the French a just sen.sc of the loss tliey had in his 
death, and the apprehensions ol' a minority, afler’such a 
reign, struck them with a great consternation. These deaths, 
in so critical a time, seemed to portend, that all the vast 
scheme which the King of Friuicc had formed with so 
much perlidy and bloodshed, was in a fair way to be soon 
blasted; but 1 will go no further in so dark a prospect. 

The French propo.sitions raised, among the true English, 
a just indignation ; more particularly their putting otf th(' 
owning the Queen, till the treaty came to be signed. The 
Lord Treasurer, to soften this, said, he, saw a letter, in 
which the King of France acknowledged her Queen; this 
was a confession that there was a private corrcs])ondcnce 
between them ; yet the doing it, by a letter, was no legal 
act. In excuse of this, it w as .said, that the late. King was 
not owned by the French, till the treaty of llyswick came 
to be signed ; but there was a mediator in that treaty, 
with whom our jrlenipotentiaries only negotiated; whereas 
there was no mediator at Utn'chl; .so that the Queen was 
now, without any interposition, treating with a prince, 
who did not own iier right to the crown. The propo.sitions 
made by the I'rencli were treated here with the greatest 
scorn; nor did the ministers protend to .say any thing in 
excuse for them: and an address was made to the Queen, 
expressing a just indignation at such a proceeding, promis¬ 
ing her all assistance in carrying on the war, till she should 
arrive at a just and honourable peace. 
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The allies did oiler their demands next, which ran as 
high another w ay. The Emperor asked the whole Siranish 
monarchy: England asked the rr'sloring NewConndland, mandsofiij.' 
and the demolishing Uunkirk : (he slates asked their whole 
barriei*; and every ally asked satislaelion to all the other 
allies, as well as lo hiin.sell'. England and the states de¬ 
clared, that they demanded Spain and the West Indies for 
the Emiwror ; so the high ])attcrn set hy the E’reneh in 
their demands, was to the fall imitated hy the allies. The 
French set a day for olfering their answer; Init when the 
day came, instead of olfering an iinswer in writing, they 
proj)osed lo enter into verbal conferences upon the de¬ 
mands made r)n both sides: this had indeed been prac¬ 
tised in treaties where mediators interposed; but that wa.s 
not done (ill (he main ])oin(s were secretly agreed to. 

The allies rejected this pro])osi(ion, and demanded spe- 
citic an.swers in writing; so, (ill (he beginning of May, 

(he treaty went on in a \ery languid manner, in many fniit- 
less meetings, the I’reneh always saying they had yet re¬ 
ceived no other orders; so that the negotiation (here was 
at a bill stand. 

The preparations for (he camiraign were carried on by E.iima- 
the Em))eror and the states with all possible vigour, rrmce cain|.;u!;ii. 
Eugene staid three months in England, in a fruitless nego¬ 
tiation w ith our court, and was sent liai k with general and 
ambiguous promises. 'I'he states gave him the supreme 
command of their army, and assured him that, in tlie 
execution of (he iirojeet tliat was concerted among them, 
he .should be ])ut under no restraint by (lieir deputies or 
generals, and that no ces.sation of arms should be ordered 
till all was settled liy a general jieaee. The Duke of t)r- 
nunid fidlowed him in April, well .satislied lioth with his 
instructions and his appointments; for lie had (he same 
allowances that had been lately voted eriininal in (he Duke 
of Marlborough. 

At this time the I’retender wa.s taken ill id'(he .small-pox: tir- I’l.- 
he recovered id' them ; liiil his sister, who was taken with 
the same disease, died of it. She was, by all (hat knew 
her, admired as a most extraordinary person in all re- 
spects; insomuch, that a very great character wa.s spread 
of her by those who talked but indifferently of (he Pre¬ 
tender himself: thus he lost a great strength which she pro- 
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cured to him, from all who saw or conversed with her. I 
turn next to give an account of tlie convocation. 

There wa.s a doubt suggested, whether the; Queen's li¬ 
cense did still .subsist, after a jnorogation by a royal writ: 
the Attorney-General gave his opinion, that it was still in 
force; upon which the bishops went on with the resolution, 
in which the fcuincr session bad ended, and sent back to 
the lower house a [lapei- which had been sent to fhe\u from 
lhathou.se in the former session, with such amendnients as 
they thought proper: bAt then Altcrbury started a new 
notion, that as, in a session of ])arliamenl, a prorogation 
put an end to all matters not tinished, so that they rvere to 
begin all a-iunv; the same rule was to be applied to con¬ 
vocations in pur.suance of bis favourite notion, that the 
proceedings in jraiiiament were lik<'wise to be ob.served 
amongst (hem. The bishops did not agrei' to tin's; for, 
upon searching tlieir books, they found a course of pre¬ 
cedents to the contrary: and the schedule, by which the 
Archbishop prorogued (hem, when (he royal wri( was sent 
him, did, in express words, continue all things in the state 
in which (hey were then, to (heir next meeting. Vet this 
did not .satisfy Atterbnry and his party; so (he lower house 
ordered him to lay tin- matter before the Attorney-General 
tor his opinion; he did that very partially, for he did not 
shew him the paper .sent down by the bishops; he only 
gave him a very defective ab.stract of it, whereupon the 
Attornoy-Gcneral gave him such an answer as he desired ; 
by which it wa.s very plain, that he was not rightly in¬ 
formed about it. The bi.shops resolved to adhere to the 
method ol’ foiTner convocations, and not to begin matters 
afre.sh that had been formerly near finished; by this means 
they were at a full stop, so that tiu'y coyld not determine 
tho.se points which had been recommended to them by the 
Queen ; but they entered upon new ones ; there was then a 
bill, in the tion.se of parliament, for building fifty new 
churches in and about London and \V'’e.s(niin.s(er; .so an 
otlice, for consecrating churches and churchyards, was 
prepared: and probably this will be all the fruit that (he 
church will reap from this convocation. 

The censure that was passed on ^V hi.ston’s book, in the 
former session, had been laid before the Queen in due 
form for her.approbatiou: but at the opening of this .ses- 
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sion ill December, the bisbojis iiiiding that, no return was 
come from the throne in that matter, sent, two of tlieir iiurn- ^ 
lier to receive her Majesty's pleasure in it. Tlic Arch - (jno™. 
bishop beirif; so ill of the gout, that he came not among us 
all that wiiitiT. The Queen hud put the censure, that v t; 
had .sent her, into the hands of some of her ministers, but 
could not remeiuber to w horn slie gave if; so a new ex¬ 
tract of it was sent, to her ; and she said she Avoiild send 
her pleasure, upon it very speedily; but none came during 
the session, so all i’urlher proieedings against him were. 

.stopped, .since the Queen did not contirm the step that we 
had made : this was not unacceptable to some of us, and 
to myself in particular. I was gone into my dioee.se when 
that censure was pas.sed ; and 1 have ever thought, that the 
true interest of the Christian religion was best consulted, 
when nice disputing about mysteries uas laid aside and 
forgotten. 

'J’hero appis'ired, at this time, an inclination in man\ of ‘'""' i'"' 
the clergy, to h nearer a|>|)r('aeh towurus the church ol „itiit ri.rcT 
Rome. IJieks, an ilMemix re<l Juan, mIio uas Jiow at. the 1“'- 
head ol the juco)>ito party, had in several books j)roinoled 
a notion, that there was a proyier sacrilicc made in tlm 
cucharist, and had, on many occasions, studied to le.sscn 
our aversion to popery. The supremacy of the crown in 
ecclesiastical matters, and the method in which tlie Hefoi- 
mation was carried, was oiu nly condemned. One Erctt 
had jneached a sermon in several ot the pulpits of Lon- 
»lou, which he afterwards jirintcd, in which he pressed tlu' 
necessity of i>ricstly absolution, in a strain beyond what 
was prctcndi^d to oven in the church of Rome. He said 
no rcjicntauci; could serve without it, and allirmcd that 
tile priest was ve.stcd with the .same jiower of pardoning 
that our iSaviour liinuself had. A motion was made in the 
lower house of convocation to censure this; hut it was so 
ill supported, that it was let fall. Another conceit was 
taken up of the invalidity of lay baptism, on which several 
hooks liave been writ; nor was the dispute a trilling one; 
since by this notion, the teachers among the dissenters 
passing for laymen, this went tb the re-baptizing them and 
their congregations. 

Dodwcll gave Uie rise to this conceit; he was a very Dminiiiv 
learned man, and led a strict life; he seenjed to hunt”'’''""' 
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1 ^ 12 . after paradoxes in all his writings, and broached not a few; 
he thought none coidd be saved, but those who, by the sa¬ 
craments, had a federal right to it; and that these were the 
seals of the covenant: so that he left all, who died without 
(he saciiuucnts, to the uncovenanted mercies of God; and 
(o this he added, that none had a right to give the sacra- 
meii's, but those who were commissioned to it; and these 
\\ei(' the apostles, and after them bishops and priests or- 
d,lined by them: it followed upon this,.(hat sacraments ad¬ 
ministered by others wert' of no value, lie jiursued these 
nolion.s so far, that he asserted that the souls of men were 
natuially mortal, but that the immortalizing virtue was con¬ 
veyed by bapti.sm, given by persons episcopally ordained. 
-Vnd yet, after all this, which carried the epi.scopal function 
so high, he did not lay the original of that government on 
any in.strnction or warrant in the scripture; but thought it 
was set up in tiu' beginning of the .second century, after (he 
apostles were all dead. He wrote very doubtfully of tiie 
time, in which the canon <d'(he New 'J'estanient was set¬ 
tled; he thought it was not bel'ore (he .second century, and 
tliat an extraordinary inspiration was continued in the 
churches to that very time, to Which be ascribed the origi¬ 
nal of episcopacy. This strange and jirecarious system 
was in great r redit among us ; and (he nece.ssity of the sa¬ 
crament, and (he invalidity of ecclesia.stical functions, when 
performed by persoms, who were not episcopally ordained, 
were entertained by many with great applause: this made 
the dissenters pass for no Christians, and put all thoughts 
of reconciling them to us far out of view: and .several little 
books were spread about (he nation to prove the necessity 
of re-baptizing (hem, and that (hey were in a state of dam¬ 
nation till (hat was done; but few were, by these argu¬ 
ments, prevailed upon to be re-ba[)(ized : this struck even 
at the baptism by midwives in (he church of Home; which 
was practised and connived at here in England, till it was 
objected in the conference, held at Hampton Court, soon 
after King James the First's acee.ssion to the crown, and 
baptism was not till (hen limited to piirsons in orders : 
nothing of this kind was so much as mentioned in (he year 
1660, when a great part of the nation had been baptized by 
dis.scnters: but it was now promoted with much heat. 

The bislu^ps thought it necessary to put a stoii to this 
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new and extravagant doctrine; so a declaration was agreed ^^‘ 2 . 
to, first against the irregularity of all baptism by persons 
wlio were not in holy orders, but that yet, according to the designeiiT 
practice of the primitive church, and the constant usasre of ""I''™"'''® 

I 1 I • i"* 1 -1 i • y • I re-baiiti/uig 

tlie < hur< h of Itngland, no baptism (in or with water, in the dissouiers. 
name of (he father. Son, and Holy Ghost) ought to be 
reili'iati'd. "I’lie Aichbislioii of ti ortv at lirst agreed to this; 
soil wa«i resolved lo publish i(, in 1 he name of all the bi- 
siiops of Knglaiid ; but he was prevailed on to change his 
niiiiil: and rel'used lo- sign it, •pretending that this would 
encourage irregular baptism ; so the Archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury, with most (d'the bishops of his province, resolved to B“iUie 
oiler it to (he convocation. It was agreed to in the upper noTa^e^o 
house, the Bishop of llochester only di.sseiitiiig: but when‘‘■ 
it was .sent lo the lower liou.se, they would not so much as 
take it into consideration, but laid it aside, thinking that it 
would encourage those who struck at the dignity of the 
priesthood. 'I liis was all that passed in convocation. 

'I'he .supplies demanded were given, in all about six mil- c.mi sup- 
lions ; there were two lotteries of J,800,000/. apiece, besides 
(he four shillings in the jioiiiid, and the malt bill. A motion 
was maile for a clause, lobe put in one (d'the lottery bilks, 
for a commission to inquire into (he value and consideration 
ofall the grants made by Iving William. The ministers ap- 
jnehended the dillicully of carrying a money bill, with a 
la(k lo it, ihrough the House <d Lords; so they prevailed 
lo get it .separated tioia (he money bill, and .sent up in a 
particular one; and undertook to carry it. When it came 
u|) to the House ol Lords, a great inu ty was made against 
it; (hose w ho continued to pay a respect lo the memory of 
king \\ illiam, thought it was a very unbccomiiig return to 
lihii, who had delivered the nation from slavery and popery, 
to cast so particular an indignity on his grants; the bill 
made all its .stejis through the House of Lords to tlie last, 
with a small majority of one or two. The Earl of Notting¬ 
ham was absent the first twef days, but came to the House 
on the last; he said, he always thought flio.se grants were 
too large, and very unseasonably made, but he thought 
t here ought to be an e(pial way of proceeding in that mat¬ 
ter; they ought either to resume them all, or to bring all 
concerned in them to an eciual composition: he therefore 
could not apjirov e ol this bill, which, by a very clear con.se- 

v Ol.. iv. i li 
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quence, would put it in the power of a fellow-subject to re¬ 
sume or to cover grants at his pleasure; and so it would 
put the persons, concerned in the grants, into too great a 
dependance on him. At the last reading of the bill, seveiily- 
eight, in person or by proxy, were for die bill, and as many 
were against it: the votes being equal, by the rule of the 
House, die negative carried it: so, for that time, the bill 
was lost. I 

During the session, reports W'ere often given out, that all 
things were agreed, and .that the treaty was as good as 
finished: but new stories were set on foot, and pretended 
delays, to put off die expectation of peace: however, in 
the end of May, we were surprised with letters from the 
camp, which told us, that the army of the allies being joined, 
was twenty-five thousand men stronger than the French ; 
an advantage that they never had before during the whole 
course of the war: that Prince Eugene therefore propo.s- 
cd, that they should march towards the head of the .Scheld, 
where the French army lay, and, upon their advancing, the 
French would be obliged eidier to venture on action or to 
retire; and in that case Cainbray would be left open to the 
allies to sit down before it. The council of war agreed to 
this; but, to their great surprise, the Duke of Ormond 
shewed orders not to act oflensively against the French ; 
he seemed to be very uneasy with these orders, hut said 
he must obey them. This was much resented by the whole 
army, and by the ministers of the allies at the Hague and at 
Utrecht; and it struck us here in Enghuid with amazement. 

Motions were made upon it in both hoinscs of parlia¬ 
ment; for it seemed we were neither to have peace nor 
war; so it was proposed, that an addre.ss should bo made 
to the Queen, that .she would set the Duke of Ormond at 
liberty to act in concurrence with the other generals, and 
carry on the war so as to obtain a good peace. Those who 
opposed this, asked what proofs they had of what was said 
concerning the Duke of Ormond’s orders; they had only 
private letters, which were not produced: so it was said 
there was not ground enough to found an address upon, 
which ought not to be made on bare reports. The minis¬ 
ters would neither confess nor deny the matter, pretending 
the oath qf secrecy; yet they affirmed the Duke of Or¬ 
mond was at liberty to cover a siege. 
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ITiat which prevailed in both houses to hinder the ad- 
dress was, that the ministers in both did affirm that the a 
peace was agreed on, and would be laid before them jn peao« dis- 
three or four days: it was upon that suggested that thistT/LorY 
must be a separate peace, since the allies knew nothing of 
it. The Lord Treasurer said, a separate peace was so 
base, so knavish, and so viljanous a thing, that every one 
who serv<:fl the Queen knew they must answer it with their 
heads to the nation ; but it would appear to be a safe and 
a glorious peace, much more to the honour and interest 
of the nation, tiian the preliminaries that were agreed to 
three years before: he also affirmed that the allies knew 
of it, and were satisfied mth it; so the motion fell, and 
all were in great expectation to see what a few days would 
produce. In order to this, it was proposed to examine 
into all the proceedings at the Hague, and at Gertruyden- 
burgh, in the years 1709 and 1710 : this was set on by a 
represt-ntation made by the Earl of Strafford, for he affirm¬ 
ed, in tilt; House of Lords, that those matters had not been 
fairly represented : he said he had his information from one 
of the tw 0 who had been employed in those conferences; 
by this it was plain he meant liuys. Lord Towiishend had 
informed the House, that those who had treated with the 
French at Gertriiydenburgh did, at their return, give an ac¬ 
count of their negotiation to the ministers of the allies, in 
the pensioner's presence, before they reported it to the 
states themselves; but upon this, the Earl of Strafford said, 
they had been first secretly with the pensioner, who direct¬ 
ed them both what to say, and what to suppress. Upon 
this, the House made an address to the Queen, desiring her 
to lay before them all that passed at that time, and in that 
iK'gotiation; but nothing followed upon this, for it was said 
to be de.signed only to amuse the House. 

Siiqrrises <nme at this time quick one after another. At Tiie Que™, 
lifrecht, on tlic 2d of .lune, N. S., the plenipotentiaries of 
th(^ states expostulated with the Bishop of Bristol, upon Biistoi,said 
the orders sent to the Duke of Ormond: he answered, he , 

knew nothing of them ; but said he had received a letter, hertreaiiti 
two days before, from the Queen, in which she complained 
that, notwithstanding all the advances she had made, to 
engage the states to enter witli her upon a plan of peace, 
they had not answered her as they ought, and as she hoped 
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ins. they would have done: therel'ote she did iiotv think horsolf 
at liberty to enter into separate measures, to obtain a 
peace for her own convenience. The plenipotentiaries 
said, tliis was contrary to all their alliances and treaties; 
they thought that, by tlie deference (hey had shewc'd lier 
on all occasions, they had merited much better usage from 
her; they knew nothing of any advances made to them on 
a plan of peace. The Bisho)) replied, that, coiisideriiig tlie 
conduct of (he stafe.s, the Queen thought herself disengaged 
from all alliances and engagements with them : the Bisliop 
did not in express words name (he barrier treaty; luit he 
did not except it; so tliey reckoned it was included in the 
general words he had used. This did not agree with what 
the Lord Treasurer had send in tlie House of Lord.s: and 
when the states’ Lnvoy complained to him of the.si* decla¬ 
rations made them by the Bishop, all tin- answer he made 
was, that he was certainly in a very bad humour when he 
talked at that rate. 

'riicQii.Mii On the .'ith of June, the Queen ciiine to (he parliament, 
nifprrhd- "**’*^^ terms a peiiee might be had. King 

ineiit (iie Philip wus to renoiuice the succession to the crown of 

place' Prance if it should devoh e on him ; and this was to e.xecnte. 

it.self, by putting the ne.xt to him into the succes.sion : Sicily 
was to be .separated from Spain, though it was not yet 
settled who should have it. 'Fhe protestant succiission 
was to be .secured, and he who had pretended to (he 
crown, was no more to be supported. Dunkirk was to be 
demolished, and Newfoundland to be delivered to Pngland. 
Gibraltar and Port Alahon were to remain in our hands : 
we were also to have the asxiento, a word importing (he 
furnishing the Spanish West. Indii's with slaves from .Africa. 
The Dutch were to have their barrier, except two or three 
places; and due regard would be had to all our allies. 
A.i.ircssej Both houses agreed to make addresses ol' (hanks to the 
oi hc.ih Queen for communicating this plan to them, di-siring her to 
it. tinish it: an addition to the.se last words, “ in conjunction 

with her allies,” was moved in both houses, that so there 
might be a guarantee settled for (lie maintaining the terms 
of the treaty; but it was rejected by a great majority in 
both house.s. It was said, in opposition to it, that it w ouid 
subject the Queen and the whole treaty to Uie pleasure of 
the allies, who might prove backward and intractable: and 
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since England liad borne the greatest share of the burthen 
of iJie war, it was reasonable- that tlie Queen sliould be the 
arbiter of lire ))eaee. On the other hand it was said, tliat 
if tile allies did not enter into a guarantee, we must depend 
on the tiiilh of the Ereiich, and be at their mercy; and so 
have nothing to trust to, but the promises of a court noted, 
in a course of many years, for a train of ])ertidy. But many 
had fornn*! an obstinate resolution to get out of the war 
on any terms : so nothing that was offered, that .seemed to 
obstruct the amving .speedily at tliat end, was heard with 
patience ; and no regard was had to the faith of treaties : 
yet both houses observed one caution, not to express their 
being .satislied with tlie plan of the peace, Ihougii it was 
covertly insinuated. Mention was also made of our treaties 
with our allii's, and of the protestant succession: the Lords, 
who had all along ]notesled against the .steps that the 
court had taken, entered the reasons of their protesting 
against the negative ]iut on adding the words, “ in conjunc¬ 
tion w ith her allies," and on the former vole, concerning the 
orders sent to the Duke of Ormond: the.se carried in them 
such just ami .severe rellectioiLs on the ministry, as running 
the nation into an open breach of all public trust, and put¬ 
ting everv thing into the hands of the French, that, by the 
strength of the majority, they were expunged: yet they 
were jirinted, and cojiies of them were sent over the nation ; 
but nothing could break through that insensibility which 
had .stupilied the people. A new .set of addresses ran 
about full of gross llallmv, magnifying the present conduct, 
with severe rellections on flic former ministry', which some 
carried back to King M'illiam's reign: .some of the.se ad¬ 
dresses mentioned the protestant succession, and the hou.se 
of Hanover, with zeal; others did it more coldly; and 
.some made no mention at all of it. And it was univer.sally 
believed, that no addresses were .so acceptable to the mi¬ 
nisters as those of the last sort. 

About the middle of June, the session of parliament Tiicrna . i 
came to an end : the Queen, in her speech, said, she was 
glad to find they ajiproved of her scheme of peace, though 
tliat was in none of the addrcs.ses; many who intended to 
merit by their officious zeal, had indeed magnified it in both 
houses, but it was not in either of their addresses. The 
Ikirl of Stratford was again sent over to induce the states 
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to accept the offers that the French were making, and to 
consent to a cessation of arms. 

Til.' Dntp Prince Eugene ordered Qnesnoy to he besieged ; and he, 

ni iirmoiMi j,j conjiinclion with the Duke of Ormond, covered the 
a.*',,, 

ofSiesfo; but when the place was so straitened, that it could 
j,y( -ibove two oc ttircc davs, (lie Duke of Ormond 

sent rnnee Eugene word, that he had orders to proclaim a 
cessation of arms for tv*o months. J’rince Eugene disa¬ 
greeing to this, he siifnitied his orders (o ail the German 
troops that were in the Queen’s pay: hut the slates and 
the Empi'ror had foreseen that this might liappcn, and had 
negotiated so effectually with the princes, to whom these 
troops belonged, that they had sent orders to their generals 
fo conlinne wilh Prince Eugene, and to obey his command. 
Hiis they rcjiresentcd to the Duke of Ormond, and lie 
niwn that told them, (hey should neither have bread nor 
pay, nor their arrear.s, if they refused to obey his orders: 
this last seemed unjust, since they had served hitherto ac¬ 
cording to agreement; so that their arri'ars could not he 

Qonmiy detained wilh any colour of justice. Quesiioy capitulated, 
and the garri.son were madi' ])risoiicrs of war. It was said, 
that the court of France liad jiroiniscd to put Dunkirk in 
the Queen's hands, as a sure pledge of performing all that 
that they had stipulated, in order to a general jieace: (his 
was c\e,eiiled in the hegirujiiig of July, and a body of 
our troops, with a sipiadron of ships, were sent to take 
po.sscssion of the place. Tire Duke of tlrmoiid made a 
second atteinjrt on the generals of the German troops, to 
see if they would agree to tlui ce.ssafion of arras; but they 
excused themselves upon the orders (hoy had ret^eived from 
their masters: so he proclaimed the cessation at (he head of 
the English troops, upon which he separated himself from 
Prince Eugene’s army, and retired to (fhent and Bruges, 
possessing himself of them. The fortified places, neartlic 
frontier, had orders to let the officers pass through, but not 
fo .suffer the troops to possess themselves of them. The 
withdrawing the Englisli forces in this manner from the 
eoniedeiate army was censured, not only a.s a maniie.st 
breach of faith and of treaties, but as treacherous in the 
highest and basest degree. The Duke of Ormond had 
given the states such assurances of his going along with 
them through the whole campaign, that he was let into the- 
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secrets of all their counsels, wliicli, by that conlidetice, were 
all known to the bVencli; and, if the auxiliary Gisnian 
troops had not been prepared to disoliey his orders, it was 
believed he, in conjunction with the French army, would 
have forced the states to coini; into new measures. But 
tliat was happily prevented. Vet all this conduct of our 
general was applauded at home as great, just, and \\i.se; 
and our i*'.oi>ie were led to think it a kind oftriumphy upon 
Dunkirk’s being put into our hands, not considering that 
we had more truly put ourselves into the hands of the 
French, by this open bieach of I'ailb; after which, the con¬ 
federates cr)idd no longer trust or depend on us. .Nor was 
this only the act of the court and ministry, but it be< ame 
the act of the nation, which, by a general voice, did not 
only approve of it, but apj)laud it. 

Prince Flugene’s next attempt was n])on Landrecy, in lytiinliecy 
which it seemed probable that he would succeed; but this '“'’’••e*'*- 
prospect, and indeed the whole eampaign, had a fatal re¬ 
verse. There was a body of eight or ten thousand men 
posted at Denain, on the Scheld, commanded by the Fiul 
of Albemarle, to .secure tlie conveying Inead and ammuni¬ 
tion to the army, and to the si(!ge. \ illars made a motion 
as if he designed to give Prince Fiigcne battle; but after 
a feint tluit way, he turned quick upon tliis body, that lay 
on botli sides of tlie river, with only one bridge of pon¬ 
toons : the rest had been sent to tlie siege of Landrecy, 
and there was not a sujiply of more liroiight. That bridge, ^ 
with the weight that was on it, luoke; so the bodies could m ivn iln 
not be joined. But military men assured me, that it it had 
not been for that misidriunc, V illars’s attempt might liave iii< caw- 
turned fatally ou himself, and to the ruin of his whole army. 

But ill conclusion, he gave them a total defeat, and so 
made him.sclf master of those posts which iJicy were to de¬ 
fend. This opened a new scene; it not only forced the 
raising the siege of Jjandreey, but gave Villars an occasion 
to sieze on Marcliicnncs, and some other jilaces, wlievc he 
found great stores of artillery and ammunition, and fur¬ 
nished him likewise with an opportunity of sitting down 
before Doway. What errors were committed, cither in the 
counsels or orders, or in the execution of them, and at 
who.se door these oiiglit to be laid, is far above my under¬ 
standing in military matters; but be that as it will, this 
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II’'*' misfortune served not a little to raise the Duke of Marlho- 
rougli’s character, under whose command no such thinf? had 
ever happened. 'I’he etfects of this disgrace were great; 
Downy wus faken, after a long and brave defence; J*rince 
jMigene tried to raise the siege, but did not succeed in it. 
Indeed, the stales would not (iiit things to so great a ven¬ 
ture, after such a lo.ss; the garrison were made prisoners of 
war. • Quesnoy was next besieged; llie great aie'illery that 
had been employed in the siege wen- left in llie place: llie 
garrison improved that* advantage; .so that the taking it 
cost the enemy very de.ar. 

Dioiaciioiii. These busses r realed a great distraction in the counsels 
iiaaui:. at the Hague; many were inclined to accept of a ce.ssa- 
tion; tiu' Kmperor and the princes of the empire made 
great oilers to the stales, to ])ersnade them to continue the 
war; at the same time, the l'’rench griwv very insolent on 
their sncc('s.ses, mid look occasion, from a (piarrel between 
the footmen of one of the Dutch plenipolenliaiies and one 
of tlieiis, to deniiUtd an extravagant reparation; which fin 
Dutch not complying with, a lull stop was put to all 
proceedings at I'trecht for some months. Our court took 
.some pains to remove that obstruction; but the French 
King’s pride being now again in exaltation, he was intract¬ 
able. St. .lohn, being made Viscount liolingbroke, wa.s 
sent over with .secret in.siructions to (he court of Frtince, 
where, as it was believed, the ireace was fully concluded; 
but till that was pidilisbed upon his n-turn was a lu'w ce.s- 
sation of tirms, both by .sea and land, for four months 
longer. Duke Hamilton was named to go ambassador 
to France, and Lord lioxiiiglon to Spain. The Farl of 
Stratford continued to jiiess the states to come into the 
Queen’s mciisures, which it was said he managed with 
great imperiousne.ss. The states resolved to olfer their 
plan to the Queen, in which they pressed the restoring 
Strasbiirgh to the empire, to have \ alcncicmnes demolish¬ 
ed, and t’onde added to their barrier, and that the old ta- 
rilf for trade sliould be agliin restored. 

riif rpiiiiii- The Lord Lexington went tirst to Spain, where the 

•■imuhi III ' , , . . . , , ‘ 

ditsui'cs- corleswere summoned, in which that King did solemnly 

,Min ill Tenounce, for himself and his heirs, tlie right of .succession 

Nfiaill hiid , .V /.IV V i. 

i-iaute. . to the crown of rriince, and limited the succession to the 
crown oi Spain, after his own posterity, to tlic'house of 
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Savoy. Tlic like renunciation was made some months after 
that, by the princes of France to the crown of Spain; and 
Philip was declared incapable of succeeding to the crown 
ol' France. It was something strange to see so much 
weight laid on these renunciations, since the King of 
J’Vance had so often, and so solemnly declared (upon his 
claiming, in the right of his Queen, the Spanish j\ether- 
lands, when the renunciation made by his Queen belpre the 
niurriage, pursuant to the treaty of the Pyrenees, of all 
rights of succession to her fathej’s dominions, was object¬ 
ed to him) that no renunciation, which was but a civil act, 

«'ould destroy the rights of blood, founded on the laws of 
nature: but this was now forgot, or very little considered. 

At this time the Order of the darter had nine vacant stalls, 

.so six kniglits were at one lime jrromoted, the Dukes of 
IJeaiilbrt, Ibunilton. and Kent, and the Paris of Oxford, 

Powlet, and Stratford. 'I'he Duke of Hamilton’s being ap- 
])ointed to go to the court of bVance, gave melancholy spe¬ 
culations to those who thought him much in the Pretender’s 
interest; he was considered, not oidy in Scotland, but here 
in Kngland, as the head of his party: but a dismal acci¬ 
dent put an end to his life, it few days bid'ore he intended 
to have set out on his embassy. 

He and the Lord Mohun were engaged in some suits of UnleorHi- 
law ; and a violent hatred was kindled between them: so 
that, upon a very high provocation, the Lord Mohun sent botii tiiiej 
him a challenge, w hich he tried to decline; but, both being 
hurried by those false points of honour, they fatally went 
out to Hyde Park, in the middle of November, and fought 
with so violent an animosity, tliat neglecting the rules' of 
art, they .seemed to run on one another, as if they tried who 
should kill first; in which they were both so unhappily 
successful, tliat the Lord Mohun was killed outright, and 
Duke Hamilton died in a few minutes after. I will add no 
character of him : I am sorry I cannot say so much good 
of him as I could wish, and I had too much kindness for 
him to say any evil without necessity. Nor shall I make 
any relleclions on the deplorable efl'ect of those unchristian 
and barbarous maxims, which have prevailed so imiver- 
sally, that there is little hope left of seeing them rooted out 
of the minds of men; the false notions of honour and cou- 
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rage being too strong to be weighed down by prudent or 
religious considerations. 

The Duke of Shrewsbury was, upon Duke Hamilton’s 
death, named for the embassy to France, and went over 
rmic*!”«ud in the end of December: the same yacht that carried him 
Duke de CaJais, brought over the Duke de Aumont, (he French 
ambassador, who was a good-natured and generous man, 
of profuse expense, throwing handfuls of money, often out 
of his coach,.as he went at)out the streets: he was not 
thought a man of business, and seemed to employ himself 
chiefly, in maintaining the dignity of his character, and 
making himself acceptable to the nation. I turn next to 
foreign affairs. 

Tiic affair.s The war in Pomerania went on but slowly, though the 
in till-notiii. (Jza). and the Kings of Denmark ami Poland joined their 
forces; upon which it w as thought, the interest of Sweden 
must have sunk in those parts: but the feebleness of one 
or other of those princes lost them great advantages. 
Steinbock, the Swedish general, seeing the Danes were se¬ 
parated from their allies, made a quick march toward them; 
and though the Saxons had joined them before he came up, 
yet he attacked them. The action was hot, and lasted some 
hours; but it ended in a complete victory on the Swedish 
side. At the same time the Swedes were animated by re¬ 
ports from Constantinople, whicli gave them hopes of the 
war betw'cen the Turks and the Czar being like to break 
out again, which the King of Sweden continued to solicit, 
and in which he had all the assistance that the French 
could give him. 

Tiie Empe- This gave the Emperor great apprehensions that disor- 
for *** Hungary might follow upon it, which would defeat 

Willi ivunci. the measures he had taken to settle matters in that king¬ 
dom ; so that being safe on that side, he ihight turn his whole 
force against France, and by that means, encourage the 
states to continue the war. Those in Holland, who pressed 
the accepting the oilers that France made them, represented 
that as a thing not possible to be supported: the promises 
of the Emperor and the princes of the empire had so often 
failed them, that they said, they could not be relied on; and 
the distractions in tlic north, made them apprehend that 
those princes might be obliged to recal their troops, which 
were in the service of the states. 
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The Earl of Strafford was sent back to Uie Hague with ins. 
the French plan, which came to be called the Queen’s plan: 
but to draw them in the more, he was ordered to enter upon ^ 
a new barrier treaty with them, by which the former was to »i‘h Ui« 
be set aside: by it, the stales were to maintain the succes- 
sion to the crown, when re(mired to it by tlie Queen, but 
not otherwise. This gave still new occasions for jealou.sy; 
lor wherciis, by the former fn;aty, they were strictly Jiouud 
to maintain Gie succession, so that lliey were obliged to op¬ 
pose any attempts they saw madt^ against it; they were by 
this treaty obliged to stay till they w'cre .sent to; and if 
our ministers should come to entertain ill designs that way, 
they would take care no notice shoidd be given to the states, 

The barrier for the Dutch came far short of the former; the 
states wrote another letter to the Queen, desiring her to in¬ 
terpose, for restoring Strashurgh to the empire, for adding 
Cond6 to their barrier, and for settling the commerce on the 
foot of the antient tariff; as also for obtaining more rea¬ 
sonable terms for the Emperor: but things w’ere so fixed 
between the court of I'rance and ours, tlnit there W'as no 
room for intercession. 

The Earl of Godolphin died of the stone in September: tijp dealt of 
he was the man of the clearest head, the calmest temper, 

' CodolphiD. 

and the moijt incorrupt of all the ministers ot state 1 have iHi. chaw- 
ever known. After having been thirty years in the Trea- 
sury, and during nine of those, lord treasurer, as he w'as 
never once suspected of corruption, or of suffering his ser¬ 
vants to grow rich under him, so in all that time his estate 
was not increased by him to the value of 4000/. He served 
the Queen with such a particular affection and zeal, that 
he studied to possess all people with great personal esteem 
tor her; and she herself seemed to be so sensible of this 
for many years, that if courts were not different from all 
other places in the world, it might have been tliought, that 
his wise management at home; and the Duke of Marlbo¬ 
rough’s glorious conduct abroad, would have fixed them in 
their posts; above the little practices of an artful favourite, 
and the cunning of a man, w ho lias not hitherto shewed any 
token of a great genius, and is only eminent in the arts of 
deluding those that hearken to him. 

Upon the Earl of Godolphin’s dcatli, the Duke of Marl- 'nicPuii«fif 
borough resolved to go and live beyond sea; he executed 
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it in tile end of November; and his Dutchess followed him 
in the beginning of February. This was variously cen¬ 
sured;—some pretended it was the giving up and abandon¬ 
ing the concerns of his country; anti they represenied it as 
the effect of fear, with loo anxious a care to secure him¬ 
self: others W'ere glad he was safe out of ill liands; where¬ 
by, if we shoidd fall into the convulsions of a civil w ar, lie 
wrouldbe able to assist the Kleclor of Hanoter, as being 
so entirely beloved and confided in by all our uiiliiary men ; 
whereas, if he had staid in England, it w as not to be doubt¬ 
ed, but, upon the least .shadow'of suspicion, he would have, 
been immediately secured ; whereas now he would be at 
liberty, being beyond sea, to act as there, might be, occa¬ 
sion for it. 

There were tw'o .suits begun against him; the one w as 
for the two and a half per cent., that the fori'ign prince.s 
were content .should be deducted for contingencies, of which 
an account was formerly given : the other was, lor arrears 
due to the builders of Ulenhcim House. The .Queen had 
given orders for building it with great magniticence; all the 
bargains with the workmen were made in her name, and by 
authority from her; and in the preambles of the acts of par¬ 
liament, that confirmed the grant of oodstock to him and 
his heirs, it was said the Queen built the ho^se for him : 
yet now, that the tradesmen were let run into an arrear of 
30,000/., the Queen refused to pay any more ; and set them 
upon suing the Duke of Marlborough for it, though he had 
never contracted with any of them: upon his going beyond 
sea, both tho.se suits were staid, which gave occasion to 
people to imagine, that the mini.stry, being disturbed to .see 
.so much public re.specl put on a man, whom they had used 
so ill, had set the.se prosecidions on fool, only to render 
his stay in England uneasy to him. 

Our army continued this winter about Client and llru- 
ges; and we kept a sort of garri.son in Dunkirk: but that 
was .so ill supplied with artillery and ammunition, that it 
was visible they were not in a condition to keep tin' place 
any longer than the French were willing to let them stay in 
it. And during that time, they were, neilher allowed to have 
a place to worship God, nor to bury their dead in, Ihougli 
by a mortality that raged (here, some thousands died. Our 
nynisters continued still to press tlic states and the Empo- 
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ror to come into the Queen’s measures; the Emperor, on. 
some occasions, talked in a very positive strain, as if lie 
was resolved to put all (o hazard, rather than submit to 
such hard conditions ; but the a])prehensions of a war in 
the nei^rhboiirhood of Hungary, and the low state of his 
trea.sure, forta'd him to come down from tlial height, and 
engage the states to proctire belter ((uiiis for him : the de¬ 
mand of^trasburgh was rejected by the French, with so 
positive an air, that our court did not move in it more; 
nor did it appear tliat we olrlaincdany one condition of the 
French, but what was oll'ercd in their own jnoject. 

In conclusion, the states wer(' forced to yield in every Th. ImhI't 
particular; and tlieir our ministers, t-o give some seeming‘‘."'j, 
content to the nation, and to Irring tin' stales into some con- 
tidence, with them, ordered llic new baiTier treaty to be 
signed; and it was given out by their crealure.s, that the 
French were highly ofl'cndwl at their signing this; making 
it previous to a general jreaee, and a sort of guarantee for 
it. Thus, after all the declamations that were made on the 
first barrier treaty, the ministers came into a new one, which 
though not so secure as the former, yet w as liable to all the. 
objections that wane made against that. The French, as 
we were assured, iit the progress of the treaty, used all that 
course of chicane, for vvhicli they have been so long fa¬ 
mous; and, after all the steps our court had made to get 
them a treaty of their own irrojecting, we were not at last 
ttble to gain any one point upon them; they seemed to 
reckon, that now we had j)ut ourselves in their hands, and 
that they miglit use ns as they pleased. 

A prO('lamation was set out in the end of November, njs. 
givnng notice that the .session of ijarliament would be F"- 

I I 11 > rojuatioiHv of 

opened on the L3th ot .lanuary: but though the proroguing ,>n,iiameni. 
the parliament, after such a proclamation, was without a 
precedent, yet we were put olf by seven prorogations, some 
for a fortnight, and some for three weeks : it was said, vve 
were daily expecting a sudden conclusion of the treaty; 

;ind till all was fini.shed, the ministers could not know 
what aids were to be demanded. M hat occasioned all 
these delays is yet a. secret to me ; s« 1 can write nothing 
of it. Many expresses w ere sent to Vienna, and the re¬ 
turns to thdse could not come quick. The demands for re¬ 
storing the Electors of Bavaria and Cologne, together with 
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a coinponsalion [for their losses, were insisted on. The 
Emperor could not do the former of Ihese without the diet, 
by whose authority they were jmt under the imperial ban: 
but neither the Emperor nor diet could answer the other 
demand, it rose so high. 

While we were at home uneasy at the many proroga¬ 
tions aud ilelays, the news from beyond S('a ojrened a new 
scene. The Swedes broke into Holstein, but, were so 
closely followed by the Danes and Mu.scocitr's, that their 
retreat by land was cut off, ;uid the Danish ships shut them 
from the Ealtic Sea: they made great wastt; in the King of 
Denmark’s share of Holstein, and burnt Altena, a great 
and rich village, within a mile of Hamburgh, which being 
an open place, in no sort fortified, the burning it was 
tliought contrary to the law s of war. 

f The King of J’russia died in February: he was, in his 
own person, a virtuous man, and lull of zeal in the matters 
of religion; he raised above two hundred new churches in 
his dominions; he was weak, and much in the power of 
his ministers and flatterers ; but was so apt to In-arken to 
whispers, that he changed twice the whole set of his mi¬ 
nistry: his assuming the title of a king, and his alfecting 
an extraordinary magnificence in his court, brought a great 
charge on himself, and on all about him, which made him 
a severe master to his subjei is, and set him on many pre¬ 
tensions, chiefly those relating to the Prince of Frizelaiid, 
which were not thought well grounded. He was suc¬ 
ceeded in his dignity by his son, who had hitherto ap¬ 
peared to afl'ect a roughnc.ss of behaviour, and seemed 
fond of his grenadiers, not only beyond all other military 
men, but beyond all men whatsoever: he seemed to have a 
warlike inclination; be.t what he will prove, now that he is 
on the throne, must be left to time. 

The appearances of a new war between the Turks and 
the Czar varied so often, that it was doubtful in what it 
might end : the King of Sweden used all possible means to 
engage the Turk in it; but he threw himself, by his in¬ 
tractable obstinacy, into great dangejis: the jiarty at the 
Porte that, opposed the war, studied to get rid of tliat King, 
and of his importunities. Orders were sent him to march 
back into his kingdom: and they undertook to procure 
him a safe passage to it; but he treated the person tliut 
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was sent with this message, with groat insolence, and for- ms. 
titled himself, as well as he could, with the Swedes that 
were about him, and resolved to defend himself. A force, 
much superior to his, was Iironght against him; tint he 
maintained himself so resolutely in his house, that some 
hundreds of those who attacked him were killed: the Turks 
upon that set tire to the house, whcreu|)on lu: was forced to 
surrender and was put under a guard; and most<of his 
.Swedes w'cre sold for slaves: lie was carried to a house 
near Adrianople, but not sull'ered to come to court: only 
the Sultan disowmed the violence used to Ids person. In the 
meanwhile, the Czar shipjied an army from Petersburgh, 
that lauded in I'inland : the Swedes were not able to stand 
before him; every |)lace, as he advanced, submitted to 
him ; and ho was now master of Abo, the capital of Fin¬ 
land, and of that whole jirovince. Steinbock, with his 
army, maintained himself in 'roiiningen as long as their 
provision lasted : but, all supplies being carefully stopped, 
he was forced at last to deliver uji himself and his army 
prisoners of war; and these were the best troops the 
Swedes had, so that Sweden was struck with a general 
consternation: to this distracted state has that furious 
prince abandoned his own kingdom. And there 1 must 
leave, it, to return to our own ati'airs. 

After a long cxpeclalion, we at last knew, that, on the treaties 
Idth of Miireh, the treaty of iieiicc between F.ngland, thc'sM,imi'' 
I’raiice, juid the states was .signed: upon this, the parlia- "f 
inent w'as opened on the itth of Ajiril. The Queen, in her 
speech, told the two houses, that she had now eoiu luded a 
peace, and Inid obtained a further security for the protest- 
ant succession, and that she was in an entire union with the 
house of Hanover; she asked of the (Commons the neces¬ 
sary supjdies, and recomniended to both houses the culti¬ 
vating the arts of peace, with a reflection upon faction. 

Upon this speech, a debate aro.se in the House of Lords, 
concerning some words that were moved to be put in the 
address (which, of course, was to be made to tlie Queen), 
applauding the conditions of the peace, and the security for 
the protestant succes.sion: tliis was opposed, since we did 
not yet know what the conditions of the peace were, nor 
what that security was; all that appeared was, that the 
Pretender was gone out of France into tlic Barrois, a part 
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1713. of Ixma'iiic, lor wliicli that Duke did homage (o the crown 
of France. An address of cong-ratulation was agreed to, 
but without any aiiprobation of the peace. The House ol' 
Commons observed the same caution in their address. 
But, upon this, a new set ol' addresses ran through tlie na¬ 
tion, in the usual strains of llattery and false eloipience. 
'J'he parliament sat above a month, before the articles of 
peace, and of a treaty of coinmcrco, made at the same time, 
were laid beJ'ore them. It was given out, that till the rati¬ 
fications wer(! ex(diang«l, it was not proper to publisli 
them; but when that was done, they were communicated 
to both homses, and printed. 

The By the treaty of peace, the French King was bound to 

ihe"ir*e«'i. s neither harbour nor assistance to the J’retcnder, bjit 
•fi>ea. . j!id acknow ledged the Queen's title and the protestant succes- 
comtmiie. jj. |jy several acts of parliament: Dun¬ 

kirk was to be razed in a lime limited, within live months 
alter the ratilications ; but that was not to be begun till an 
I (juivaleut for it was put in the hands of France. New¬ 
foundland, lliidson's Bay, and St. Chri.stopher's, were to 
be gi\en to England; but Cajic Breton was left to the 
Fond), with a lilierty to dry their lish on .Newfoundland: 
tlii.s wus the main substance of the articles of peace. 3'he 
treaty of commerce settled a frei^ trade, according to the 
tarilf in the year KJii-l, excepting .some commodities, that 
were subjected to a new laritf, in the year IGIKI, which was 
.so high, that it amounted to a jjrohibition: all the produc¬ 
tions of France were to come into England under no othef 
dutie.s, but those that w('re laid on the same jiroduclions 
from other countries; and when this was settled, then com¬ 
missaries were to be sent to London, to agree and adjust 
all matters relating to trade: the treaty of commerce with 
.Spain was not yet linished. As for the allies, Portugal and 
.Savoy were satisfied; the Emjreror was to have the dutchy 
ol Milan, the kingdom of Naples, and the Spanish Nether¬ 
lands: Sicily was to be given to the Duke of .Savoy, with 
the title of king: and .Sardinia w'ith the same title, was to 
be givi'ii to the Elector of Bavaria, in lieu of his losses: 
the states were to .deliver up Lisle, and the little places 
about it: and, besides the places of which they were already 
posses.sed, they were to have Namur, Charleroy, Luxem- 
burgh, Ypres, and Newport: the King of Prussia w»s to 
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have (lie Upper Ciieldcr, in lieu of Orange, and (he other 
estates, which the family had in Franche Comte; this was 
all that I think necessary to insert here, with relation to our 
treaty: (he Emperor was to have time to the 1st of .1 ime, 
to declari! his accepting of it. It did not appear what equi¬ 
valent the King of P’rance was to have for Dunkirk; no 
mention was made of it in the treaty; so the House of Com¬ 
mons maefe an address to (he O'leen, desiring to kno\^ what 
that ('quivah'iit was. Some weeks passed before (hey had 
an answer; at lasttla^ Queen, by a thessage, said, the French 
King had (hat e<piivalen( already in his own hands; but we 
were still in the dark as to that, no fiirilier explanation 
being made ofi(. .\s to XiAvroiindlatid. it r\as thought (hat 
(he I’rench seltlilig at ('ai)e lirelon, instead of Placentia, 
would be of go at adrant.age (o (hem w ith relation to the 
(ishery, which is (he only thing (hat makes sedlements in 
(hose ])ar(s ol’ any \ahie. The English have always pre¬ 
tended, (ha( the (irs( diseov('ry of Vew'fo\indland beingmade 
in Ifeniy (he Seventh's (ime, (he right to it was in the crown 
of England. The I'reneh had leave given (hem, in King 
Charles (he Eiist's time, to lish (here, paying tribute, as an 
acknow ledgnient of (hat license ; it is true, they canied this 
much fnrlher, during (he civil wars; and this grew to a 
inncli greater height in the reign of King Charles the Se¬ 
cond : l)ut in King \\ illiam's time, an act of parliament 
passed, asserting (he righf of (lie crown to Newfoundland, 
laying open (he trade thither, to all the subjects of Great 
Britain, with a posiliva' mid constant exclusion of all aliens 
and foreigners. 'I’hese were the retlcctions on the treaty 
oi peace; but tlnuc were more important objections made 
to the treaty of roinmcrce. Daring King Charles the Se¬ 
cond's reign, our trade with France was often and loudly 
complained of, as very prejudicial to the nation; there was 
a commission appointed in the year 1C74, to adjust the con¬ 
ditions of our commerce with that nation, and then it ap¬ 
peared, in a scheme tliat was prepared by very able mer¬ 
chants, tliat wc lost every year a milliqn of money by our 
trade thitlier. This was then so well received, that thd 
scheme was entered into the journals ot'both houses of par¬ 
liament, and into the books of the Custom House: but the 
< ourt, at, that time, favoured the interests of France so much, 
preferably to their own, (hat the trade w'ciit still on (ill the 
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year 1678, when 6ie parliament laid, upon all French com¬ 
modities, such a duty as amounted to a prohibition, and 
was to last for throe years, and to the end of the next ses¬ 
sion of parliament: at tlie end of the three years, Kiu|; 
Charles called no more parlicunents; and that act was re¬ 
pealed in Kiuj; James’s parliament; but,.during the whole 
last war, high duties were laid on all the productions and 
manutiicturcs of France ; which, by this treaty, were to be 
no higher charged, than the same productions from other 
countries. It was saidfthat if we. had been as oHen beat 
by the French, as they had been by us, this would have 
been thought a very hard treaty ; and if the articles of our 
commerce had been settled, before tire Duke of Ormond 
was ordered to separate his troojrs from the confederates, 
the Frcm li could not have pretended to draw us into such 
term.s, as they had in.sisU'd on since that time, beeau.se we 
put ourselves into their power. IVe were ('ugaged by our 
treaty with Portugal, that their wines .sliouhl be chaiged a 
third part lower than the French wines; but if the duties 
were, according to this treaty of commerce, to be made 
erpml, then considering tlie dillerencc of I'reighI, which is 
more than double from J’ortugal, the French wines would 
be much cheaper; and the nation gimerally liking them 
better, by this means we should not only break our trea¬ 
ties with Portugal, but if we did not hike off their wines, 
we must lose their trade, which was at present tlie most ad¬ 
vantageous, that we drove any where; for besides a great 
vent of our manufactures, we brought over yearly great re¬ 
turns of gold from thence ; 4, 5, and 600,000/. a year. We 
had brought the silk manufacture here to so great perfec¬ 
tion, that about three hundred thousand jieople were main¬ 
tained by it. For carrying this on, we brought great quan¬ 
tities of silk from Italy and Turkey, by which people in 
those comitries came to take oil'as great (pimilities of our 
manufactures: so that our demand for silk had opened 
good markets for our woollen goods abroad; which must 
fail if our manufacture of silk at home should be lost: 
which, if once we gave a free vent I'or silk stuffs from 
France among us, must soon be the ca.se; .since the cheap¬ 
ness of provisions, and of labour in France, would enable 
the French to undersell us, even at our own markets. Our 
linen and paper manufacturers would likewise be ruined by 
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n free importation of tlie same goods from France. These ms. 
tilings came to be so generally well understood, that even 
wliile flattering addresses were coming to court from all the 
parts of the islands, petitions came from the towns and 
conniies concerned in trade, setting forth the prejudice 
they apprehended from (his treaty of commerce. The mi¬ 
nisters used all jiossible arts to bear this clamour down; 
they calldU it faction, and decried it with a boldness that 
Mould have siir|)ri.sed any but (hose who had observed the 
methods they had taken for many “years, to vent the foulest 
calumnies, and (he falsest misrepre-sentations possible; 
but the matter came to be so universally apprehended, that 
it could not be disguised. 

The House of Commons gave an aid of two shillings in *'<( ■ 
the pound, though (he mini.sters hoped to have carried it 
higher; but the members durst not venture on that, since a 
new election was soon (o follow the conclu.sion of the ses¬ 
sion. They went next to reiu'w (he duty on malt for another 
year; and here a debate arose' (hat uas kept up some days in 
both houses of parliament, whether it .should be laid on (he 
whole island; it w;is carried in (he affirmative, of which 
(he Scots complained heavily, as a burden that their conn- 
try could not bear; and wln'ieas it was said, that those 
duties ought to bi' laid erpially on !ill the subjects of the nuiii. 
united kingdom, the Scots insisted on an article of the 
union, by which it was stiimlated, that no duty should be 
laid on the malt in Scotland during the war, which ought 
to be ob.served religiously. 'I’hey said, it was evident, (ho 
war with Spain was not yet ended; no peace with that 
crown was yet proclaimed, nor so much as signed; and, 
though it was as good as madrg and vras ('very day (!x- 
pe< led, yet it was a muvim in the construction of all laws, 
that odious matters ought to be .strictly miderstood; whereas 
matlcrs of favour were to be more liberally interpreted. 

It was farther said on (he Scotch side, that this duty was. 


by the very words of the act, to be applied to deficiencies 
during the war; so this act was, upon the matter, making 
Scotland pay that duty during the war, from which the 
articles of the union di(l by express words exempt them. 
A great number of the English were convinced of the 
equity of these grounds that the Scots went on; but the 
majority w’as on the other side: so when the bill had pas.s- 
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1713 . cd Ihroiigli the House of (.'oiiimons, all tlio Scots of liolli 
hou.ses iiK't tojiether, and afirwid to nioye for an act dis.solv- 
u.' Lve'thn ’"o Quern, and told her 

nni.iii (iis- how giievous and indeed intolerable this duty would be to 
toiiid. go (jjoy yyore under a uccessity to try 

how the union might be broken. The Queen seemed uneasy 
at the motion; she studied to divmt them from it, and as¬ 
sured them that her officers should have order.sUo make it 
easy to them. This was understood to imply that, the duty 
should not be levied; 'but they knew this could not be 
dc])ended on; so the motion was made in the House of 
Lords, and most of the lords of that nation spoke to it ; 
they set forth all the hardships that they lay under siiu e 
the union ; they had no more a council in Scotland; their 
peers at present w'ere the only persons in the whole island, 
that were judged incapable of peerage by descent; their 
laws were altered in matters of the highest im()orlance, 
particularly in matters of treason ; and now an impo.sition 
was to be laid on their malt, which must iirove an into¬ 
lerable burden to the poor of that country, and force them 
to drink water: upon all these reasons they inoxed for 
liberty to bring in a bill to di.ssolve the union, in whic h 
they would give lull .security for maintaining tiie Queen’s 
prerogative, and for .securing the proteslaut succession. 
This- was opposed with much zeal by the ministers, but 
was supported by others ; who, though they did not intend 
to give up the union, yet thought it reasonable to give a 
hearing to this motion, that they might sec how fiir the 
protc.stant succession could be secured, in case it should 
be entertained ; but the majority were lor rejecting the mo¬ 
tion. When the malt bill was brought uj) to the Lords, 
there was such an opposition made to it, that liity-six 
voted again.st if; but .sixty-four were for it, and so it 

A lull fipi The matter of tlie greatest consequence in this scission, 
,,( was a bill for settling the commerce with France accord- 
i.Mimip u-. iiig to the treaty, and for taking off the prohibitions and 
rti'iciuai'."'^ duties that were laid on the productions of France. 
The traders in the city of Loudon, and those in all the 
other parts of England were alarmed with the great preju¬ 
dice this would bring on the whole nation. The Tmkey 
Company, those that traded to Portugal and Italy, and all 
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who wore concerned in the woollen and silk manufactures 
appeared Irefore bolli houses, and set fortli the f’reat mis¬ 
chief that a commerce with France, on the foot of the 
treaty, would bring- upon the nation ; while none appeared 
on (he other side to aiisw'er their arguments, or to set forth 
the advantage of such a commerce. Jt was manifest that 
none of (he trading bodies had been consulted in it; and 
the coinmissioners for trade and plantations liad made very 
material observations on the first project, which was sent 
to them for tlieir opinion : and afterwards, when this pre¬ 
sent project w as formed, it was also trausinitted to (hat 
board by the tju<‘en's order, and tliey w-ere required to 
mak(^ llii'ir r(onarks on it; but .Vrthivr Moor, who had risen 
up from Ireing a footman, without any education, to be a 
great dealer in trade, and w-as the person of that board in 
w hom llie Lord 'rrea.surer confided most, moved, that they 
might tirst read it every oiii' a part, and then debate it; 
and he desired to hav e tiie tirst perusal; so he took it away 
and iKwer brought it back to them ; but gave it to the Lord 
lloliughrokc, who carried it to Paris, and there it was set¬ 
tled. 'File bill was very feebly maintained by those who 
argued for it; yet the majority went with the bill till the 
la.st day ; and then the opposition to it was so strong, that 
the ministers seemed inclined to let it fall; but it was not 
then known whether this was only a feint, or whether 
the instances of the French ambassador, and the engage¬ 
ments that our ministers w-ere under to that court, prevailed 
for carrying it on. It was brought to the last step; and 
then a great many of those, who had hitherto gone along 
with the court, broke from them in this matter, and be- 
slirred themselves so clh^ctually, that when it came to tin; 
l.i.'-i division, one hundred and eighty-live were for the bill, 
and onc^ hundred and ninety-four were against it; by so 
small a majority vvas a bill of such great importance lost. 
Hut (he House of Commons, to soften the ill constructions 
that might be made of their rejecting this bill, made an ad- 
, dress to the Queen, in which they (hanked her for the peace 
■sdie had concluded, and for the foundation laid for settling 
OUT eommeree; and prayed her tontime eommissaries to 
regulate and lini.sli that matter. 

To this the Queen sent an answer of a singular compo¬ 
sition. She said slie was glad to sec they were so well 
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■'i (- ]>leasc(l with the treaty of peace and commerce that she 
had made, and assured them that she would use her best 
end(!avours to see all the advantages that she had stipu¬ 
lated for her subjects, performed. This was surprisiiifr, 
since the House of Commons had sufficiently shewed how 
little they were pleased with the treaty of commerce, by 
their rejecling the bill that was ofl'ered to confirm it; and 
this w'Rs insinuated in their address itself: but itHvas plea¬ 
santly said, that the Queen answered them according: to 
what ought to have been"in their addretSs, and not accord¬ 
ing to what w'as in it; besides it was observable, that her 
promise to maintain what was already stipulated, did not 
at all answer the prayer of their address. This was all that 
passed in this .session of parliament with relation to the 
peace, ft was once ap]>relu>nded that the ministers would 
have moved for an act, or at least for an address approving 
the peace; and upon that 1 prepared a speech, which I 
intended to make on the subj('ct. It was the only speech 
that I ever prepared heforeliand; but since that matter 
was never brought into the House, J had no occasion to 
make it; yet I think i)roper to insert it here, that I may 
deliver down my thoughts of this great transaction to pos¬ 
terity. 

A .peiiii I “ My Lords. — This matter now before you, as it is of the 
Svi'ir'n iho "icatest importance, so it may he seen in very difi'erent 
lights; I will not meddle with the political view of it; ] 
"LmiVw * 'cave that to persons who can judge and speak of it much 
nijveii in better than I can. I will only ofl'er to you wdiat appears to 
>'i. ii'i'r* when I consider it, with relation to the rules of morality 
and religion; in this I am .sure 1 act within my proper 
sphere. Some things stick so vvith me, that J could have 
no quiet in my conscience, nor think 1 had answered the 
duty of my function if I did not make use of the freedom 
of speech, that our constitution and the privileges of this 
House allow me: I am the more encouraged to do this, 
because the bringing those of our order into jrublic coun- 
(il.s, in which vie have now .such a .share, was originally* 
intended for this very end, that we .should oiler such con¬ 
siderations, as arise from the rules of our holy religion, in 
all matters that may come before us. Ip the opening my 
sense of things, I may be forced to use some words that 
may pci haps appear severe : 1 cannot help it, if the nature 
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of these atfairs is such, that I cannot speak plaijily of Qiem > > 
in a softer strain. I intend not to reflect on any person ; 
and I am sure I have such a profound respect for tlie 
Queen, that no part of what I may say can be understood 
to reflt^ct on her in any sort; her intentions are, no doubt, 
as she declares them to be, all for tbo good and happiness 
of her people; but it is not to be supposed that she can 
read ]ong«trcaties, or carry the articles of them in liar me¬ 
mory ; so if things have been either concealed from her, or 
misrepresented to her, she can d» no wrong; and, if any 
such thing has been done, we know on whom out consti¬ 
tution lays the blame. 

“ I'hc treaties that were made so»nc years ago with our 
allies arc in print; both tlie grand alliance, and some sub¬ 
sequent ones: we see many things in these that are not 
provided for by this peace; it wa.s, in particular, stipu¬ 
lated, that no peace should be treated, much less conclud¬ 
ed, without the consent of the allies. 15ut, before 1 make 
any observations on this, 1 must desire yon wall coiisidei 
i)ow' sacred a thing tlie public iaith, that is engaged in 
treaties and alliances, should be esteemed. 

“ I hope I need not Ull you, that even heathen nations 
valued themselves upon tlu'ir tidelity in a punctual observ¬ 
ing of all their treaties, and with how' niiu h infamy they 
branded the violation of them ; if we consider that which 
revealed religion leaches us to know, that man was made 
.after the image of Cod, the God of all truth, as we know’ 
who is the father of lies ; God hates the deceitful man, in 
whose mouth there is no faithfulness. In that less perfect 
religion of the Jews, when the Giheonites had, by a frau¬ 
dulent proceeding, drawn .Toshua and the Israelites iijto a 
league with them, it was sacredly ob.served ; and the viola¬ 
tion of it, some ages after, was severely punislnal. .And, 
when the last of the kings of .Judah shook oil the tidelity, 
to which he had bound himself to the king of Babylon, the 
prophet thereupon said with indignation, shall he break 
the oath of God and prosper? The swearing deceitfully 
is one of the worst characters ; and he who swears to his 
own hurt, and changes not, is among the best. It is a 
maxim of tlie wisest of kings, that the throne is established 
by righteousness. Treaties are of the nature of oaths; and 
when an oath is a.skcd to confirm a treaty, it is never di’- 
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niod. The best account that I can give of the disuse of 
adding that sacred seal to treaties is this : 

“ The popes had for some ages possessed themselves of 
a power, to which they had often recourse, of dissolving 
the faith of treaties, and the obligation of oaths: the fa¬ 
mous, but fatal story of Ladislaus, king of Hungary, break¬ 
ing his faith to Amuratli, the '[’urk, by virtue of a papal dis¬ 
pensation, is well known. One of the last pubii(^ acts of 
fiiis sort was, wiien Pope Clement the Seventh absolved 
Prancis the Fir.st, from'the. treaty made and sworn to at 
Madrid, while he was a prisoner there : the severe revenge 
that Charles the l'’iflh took of this, in the sack of Rome, 
and in keeping tiiat Pope for some months a prisoner, has 
made jjopes more cautious since that, lime than they were 
formerly; this also drew such heav'y but ju.st reproaclics 
oil the |>apary, liom the reforniers, that .some stop seems 
now to be put to siicli a barelaced protection of perjury. 
Hut the late Iving told me, that he understood from the 
(lerinan iirotc'Slant princes, that they believed the con¬ 
fessors of jiopisli princes had faculties from Rome for doing 
this as ell'ecfually, though more secretly : he added, that 
they knew it went for a-maxim among popish princes, that 
their word and faith bound them as they were men and 
niombers of society; but that, their oaths, being acts of re¬ 
ligion, were subject to the direction of their confessors; 
and that thciy, apiirchciiding this, did, in all their treaties 
with the princes of that religion depend upon their honour, 
but never asked the coiitirmation of an oath, which had 
been the practice of former ages. I’he protestants of 
France thought they had gained an additional security for 
observ ing the edict of Nantes, when the swearing to observe 
it was made a part of the coronation oath. Rut, it is pro¬ 
bable, this very thing undermined and ruined it. 

“ Grotiiis, Puflfendorf, and others who have wrote of the 
law of nations, lay this down for a rule, that the nature of 
a treaty, and the tie that arises out of it, is not altered by 
the having or not having an oath; the oath serves only to 
heighten the obligation. They do also agree in this, that 
confederacies do not bind states to carry on a war to their 
utter ruin; but that princes and states are bound to use 
their utmost efforts in maintaining them : and it is agreed 
by all who have treated of these matters, tliat the common 
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('iiemj', by ofToring to aoy one coni'oilerate all his preten¬ 
sions, cannot justify liis depaiting from the confederacy ; 
because it was entered into with that view, that all the pre¬ 
tensions upon which the confederacy was made, should be 
insisted on or departed from by common consent. 

“ It is true, that in confederacies where allies are bound 
to the performance of several arlicles, as to tlieir quotas 
or share.^, if any one fails in the part he was bound»to, the 
other confederates have a right to demand a reparation for 
his non-performance: but even in that case, allies are to 
act as friends, by making allowances for what could not 
be helped; and not as enemies, by taking advantages on de¬ 
sign to disengage them fiom their allies. It is certain, 
allies forfeit their right to the alliance if they do not per¬ 
form their part; but the failure must be evident, and an ex- 
])ostulalion must be fir.st made: and if, u])on satisfaction 
demanded, it is not given, then a protestation .should be 
made of such non-perfonnanee; and the rest of the confe¬ 
derates are at liberty, as to him who I'ails on his part; these 
are reckoned among the customs and laws of nations; and 
since nothing of this kind has been done, I eaimot sec how 
it can be made out that the tie ‘of the conli'doracy, and 
by consequence, that the public faitli has not been lirst 
broken on our side. 

“ My Lords.—I cannot reconcile the carrying on a treaty 
with the French, without the knowledge and concurrence 
of the other confederate states and princes, and the con¬ 
cluding it, without the coiusent of the Kmperor, the princi¬ 
pal confederate, not to mention the visible une.a.sincss that 
has appeared in the others who seem to have been forced 
to consent by declarations, if not by threatenings, from 
hence : 1 say, 1 cannot re(anieile this with the articles of 
the grand alliance, and the other later treaties tliat are in 
print. This seems to come within the charge of the prophet 
against those who deal treacherously with those who had 
not dealt treacherously with them ; upon which, the threat¬ 
ening that follows may be justly apprehended. It will have 
a strange sound among all Christians, but more particularly 
among the reformed, when it is repdrted that the plenipo¬ 
tentiary' of the head of the reformed princes, said openly to 
the other plenipotentiaries, that the Queen held herself free 
from all her treaties and alliances ; if this be set for a pre- 
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ccdeiit, here is a short way of dispensing with tlie public 
faitli; and if this was spoken by one of our prelates, I am 
afraid it will leave a heavy reproach on our church; and, 
to speak freely, J am afraid it will draw a much heavier 
curse after it. My Lords, there is a God in heaven, who 
will judge all the world, without respect of persons; no¬ 
thing can prosper without his blessing: he can blast all 
(he coj[mscls of men, when laid in fraud and deceit, how 
cunningly soever they may be either contrived or disguis¬ 
ed : and I must think that a peace made, in opposition 
to the express words of so many treaties, will prove a curse 
instead of a blessing to us. God is provoked by such pro¬ 
ceedings to pour heavj' judgments on us, for the violation 
of a faith so often given which is so openly broken ; by 
tliis our nation is di.shonouretl, and our church disgraced ; 
and I dread to think what the consequence of those things 
i.s like to prove. I would not have expressed myself in 
such a manner, if 1 had not thought that 1 was bound to it 
by the duty that I owe to Almighty God, by my zeal for 
the Quqep, and the church, and by my love to my country. 
Upon so "great an occasion, 1 think my post in the church 
and in this House lays qie under the .strictest obligations to 
discharge my conscience, and to speak plainly without fear 
or flattery, let the eftcct of it, as to myself, be what it will: 
I shall have the more quiet in my own mind, both living 
and dying, for having done that which seemed to me an in¬ 
dispensable duty. 

“ 1 hope this House will not bring upon themselves and 
the nation, the blame and guilt of approving that which 
seems to be much more justly censurable; the reproach 
that may belong to this treaty, and the judgments of God 
that may follow on it, are now what a few only are con¬ 
cerned in. A national approbation is a thing of another na¬ 
ture, the public broach of faith, in the attack that was made 
on the Smyrna fleet, forty years ago, brought a great load 
of infamy on those who advised and directed it; but they 
were more modest than to ask a public approbation of so 
opprobrious a fact: it lay on a few; and the nation was 
not drawn in to a share in the guilt of that which was then 
universally detested, though it was passed over in silence. 
It seems enough, if not too much, to be silent on such an 
occasion:—I can carry my compliances no further.” 
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I now go on with the account of what was farther done !. 
in this session: the House of Commons as to all other ^ aTn Ita 
things, except the matter of commerce, so entirely in the “i 
hands of the ministers, that they ventured on a new de- [jlVaHr" ' 
mand, of a very extraordinary nature, which was made in 
as extraordinary a manner. The civil list, which was es¬ 
timated at (>00,000/. a-year, and was given for the ordinary 
support (»f the government, did far exceed it: and this was 
so evident, that during the three first years ol the (Jiiecn’s 
reign, 100,000/. was every year applied to the war; 200,000/. 
was laid out in building of Blenheim House, and the enter¬ 
taining the J’alatincs had cost the (Jineen 100,000/.: so that 
here was apparently a large overpliip beyond what was ne¬ 
cessary towards the support of tlie government. Yet these 
extraordinary expenses had put the ordinary payments into 
such an arrear, that at Mid.summer, 1710, the (^ueen owed 
510,000/.; but upon a new account, this was brought to be 
80,000/. less; and at (hat time there was an arrear of 
1!)0,000/. due to the civil list; these two sums together 
amounting to 270,000/., the debt that remained was but 
240,000/. Yet now, in the end of the session, when, upon 
the rejecting the bill of commerce, ijiost of the members were 
gone into the country, so that there were not one hundred 
and eighty of them lef t, a message was sent to the House of 
Commons, dc.siring a power to mortgage a branch of the civil 
list, for thirty-two years, in order to raise upon it 6(10,000/. 

This was thought a demand of very bad consequence, Rciismi» 
since the granting it to one prince would be a precedent to '*• 
grant the like to all future princes: and as the account 
of the debt was deceitfully stated, so it was known, that 
the funds set olf for the civil list would increase consider¬ 
ably in times of peace: so an opposition was made to 
it, with a great superiority in point of argument, but there 
was a great majority for it; and all people concluded, that 
the true end of getting so much money into the hands of 
the court, was to furnish their creatures sufficiently, for 
carrying their elections. 

The Lords were sensible that the method of procuring Bm it nas 
this supply was contrary to their privileges, since all public 
■supplies were either asked from the throne, or by a mes- 
.sage which was sent to both houses at the same time: this 
practice wtis inquired into by the Lords; no precedents 
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came up to it, but some came so near it, that nothing could 
be made of the oWeetiou. But the ministers apprehending 
’ that an o}>position would be made to the bill, if it came up 

alone, got it consolidated with anotlier of (!€()/. (hat 
was before (hem. And the weight of (he.se tv\o joined to¬ 
gether, made tliem both pass in the IJoiisc ef Lords, witli- 
out opposition. 

this was in agitation, the Earl of Whirrton set 
to get tiio forth, m the House, of Lords, the danger the nation was in 
Preieiicier jjjg Pielender’s bcina: settled in Lorraine ; so he moved, 

romoAfd ® j • • i 

ftom Lor- tliat ail aduiTss should be made to tlic Queen, desiring her, 
to use her most pressing instances with the Duke of Lor¬ 
raine to remove him, and with all princes tliat were in amity 
or corrt'spondencc with her, net to receive tht^ rreteuder, 
nor to sutler him to continue, in their dominions. This was 
opposed by none, but the Lord North, so it was carried to 
the Queen. Tlie day after the Lords had voted this, Stan- 
hop(' made a motion to the same purpose in the House of 
Commons, and it was agreed to, vemine amlradiattte. 
The Queen, in her answer to the address of tlic Lords, 
said, she would repeat the instances, she had already used, 
to get that person removed, according to tlicir desire in 
the address: this seemed to import, that slie had already 
j)rcsscd the Duke of Lorraine on that subject, (hough the 
ministers, in the House of Lords, acknowledged that they 
knew of no applications made to the Duke of Lon aine, and 
thought the words of the answer related only to the in¬ 
stances she had used, to get the Pretender to be sent out 
of France : but the natural signification of the w ords seem¬ 
ing to relate to the Duke of Lorraine, the Lords made a se¬ 
cond address, in which they said, Uicy were surprised to 
find that those instances had not their full effect, notwith¬ 
standing the Kings of Frauc.c and Spain Had shewed their 
compliance with her desire on (hat occasion. All the an¬ 
swer brought to this was, that tlic Queen received it gra¬ 
ciously. She answered (he Commons more plainly, and 
promised to use her endeavours to get him removed. It 
was generally believed that the Duke of Lorraine did not 
consent to receive hinj, till he sent one over, to know the 
Queen’s pleasure upon i(, and that he was very readily in¬ 
formed of that. 

In the end of May, Spratt, bishop of Rochester, died; 
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his parts were very bright in his youth, and gave great 
hopes; but these were blasted by a lazy, libertine course of ^ ^ 
life, to which his temper and good nature carried him, with- „f some i.i- 
out considering the duties, or even the decencies of his pro- 
fession: he was justly esteemed a great master of our lan¬ 
guage, and one of our coivectest writers. Atterbury suc¬ 
ceeded him in that see, and in the deanery of Westminster: 
thus wasju! promoted, and rewarded for all the flame, that 
he had raised in our church. Compton, bi.shop of Condon, 
died in the l)eginning of July, in jLhe cighty-iirst year of his 
age; he was a generous and good-natured man, but easy 
and weak, and much in the power of others : he was suo 
cceded by llobinson, bishop of Bristol. On the 18th o( 

.July, the Queen came to the House of Lords, to pass the 
bills, and to put an end to the session : she made a speech 
(.0 her parliament, in which, after she had thanked them for 
the service (hey had done tlie public, and for (he supplies 
that the Commons had given, she said, she hoped the affair 
of commerce w ould be so well understood at their next 
meeting, that the advantageous conditions she had obtain¬ 
ed from France, w ould be made ell’ectual for the benefit of 
our trade. She enlarged on the praises of the present par¬ 
liament ; she said, at tlieir first peeting they had eased tlic 
subjects of more than nine millions, without any further 
charge on them, not to mention the advantage, which the 
way of doing itmiglit bring to the nation, and now they had 
enabled her likewise to pay her debts: they had supported 
the war, and strcng(hcned her hands, in obtaining a peace: 
she told them, at her first coining to the crown, she found a 
war prepared for her; and that she liad now made her many 
victories useful, by a safe and honourable peace. She pro¬ 
mised herself, that with their concurrence, it would be last¬ 
ing: she desired they would make her subjects sensible 
what they gained by the peace, and endeavour to dissipate 
till the groundless jealousies, which had been too industri¬ 
ously fomented; that so our divisions might not endanger 
the advantages she had obtained lor her kingdoms: tliere 
were some (very few she hoped) that would never be satis¬ 
fied with any government; .she hoped Jhey would exert them¬ 
selves to obviate the malice of tlie ill-minded, and to unde¬ 
ceive the deluded: she recommended to them the adher¬ 
ing to the constitution in church and state; such persons 
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1713. had the best title to her favour; she had no other aim, but 
their advantage, and the securing our religion and liberty; 
she hoped to meet a parliament next winter, that should act 
upon the same prineiple.s, and with the same prudence and 
vigour, to support the liberties of Europe abroad, and to 
reduce the sjiirit of fartion at home. Few .speeehe.s from 
the throne have in my time been more severely refli'ctcd on, 
than tips was: it steuied strange that the Queen, who did not 
))retend to understand matters of trade, should pass such a 
censure on both houses, for their not understanding the af- 
I'air of eommerce; since at the bar of both houses, and in 
the debates within them upon it, the interest of the nation 
did appear so visibly to be contrary to the treaty of com¬ 
merce, that it looked like a contempt put on them to repre- 
•sent it a.s advantageous to us, and to rank all those who had 
opposed it among the ill-minded, or at least among the de¬ 
luded. Nor did it escape censure, that she should affirm, 
that the nation w'as by them eased of the load of nine mil¬ 
lions, without any further charge, since the nation must 
bear the constant charge of interest at six per cent., till the 
capital should be paid off. The sharpness with which .she 
expressed hcr.self was singular, and not very well suited to 
her dignity or her sex: n0 was it well understood, what 
could be meant by her saying that she found a war pre¬ 
pared for her at her coming to the crown; since she her¬ 
self began it, upon the addresses of both houses. Jt was 
also observed, that there was not, in all her speech, one 
word of the Pretender, or of the prote.stant succession; but 
that, which made the greatest impression on the whole na¬ 
tion was, that tliis speech discovered plainly, that the court 
was resolved to have the bill of commerce pass in the next 
session: all people concluded, the ministers were under 
engagements to the court of France to get it settled; and 
this was taken to be the sense of the Queen’s words con¬ 
cerning the making the peace lastingwhat effect this may 
have on the next elections, which arc quickly to follow, 
must be left to time. 

I am now come to the end of the war, and of this parlia¬ 
ment, both at once: it'was fit they should bear some pro¬ 
portion to one another; for, as this was the worst parlia¬ 
ment I ever saw, so no assembly, but one composed as this 
was, could have satquiet under such a peace: but I am now 
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arrived at ray full period, and .so shall close this work; I 
had a noble prospect before rae, in a course of many years, 
of bringin" it to a glorious conclusion; now the scene is so 
fatally altered, that I can scarce restrain myself from giving 
vent to a just indignation, in severe complaints: but an his¬ 
torian must tell things truly as they are, and leave tlie de¬ 
scanting on them to others; so I here conclude tliis History 
of abovc»three-and-fifty years. 

1 pray God it may be read with the same candour and 
sincerity, with which I have written it, and with such a de¬ 
gree of attention as may help those who read it to form just 
reflections, and sound principles of religion and virtue, of 
duty to our princes, and of love to our country, with a sin¬ 
cere and incorruptible zeal to preserve our religion, and to 
maintain our liberty and property. 
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CONCLUSION. 


1 IIAVI'; iiow set out the state of aifairs for above half a 
eeutuvy, with all the care and attention that I was capable 
ol; I have inquired info all matters amon|f us, and have 
observed them, during the course of my life, with a parti¬ 
cular application and impartiality. But my intention, in 
writing, was not so much to tell a line tale to the world, 
and to amuse them with a discovery of many secrets and 
ol intrigues of state, to blast the memory of some, and to 
exalt others; to disgrace' one party, and to recommend 
another; my chief design was better formed, and deeper 
laid:—it was to give such a discovery of errors in govern¬ 
ment, and of the excc'sses and follies of parties, as may 
make the next age wiser, by what 1 may tell them of the 
last. And, I may presume, that the observations I have 
made, and the account that I have given, will gain me so 
much credit, that I may speak with a plain freedom to all 
sorts ol persons : this not being to be published till after I 
am dead, when envy, jealousy, or hatred, will be buried 
with me in ray grave, I may hope, that what 1 am now to 
offer to succeeding ages, may be better heard, and less 
censured, than any thing I could offer to the present: so 
that this is a sort of testament, or dying speech, which I 
leave behind me, to be read and considered when 1 can 
speak no more. 1 do most earneslly beg of God to direct 
me in it, and to give it such an effect on the minds of those 
who read it, that I may do more good when dead, than I 
could ever hojre to do while 1 was alive. 
y /.,»I f„r My thoughts have run most, and dwelt longest, on the 
>i lui-iiiid. <^oncerns ot the church ana religion; thcvclore [ begin mih 
them. I have always had a true zeal for the church of 
England; I have lived in its communion with great joy, 
and have pursued its true interests with an unfeigned af¬ 
fection : yet, I must sity, there are many things in it that 
have been very uneasy to me. 

The requiring sub.scriptions to the thirty-nine articles, is 
a great impo.sitiou: 1 believe them all myself: but as those 
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about original sin and predestination, might be expressed 
more unexceptionably, so I think it is a better way to let 
such matters continue to be still the standard of doctrine, 
will) some few corrections, and to censure those who teach 
any contrary tenets; than to oblige all tliat serve in the 
church to subscribe them : the greater part subscribe with¬ 
out ever examining them; and others do it, because tliey 
must do U, though they can hardly satisfy their consciences 
about some things in them. Churches and socictfes are 
much better secured by laws, than by subscriptions: it is 
a more reasonable, as well a more easy method of govern¬ 
ment. 

Our worshij) is the perfectest composition of devotion Tiic wor- 
that we lind in any church, antient or modern; yet tlie 
corrections that were agreed to by a deputation of bishops 
and divines, in the year 1689, would make the whole I'rame 
of our liturgy still more perfect, as well as more unexcep- 
(ionable; and will, 1 hope, at some time or other, be better 
entertained than they were then. I am persuaded they are 
such as would bring in the much greater part of the dis¬ 
senters to the communion of the church, and are in them¬ 
selves desirable, though there were not a dissenter in tlie 
nation. 

.\s I'or the ecclesiastical iurisdiction, it has been the 
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burden of my life, to see how it was administered: our 
courts arc managed under the rules of the canon law, dila¬ 
tory and expensive; and as their constitution is bad, so 
the business in them is small; and, therefore, all possible 
contrivances are used, to make the most of those causes 
that come before them: so that they are universally 
dreaded and hated. God grant that a time may come, in 
w hich that noble design, so near being perfected in King 
Kdw ard the Sixth’s days, of the reformatio kgum ecclesi- 
asticarum, may be reviewed and established: that so ma¬ 
trimonial and testamentary causes, which arc ot a mixed 
nature, may be left, a little better regulated, to the lay 
hands of chancellors and other officers; but that the whole 
correction, ol’ the manners of the laity, and the inspection 
into tlie lives and labours of the clergy, may be brought 
again into the hands of spiritual men, and be put into a 
better method. It would be well if, after the poor clergy 
are relieved by the tenths and first fruits, a fund were 
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formed, of 20 or 30A a-year, for the rural deans; and that 
they, with at least three of the clergy of the deanery, named 
by the' bishop, examined into the manners both of clergy 
and laity; and after the methods of private admonition 
had been tried, according to our Saviours rule, but with¬ 
out effect, that the matter should be laid before the bishop; 
who, after his admonitions were also ineffectual, might 
proceed to censures, to a suspension from tire s,acrament, 
and to a full excommunication, as the case should require. 
This would bring our chqrch, indeed, into a primitive form, 
in which at present the clergy have less authority, and arc 
under more contempt, than in any church that 1 have yet 
seen; for, though in ,the church of Home the public au¬ 
thority is in general managed according to the method 
continued among us, yet it was, in many particulars, cor¬ 
rected by the council of Trent; whereas we, by that un¬ 
happy proviso in the act, authorizing the thirty-two com¬ 
missioners to reform our courts, are fatally tied down to 
all that was in use in the twenty-fifth year of King Henry 
the Eighth. Besides, in that church the clergy have, by 
auricular confession, but too great an authority over the 
people: I am far from linking that to be a lawful, or even 
a desirable thing: but since that is not to be thought of, 
we are in a woeful condition, in which the clergy are, as it 
were, shut out from any share of the main parts of the care 
of souls. 

r,c»l The w'ant of a true, well-regulated discipline, is a great 
pariiiiQiir defect, owned to be so in the preface to the Office of Coni- 
mination; and, while we continue in this condition, we are 
certainly in an imperfect state. But this did never ap¬ 
pear to me to be a just ground of separation; which I 
could never think lawful, unless tlie terms of communion 
among us were unlawful, and did oblige a man to sins 
that seems to me the only justifiable cause of separation— 
of leaving the established church, and of setting up a dis¬ 
tinct or opposite communion. Nothing under this seems 
to be a just ground of rending the body of Christ, or of dis¬ 
turbing the order of the world, and the ^cace of mankind, 
thereby drawing on. that train of ill consequences, that 
must and do follow upon such a disjointing the society of 
Christians; by which they become alienated from one 
another, and, in the sequel, grow to hate and to devour 
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each other, and by which they arc in danger of being con¬ 
sumed one of Einother. 

I do wish, and will pray for it as long as I live, that Aniiicna<r- 
some regard may be had to those scruples, with which tlie fin-' 
dis.senters are entangled; and, though 1 think tluy arc not« kuccs. 
all well grounded, yet. For peace sake, I wish some things 
may be taken away, and that other things may be softened 
and explained; many of these things were retained,at the 
Reformation, to draw the people more entirely into it; 
w'ho are apt to judge, especially ki times of ignorance, by 
outward appearances, moie than by the real value of 
things; so the preserving an exterior, that looked some¬ 
what like what they had be > formerly accustomed to, 
without doubt had a great effect, at first, on many persons, 
who, without that, could not have been easily brought over 
to adhere to that work; and this was a just and lawful 
con. leration. But it is now at an end; none now arc 
brot! til over from popery by this means; there is not, 
the,( liire, such a necessity for conlinuing them still, as 
Ihc e was for keeping them up at first. I confess it is not 
advisable, without good reason" for it, to make gieat 
changas in things that arc visible and sensible; yet, upon 
just grounds, some may be made without any danger. No 
inconvenience could follow on leaving out the cross in 
baptism, or on laying aside surplices, and regulatipg ca- 
(hedrals; especially as to that indecent way of singing 
jiraycrs, and of laymen’s reading the litany: all bowings 
to th(! altar have at least an ill appearance, and are of no 
use: the excluding parents from being the sponsors in 
baptism, and requiring them to procure others, is cx- 
trepiely inconvenient, and makes that to be a mockery, 
rather than a solemn sponsion, in too many. Other things 
may bo so explained, that no just exceptions could lie to 
them. 

'riius I wi.sh the terms of communion were made larger 
and easier; but since all is now bound on us by a law, 
that cannot be repealed but in parliament, there must be a 
great change in (he minds, both of the princes and peo¬ 
ple, before that can be brought about: therefore the dis¬ 
senters ought lo consider well, what they can do for peace, 
without sinning against God. The toleration does not at 
all justify their separation; it only takes away the force of 
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penal laws against them; therefore, as lying in epmmon 
discourse is still a sin, though no statute punishes it; and 
ingratitude is a base thing, though there is no law against 
it; so separating from a national body and from the public 
worship, is centainly an ill thing, unless some sin be com- 
mitied there, in which we think ourselves involved, by join¬ 
ing with that body, and in that worship so that the tolera¬ 
tion is only a freedom from punishment, and docu not alter 
the nature of the thing. 

I say not this from arty dislike of toleration; I think it 
»ecuU9n. is a right due to all men : their thoughts are not in their 
own power; they must think of things, as they appear to 
them; their consciemJes aretJod's; he only knows them, 
and he only can change them. And, as the authority of 
parents over their children is antecedent to society, and no 
law that takes it .away can be binding, so men arc bound, 
antecedently to all society, to follow what appears to them 
' to be the will of God; and, if men would act honestly, the 
rule of doing to .all others what we would have others do 
to us, would soon determine this matter; since every 
hone,st man must own, that he would think himself hardly 
dealt with, if he W'cre iil use<l for his opinions, and for per¬ 
forming such parts of worship, as he thought himself indis¬ 
pensably obliged to. Indeed the church of Rome has some 
polout for her cruelly, since she pretends to be infallible. 
But tljese practices are absurdly unreasonable among those. 
Who own that they may be mistaken, and so may be perse¬ 
cuting the innocent and the orthodox. Persecution, if it 
were lawful at all, ought to be extreme, and go, as it does 
in the church of Rome, to extirpation; for the bad treat¬ 
ment of those who are suffered still to live in a society, is 
the creating so many malecontents, wfio at some time or 
other may make those, who tresit them ill, feel I heir revenge: 
and the principle of persecution, if true, is that, to which 
all have a right, when they have a power to put it in prac¬ 
tice : since they, being persuaded that they are in the right, 
from that must believe they may l.awfully exert against 
others that severity, under which they groaned long them¬ 
selves. This will “be aggravated in them by the voice of 
revenge, which is too apt to be well heard by human nature, 
chiefly when it comes with the mask and appearance of 
zeal. I add not here any political considerations, from the 
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ajiparciit interest of nations, which must dispose them to 
encourage the increase of their people, to advance indus¬ 
try, and to become a sanctuary to all, who are oppressed: 
but though this is visible and is confessed by all, yet I 
am now considering this matter only as it is righteous, just, 
and merciful, in the principle; for if jt were not so welt 
supported in those respects, otlier motives w'ould only be 
a temptation to princes and states to be governed by inte¬ 
rest, more than by tlieir duty. 

Having thus given my thoughts»in general, with relation Mv tllOUj'lll* 
to the constitution of our church and the communion witli ‘‘’"'‘•‘'"“k 

llie 

it, I shall proceed, in tlie next place, to that which is spe¬ 
cial with relation to the clergy. I hewe said a groat deal on 
this head, in my book of the Pastoral Care, which of all 
the tracts I ever wrote, is that in W'hich 1 rejoice the njost: 
and, though it has brought much anger on me fi om those, 
who will not submit to the plan there laid down, yet it has 
done much good during my own life, and I hope it will do 
yet more good, after I am dead : this is a subject 1 have 
thought much upon, and so 1 will here add some things, to 
what will be found in that book. 

No man ought to think of this profession, unless he feels An inwjirJ 
within himself a love to religion, w'ith a zeal for it, and an 
internal true piety; which is chiefly kept up by secret 
prayer, and by reading of the Scriptures : as long as these 
things are a man's burden, they arc infallible indications, 
that he has no inward vocation, nor motion of the Holy 
Ghost to undertake it. The capital error in men’s preparing 
themselves for that function is, that they study books more 
than themselves, and that they read divinity more in other 
books, than in the Scriptures: days of prayer, meditation, 
and fasting, at least once a quarter in file Ember week, in 
which they may read over and over again both offices of 
ordination, and get by heart those passages in the Epistles 
to Timothy and Titus, that relate to this function, would 
form their minds to a right sense of it, and be an elfectual 
mean to prepare them duly for it. 

Ask yourselves often, (for thus I address myself to you, 
as if I were still alive) would you fallow that course of 
life, if there were no settled establishment belonging to it, 
and if you were to preach under the cross, and in danger 
of persecution ? For till you arrive at that, you are yet 
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carnal, and come into the priesthood for a piece of bread. 
Study to keep alive in you a flame of exalted devotion; be 
talking often to yourselves, and communing with your own 
hearts; digest all that you read carefully, (hai you may re¬ 
member it so well, as not to be at a loss when any point of 
divinity is talked of: a little study well digested, in a good 
serious mind, will go a great way, and will lay in materials 
for your whole live : above all things, raise vvilliin yourseli' 
a zeal for doing good, and for gaining souls; indeed I have 
lamented, during my whole life, that I saw so little true 
zeal among our clergy: 1 saw much of it in the clergy of 
the church of Rome, though it is both ill-directed and ill- 
conducted: I saw mneh zeal likewise throughout the foreign 
churches : the dissenters have a great deal among them; 
but I must own, that the main body of our clergy has 
always appeared dead and lifeless to me; and instead of 
animating one another, t':ey seem rather to lay one another 
asleep. Without a visible alteration in this, you will tail 
under an universal couteniirt, and lose both the credit and 
the fruits of your ministry. 

Tiieinncfioii When you are in orders, be ever ready to peifonn all 
parts of your funefion; bo not anxior.s about a settle¬ 
ment; study to distinguish yourself in your studies, la¬ 
bours, exemplary deportment, and a just sweetness of tem¬ 
per, managed with gravity and discretion ; and :is for what 
concerns your.selves, depend on the jrrovidciice of clod; 
for he will in due time raise up friends and lienefactors to 
you. 1 do affirm this, upon the observation of my whole 
life, that 1 never knew any one, who conducted lilmself by 
these rules, but he wms brought into good posts, or at least 
into an easy state of subsistence. 

Do not atfect to run into new opinions, nor to heat your¬ 
selves in disputes, about matters of small imjwrtance: 
begin with settling in your minds the foundations of your 
faith; and be full of this, and ready at it, that you may 
know how to deal with unbelievers; for tliaf is the spread¬ 
ing corruption of this age: there are few atheists, but many 
infidels, who are indeed very little better than the atheists. 
In this argument, you ought to take pains to have all well 
digested, and clearly laid in your thoughts, that you may 
manage the controversy gently, without any asperity of 
words, but with a strength of reason: in disputing, do not 
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offer to answer any argument, of wliicli yon never heard 
1)efore, and know nothing concerning- it; Itiat will both ex¬ 
pose you, and tile cause you niuiiitain; and, it'you feel 
y ourself grown too warm at any time, break off and per¬ 
sist no longer in the dispute; lor you may by that grow to 
an indecent heat, by which you may wrong the cause, which 
you endeavour to defend. In the matter of my.stcries be 
very cautious; for the simplicity in w hich those sublime 
truths are delivered in the Scriptures, ought to be well stu¬ 
died and adhert'd to: only one pari of the argument .should 
be insisted on, 1 moan, the shortness and defectiveness ot 
our faculties; which being well considered, will afford a 
great variety of noble speculations, that are obvious and 
easily apprehended, to restrain the wanton sallies of some 
petulant men. 

Study to understand well the controversies of the church 
of Rome, chiefly those concoi-iiing infallibility and transiih- 
stantiation ; for, in managing those, tlieir missionaries have 
a particular address. J jcarn lo \ iew popery in a true light, 
as a con.s])iracy to exalt the jjower of the clergy, even by 
subjecting the most sacred truths of religion, to coiitrivancc.s 
for raising their authority, and hy otjeiiiig lo the world ano¬ 
ther method of being saved, besides that prescribed in tiic 
gospel. Popery is a mass of impostures, supported by 
men, who manage tiiem with great advantages, and impose 
them with inexjircssihle severities, on those who dare call 
any thing in question, that tliey dictate to them. 1 see a 
spirit rising among us, too like that of the chiuch of Home, 
of advancing the clergy beyond their due authority, to an 
unjust pitch ; this ratlier heightens jealousies and preju¬ 
dices against us, than advances our real authority; and if 
will fortify the designs of profane, infidels, who desire no¬ 
thing more than to see the public ministry of the church 
first disgraced, and then abolished. I’lie carrying any thing 
too far, does commonly lead meq into the other extreme : 
we are the dispensers of the word and sacraments; and 
the more faithful and diligent we are in this, the world will 
pay so much the more respect and submission to us: and 
our maintaining an argument for more power than w'c now 
have, -will be of no effect, unless die world secs that we 
make a good use of the authority diat is already in our 
hands. It is widi the clergy, as with princes, the only way 
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to keep their prerogative from being uneasy to tlicir sub¬ 
jects, and from being disputed, is to manage it wholly for 
their good and advantage, then all will be for it when they 
find it is for them; this will prevail more efi'cctHally than 
all the arguments ,of lawyers, with all the precedents of 
former times ; therefore let tlie clergy live and labour w'ell, 
and they will feel that as much authority will follow that, 
as thpy will know how to manage well. to speak 

plainly, Dodwell’s extravagant notions, which have been 
too much drunk in by the clergy in my time, have weak¬ 
ened the power of the church, and soured men’s minds 
more against it, than all the books wrote, or attempts made 
against it could ever have done; and indeed the secret 
poison of those principles has given too many of the clergy 
a bias towards popery, with an aversion to the Beforma- 
tioii, which has brought them under much contempt. This 
is not to be recovered, but by their living and labouring as 
they ought to do, without an eager maintaining of argu¬ 
ments for tlieir authority, which will never succeed till they 
live better and labour more. When I say live better, 1 
mean not only to live without scandal, which I have found 
the greatest part of them do, but to lead exemplary lives ; 
to be eminent in humility, meekness, sobriety, contempt 
of the world, and unfeigned love of the brethren; ab¬ 
stracted from the vain conversation of the world, retired, 
and at home; fasting often, joining prayer and meditation 
with it; without which, fasting may do well with relation 
to the body, but will signify little with relation to the mind. 

If, to such a cour.se of life, clergymen would add a little 
more labour, not only performing public offices, and 
preaching to the edification of the people, but watching 
over them, instructing them, e.xhorting, reproving, and 
comforting them, as occasion is given, from house to house, 
making their calling the business of their whole life; they 
would soon find their ^wn minds grow to be in a better 
temper, and their people would shew more esteem and re¬ 
gard for them, and a blessing from God would attend upon 
their labours. I say it with great regret, I have observed 
the clergy, in all the places through which I have travelled. 
Papists, Lutherans, Calvinists, and Dissenters; but of them 
all, our clergy is much the most remiss in their labours in 
private, and the least severe in their lives. Do not think 
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I .say this to expose you, or to defame this church; those 
censures have passed on me for my freedom during my life, 

God knows how upjiistly, my designs being all to awaken 
the clergy, and by tliat nicans to preserve the church; for 
which, lie who knows all things, knows how much and how 
long I have been mourning in secret, and fasting amri pray¬ 
ing before him. And let me say this freely to you, now 
that I arti out of the reach of envy and censure, ainless a 
better spirit possesses the clergy, arguments and (which is 
more) laws and authority will trot prove strong enough to 
preserve the church; especially if the nation observes a pro¬ 
gress in that bias, wdiich makes many so favourable to 
popery, and so severe torvards the slissenters: this will re¬ 
commend them the more to pity and favour, and will draw 
a general odium upon you, that may end in your ruin, or in 
a persecution; for which the clergy of this age seem to be 
very little prepared. God grant those of the next may be 
more so! 

Oh my brethren ! (for T speak to you as if I were among 
yon,) think what manner of persons you ought to be, in all 
holy conversation and godliness, that so you may shine as 
lights in the world; think of the account you must give for 
those immortal souls committed to your care, which were 
redeemed by tlic blood of Christ, who has sent you in his 
nariie, to persuade them to be reconciled to God, and at last 
to present them to him faultless w ith exceeding joy; he 
sees and observes your labours, and will recompense them 
gloriously in that great day. 

I leav'e all thc.se things on your consciences, and pray 
earnestly that God may give his blessing to this posthu¬ 
mous labour of mine, that our church may be so built up by 
your labours, that it may continue to be, long the joy of the 
whole earth, in the perfection of its beauty, and may be a 
pattern, as well as give •protection, to all the churches of 
God. 

I now turn to my brethren and successors in the cpis-My aiUiccs 
copal order. You are they in whose hands the govern- J'’" 
ment of the church is put; in some respects it is believed 
to be wholly in you, though I kiiow^ and have often felt it, 
that your power is so limited, that you can do little: ex¬ 
emptions, a scandalous remnant of popery, take a great 
part of your diocese out of your hands. This I have often 
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wondered at, that some who plead that the government of 
the church is settled by divine authority in the bishops, 
can yet, by the virtue of papal bulls, confirmed by an un¬ 
happy clause in an act of parliament, exercise episcopal 
jurisdiction; which is plainly to act by virtue of the secular 
power, in opposition to that, which, according to their prin¬ 
ciples, is settted by a divine appointment. Archdeacons’ 
visitations were an invention of the latter ages; i.i whicli 
tlie bishops, neglecting their duty, cast a great part of their 
care upon them. Now thdr visitations are only for form 
and for fees; and they are a charge on the clergy; so, 
when this matter is well looked into, I hope archdeacons, 
with many other burdens that lay heavy on the clergy, 
shall be taken away. All the various instruments, upon 
which heavy fees must be raised, were the infamous con¬ 
trivances of the canonists, and can never be maintained 
when well examined. 1 say nothing to you of your lives, 
1 hope you arc, and shall ever be, shining lights; 1 wish the 
pomp of living, and the keeping high tables, could be quite 
taken away; it is a great charge, and no very decent one; 
a great devonrer of time; it lets in much promis'cuons 
company, and much vain discourse upon you: even civi¬ 
lity may carry you too far in a freedom and familiarity 
that will make you look too like the rest of the world. J 
hope this is a burden to you: it was indeed one of the gi-eat- 
est burdens of my life to see so much time lost, to hear so 
much idle talk, and to be living in a luxurious waste of 
that which might have been much better bestowed. I had 
not strength enough to break through tl)at which custom 
has imposed on those provided with plentiful bishoprics: 
f pray God to help you to find a decent way of laying this 
down! 

The wives and children ol' bishops ought to be exem¬ 
plary in their apparel, and in their whole deportment; re¬ 
membering, that no part of the bi.shop’.s honours belongs to 
them. I’he wife of a bishop ought to visit the widow and 
llie fatherless, and, by a grave authority, instruct and ad¬ 
monish, as well as oblige and favour, the wives of the rest 
of the clergy. 

The children of bishops ought to be well instructed, and 
managed with all gravity; bishops ought not to press them 
beyond their inclinations to take orders; for this looks as 
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if they would thrust them, how unfit or unwilling soever, 
into such preferments as they can give or procure for them: 
on the contrary, though their children should desire to go into 
orders, they ought not to sutler it, unless they see in them 
a good mind and sincere intentions, with the other neces¬ 
sary qualifications; in which they cannot be deceived, un¬ 
less they have a mind to deceive themselves: it is a be¬ 
traying #f their trust, and the worst sort of simony^ to pro¬ 
vide children with great dignities and benefices, only as an 
estate to be given them, withoutm due regard to their capa¬ 
cities or fempers. Ordinations are the only parts of the 
episcopal function on which the law has laid no restraint; 
so this ought to be heav^y on your thoughts. 

Ordination weeks were always dreadful things to me, 
when I remembered those words, “ Lay hands suddenly on 
no man, be not partaker of other men’s sins: keep thyself 
pure.” It is true, tliose who came to me were generally 
well prepared as to their studies, and they brought testi¬ 
monials and titles, which is all that in our present consti¬ 
tution can be demanded. I never put over the examining 
them to my chaplains; I did that always myself, and exa¬ 
mined them chiefly on the proofs of revealed religion, and 
the terms of salvation, and the new covenant through 
Christ; for those are the fundamentals: but my princi¬ 
pal care was to awaken their consciences, to make them 
consider whether they had a motion of the Holy Ghost 
calling them to the function, and to make them apprehend 
what belonged bqth to a spiritual life and to the pastoral 
care. On these subjects 1 spoke much and often to every 
one of them apart, and sometimes to them all together, 
besides the public examination of them with my chapter. 

This was all that I could do; but, alas! how defective 
is tliis! and it is too well known how easy Uie clergy are i,ig ordina- 
in signing testimonials. • That which I here propose is, 
that every man who intends to be ordained should be re¬ 
quired to come imd acquaint the bishop with it a year 
before; that so he may then talk to his conscience, and 
give him 'good directions, both as to his studies and the 
course of his life and devotions; and that he may recom¬ 
mend him to the care and inspection of the best clergymen 
that he knows in the neighbourhood where ho lives; that 
so he may have from him, by some other conveyance than 
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the person concerned, such an account of him as he may 
rely on; this is all that can be proposed till our univer¬ 
sities are put in a better method, or till seminaries can be 
raised for maintaining a number of persons to be duly pre¬ 
pared for holy orders. 

As to the labours of a bishop, tliey ought to think them¬ 
selves obliged to preach as much as their health and age 
can admit of; this the form ol' ordaining bish;>ps sets 
l)efore them, together with the sense of the church in all 
ages; the complaint of the best men in the worst ages, 
shews how much the sloth and lazino.ss of bishops will be 
cried out on, and how acceptable the labours of preaching 
bishops have always been; the people nin to hear them, 
and hearken to their sermons with more than ordinary at¬ 
tention ; you will find great comfort in your labours this 
way, and will see the fruits of them. The discreet conduct 
of your clergy is to be your chief care; keep not at too 
great a distance, and yet let them not grow too familiar: a 
bishop’s discourse should be well-seasoned, turned chiefly 
to good subjects, instruction in the matters of religion, and 
the pastoral care; and the more diverting ones ought to be 
matters of learning, critici.sm, or history. It is in tlie power 
of a bishop to let no man despise him. 

A grave but sweet deportment and a holy Conversation 
will command a general respect; and as for some hot and 
froward spirits, the less they are meddled with, they will be 
the less able to do mischief; they delight in opposition, 
which they think will make them the more considerable. I 
have had much experience diis way, nothing mortifies them 
so much as neglect: the more abstracted bishops live, from 
the world, from courts, from cabals, and from parties, they 
will have tlie more quiet within themselves; their thought.*! 
will be free and less entangled, and they will in conclusion 
be the more respected by all, especially if an integrity and 
a just freedom appear among them in the House of Lords, 
where they will be much observed; and judgments will be 
made of them tliere, that will follow them home to their 
dioceses. 

Notliing will alienate the nation more from them, than 
tlieir becoming tools to a court, and giving up the liberties 
of their country, and advancing arbitrary designs; nothing 
^viIl work more effectually on the dissenters, than a course 
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of moderation towards (hem: ijis will disarm iheir pas¬ 
sions, and when that is done, they n;ay be better dealt 
with in point of reason ; all care onght to be taken to stifle 
new [controversies in Iheir birth, to check new opinions 
and vain curiosities. 

Upon the whole matter, bishoirs oupjht to consider, that 
the honour given them, and tiie revenues belonging to 
them, iirp such rewards for Ibnmn- .services, and such en¬ 
couragements to go on to more labour and diligence, as 
ought to he improvwl, as so impiy helps ruid advantages 
for carrying on the work ol' tin' gosjud, and their heavenly 
Father's business. They ought to “ meditate on these 
things, and be wholly in them; so tjiat their profiting may 
appear to all.” They ought '■ to prcacliin season, and out of 
season, to e.vhort, admonish, and rebuke with all authority.” 

Hut if they abandon themselves to sloth and idleness; if 
they neglect Iheir i»ro])i‘r function, and follow a secular, a 
vain, a covetous, or a hixurious course of life; if they, 
not content with educating their children well, and with 
sucli a corn|)(deiicy as may set tln m afloat in llie world, 
think of hiiilding up their own houses, and raising up great 
estatc.s, tliey will put the world on many unacceptable in¬ 
quiries : Wherel'ore is this waste made ? \Miy are these re¬ 
venues continued to men who make siu b an ill use ol' them ? 
and why is an order kept up that does the church so little 
good, and gives it so much scnudal? The violences of 
Archbishop laiad, and his promoting arbitrary power, 
niiiied hiimsclf and the church both. A return of the like 
practices will bring with it the like dreadful r oii.sc(|ucuces : 
the labours and the learning, the moderation and good lives 
of the bislioiis of this age have changed the nation much, 
with relation to them, and have possessed them of a gene¬ 
ral esteem; sometiery sjririts only excepUal, wlio hate and 
revile them for that whieli, i.s their true glory. 1 hope ano¬ 
ther age may cany this yet much further, that so they may 
be universally looked on, as the true and tender-hearted 
fathers of tlie church. 

The allinily of the matter leads me, hefon^ 1 enter on Concprnmg 
another scene, to say somewhat contvrning the patronage 
(rf benctic.es, which Juivc a care of sonls belonging to them, 
ft is a noble dignity in a family ; it was highly esteemed in 
the times of popery, because the jiatron was to be named 
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ill all the masses said in his church. Tlicre is a more real 
I alue in it in our constitution, since the patron has the 
nomination of him to whom the care of souls i.s to be 
committed; which must take plare, unless some just and 
legal exception can be made by the bishop: even that is 
not easy to be maintained in the courts oflawf, where the 
bishop will soon be run into so great an expense, that I am 
afraid many, rather than venture on that, receive,unworthy 
men into the service of the church, who are in the sr^quel 
reproaches to it; and this is often the case of the richest 
aiid best endowed bonetices. 

Some sell the next advowson, which 1 know is said to be 
le;al, though the incumbent lies at the point of deatli; 
others do not stick to by and sell beneliccs, when open 
ami vacant, though this is declared to be simony by law: 
parents often buy them for their children, and reekoii that 
is their portion: in (hat ease, it is triKi, there i,s no perjury 
ii! taking the oatli, for (he person ])resented is no party to 
the bargain: oft('ne(;elesiasti< s themselves buy the next ad¬ 
vowson, and lodge it with trustees ibr their own advantage. 

\\ here notliiiig of all this (rallie intei venes, patrons be¬ 
stow beueiices on tlieir.cbildreii or friends, without consi¬ 
dering either their abilities or merit; favour or kindred be¬ 
ing the only thing tlial weighs with (hem. When all this is 
laid together, how gretit a ])ait ol' the benefices of England 
are disposed ol', il'not .simoniacally, yet at least rimvorthily, 
without regard to so sacred a trust, as the care of souls? 
(.iertaiiily patrons wlitj, without due care and inquiry, put 
souls into had hanils, have much to an.swcr for. 

I will not say that a patron is hound always to bestow 
his church on the best man lie can find ; that may put him 
cn anxieties, out of which it w ill not he easy to extricate 
liim.self; nor will it he always possible to balance tlie dif¬ 
ferent execllencies of men, who may have various talents, 
that lie ser cral ways, and all of tlicm may be useful, .some 
more, some less : hut in this 1 am jiositivc, that no patron 
answers the obligation of that trust, unless he is well per¬ 
suaded, (hat the clerk he prc.seii(s is a truly good man, has 
a competent measure of k,uowlcdge, zeal, and discretion, so 
suited to the jieiqilc for whom he names him, that he has 
reason to believe he w ill he a faithful pastor and a prudent 
guide to them. 
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Patrons ought to take this on their conscience, to manage 
it with great caution, and in the fear of God, and not to 
enter into that filthy merchandise of the souls of men, 
which is too common: it is like to be a moth in their 
estates, and may bring a curse on their families, as well as 
on their persons. 

I do not enter into the scandalous practices of non-rcsi- 
denr c and jiluralitics, which are sheltered by so many co¬ 
lours of law among us; whereas the church of Rome, from 
whence we had those and many other abuses, has freed 
herself from this, under which we still labour, to our great 
and just reproach. This is so shameful a profanation «)f 
holy things, that it ought to be lreut('cl with detestation ami 
horror. Do siidi men think on the vows they made on tlicir 
ordination; on the rules in flie Scriptures, or on the naliiTC 
of their function, or that it is a care of souls 1 Ilow long, 
how long shall this he the peeuliar disgraee of our church, 
which, for ought T know, is the only church in the world 
that tolerates it ! 1 must add, that I do not reckon the hold¬ 
ing poor livings that lie coiitig\ious a plurality, where both 
are looked alter, and both allbrd only a competent maiu- 
lenanee. 

1 have no'w gone through the most important things that 
occur to my thoughts with relation to the clergy. 1 turn 
next to such observations, rellections, and advices, as 
relate to the laity: I begin with the body of tlie people. 
1’he commonalty of this nation arc much the happiest, and 
live tlic easiest and the most plentifully of any that ever I 
■saw; they arc very sagacious and skill'ul in managing all 
their concerns; but at the same time it is not to he con¬ 
ceived how ignorant they are in the matici-s of ndigion. 
The dissenters hav^e a much larger .share of knowledge 
among them, than is among tho.se vvtio (,ome to our 
churches. This is the more to be wondered at, consider¬ 
ing the plainness in which matters of religion are w rote in 
this age, and the many small hooks concerning these that 
have been published of late years, which go at I'asy rates, 
and of which many thousands are evcj y year sent iil)out 
by charitable societies in London, to be freely given to 
such as will but take them, and read tliem: so that this 
ignorance seems to be obstinate and iricuialde. 

Upon this subject, all that I can propose lies in (wo ad- 
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vi(-cs to the clergy : (he one is, (hat (hey catechise the youth 
much’at church, not only asking (he questions and hearing 
the answers, hut joining to that the explaining (he terms in 
otlier words, and l)y turning to the Biide for such ])assiiires 
as prore or enlarge on (hem. 'I’he doing this constantly, 
would infuse into (he next age a higher measure of know¬ 
ledge than the present is likely to be blessed with.* liong ser¬ 
mons, in which points of divinity or morality are regularly 
handled,'are above the capacity of the people; short and 
plain ones, upon a large portion of scripture, would be. 
better nearkeued to, and have a much better ell’eet; (hey 
would make the hearers understand and love (he Scriptures 
more. Preachers ought to dwell often, in tlnir sermons, 
on those sins that their hearers must needs know tlu'mselvcs 
guilty ol', if they are so ; .such as swearing, lying, clicating, 
drunkenness, lewd dejrortment, breach of jrromise, love of 
the world, auger, envy, malice, jrride, and luxury . Short 
discourses upon these, and often repeated, in many glances 
and reflections on them, .setting forth the real (wil of them, 
with the ill consequences that follow, not only to others, 
but to the persons themselves, arc (ho best means that can 
be thought of, for reforhiing (hem; and these will have iui 
efl'cet on some, if not on many. But above all, and in or¬ 
der to all the rest, they ought to be ('ailed on, upon all oc¬ 
casions, to reflect on tl'a ir ways, to consider how they live, 
to pray in secret to Clod, confessing their sins to him, 
begging pardon and mercy for what is past, and his Holy 
Spirit to assist, strengthen, and direct tliem for the time to 
come, forming sincere resolutions to mend their ways, with 
relation to every particular sin, tliatthey tind they may have 
fallen into. If the clergy will faithfully do (heir duty in 
(his method, and join to it eariK'st prayers for (heir people, 
they may hope through tlie blessing of (ioil to succeed 
better in their labours. Tlie people, ouglit to he often put 
in mind ol the true end of the rest on (he Lord’s-day, which 
is (;hiefly to give them time and opportunity for meditations 
and rellectioiis on themselves, on what they have said or 
done, and on what,has befallen (hem the firmer week; and 
to consider what may be before them in the week tliey are 
entering on. Ministers ought to visit (heir people, not only 
when they are sick unto death, but when they ate in an ill 
.state of health, or when they are under afiliction. Tliese 
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aro (he times in which their spirits are tender, and they will 
best bear with a due freedom, which ouglit to be managed 
in tire discreetest and most affectionate manner; and a cler¬ 
gyman ought not to be a respecter of persons, and neglect 
the meanest of his cure; they have as immortal souls as the 
greatest, and for which Christ has paid the same ransom. 

From the commonalty I turn to the gentry; they are, oftiir (;«<. 
for the most part, the worst instructed, and the least know- 
ing of any of their rank I ever went amongst. The Scotch, 

(hough less able to lu^ar (he expen.se of a learned educa¬ 
tion, arc much more knowing: the reason of whicli is this; 
the Scotch, even of indifferent fortunes, send private tutors 
rvilh their children, both to schools and colleges; these 
look after the young gentlemen, mornings and evenings, 
and read over with them what tliey have learned, and so 
make them jrerfecter in it: they generally go abroad a year 
Or two, and see tlic world; (his obliges them to behave 
themselves well:—-whereas a gentleman liere is often both 
ill taught and ill bred; (hi.s makes him haughty and inso¬ 
lent. 'J’he gentry are not early acquainted witli the prin¬ 
ciples of religion; so that, after (hey have forgot their ca¬ 
techism, they acquire no more new knowledge, but what 
(hey learn in plays and romances: they grow soon to tind 
it a modish thing, that looks like wit and spirit, lo laugli at 
religion and virtue ; and so become crude and unpolished 
infidels. If they have taken a wrong tincture at the uni¬ 
versity, that too ofU'ii disposes them to hate and despise 
all those who separate from the thureh, thongli they can 
give no better reason, than (he papists have tor hating he¬ 
retics—-because they forsake the church. In ttiose .seats of 
education, instead of being formed to love their country 
and constitution, the laws and liberties ot it, (lu'y are rather 
disposed to love arbitrary government, and to Irccome 
.slaves to absolute monareby: a change of interest, ))rovo- 
cation, or some other consideration, may set them right 
again as to the public ; but they have no inward principle 
of love to their country, and of public liberty : so that they 
arc easily brought to like slavery, if they ntay be the tools 
for managing it. 

This is a dismal rcpre.seutation of things; I have seen The daug«r 
the nation thrice on the brink of ruin by men tlius tainted. 

A fter the Restoration, all were running fast into slavery; had b«tj, 
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King Charles the Second been attentive to those bad de¬ 
signs (which he pursued afterwards with more caution) 
upon his first return, slavery and absolute power might 
then have been settled into a law, with a revenue able to 
maintain it; he played away that game rvitliout thought, 
and he had then honest ministers, who would not serve 
him in it: atlter all that he did, during the course of his 
reign, it was scarce credible that the same temper should 
have returned in his time, yet he recovered it in the last 
four years of his reign; and the gentry of England were as 
active and zealous to tlirow up all their liberties, as their 
ancestors ever had been to preserve them. This continued 
above half-a-year in his brother’s reign, and he dcj)endcd 
so much upon it, that he thought it could never go out of 
his hands; but he, or rather his priests, had the skill and 
dexterity to play this game likewise away, and lose it a se¬ 
cond time ; so that, at the Revolution, all seemed to conu' 
again into their wits. But men who have no principles, 
cannot be steady; now the greater part of the capital gen¬ 
try seem to return again to a love of tyranny, provided 
they may be the under tyrants themselves; and they seem 
to be even uneasy with a court, when it will not be as nmch 
a court as they w'ould have it. This is, a fidly of so sin¬ 
gular a nature, that really it wants a name; it is natural 
for poor men, who have little to lose, and much to hojre for, 
to become the instruments of slavery ; but it is an extra¬ 
vagance, peculiar to our age, to see rich men grow as it 
were in love with slavery and arbitrary power. The root 
of all this is, that our gentry are not betimes possessed 
with a true measure of solid knowledge and sound reli¬ 
gion, with a love to their country, a hatred of tyranny, 
and a zeal for liberty. Plutarch’s Lives, with the Greek 
and Roman history, ought to be early put in their hands, 
they ought to be well acquainted with all history, more 
particularly that of our own nation; which they should 
not read in abridgments, but in the fullest and most co¬ 
pious collectors of it, that they may see to the bottom 
what is our constitution, and what are our laws; what are 
the methods bad princes have taken to enslave us, and by 
what conduct we have been preserved: gentlemen ought to 
observe these things, and to entertain one another often 
upon these subjects, to raise in themselves, and to spread 
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around them to all others, a noble ardour for law and 
liberty. They oujrht <o understand popery rvell, to view it 
in its politics, as well as in its religious corruptions, that 
they m.'iy observe and guard against their secretes! prac¬ 
tices; ])articularly that main one that prevails so fatally 
among us, ol’ making us despise the foreign chuiches, and 
hate the dissenters at home. The whole body of protest- 
ants, if ttuiled, might be an equal match to the church of 
Ktnne ; i( is much superior to them iu wealth and in force, 
if it were animated with the zeal which the monastic orders, 
but chielly the .Jesuits, spread through their whole^commu- 
niou; whereas the reformed are (-old and unconcerned, as 
well as disjointed iu matters that /elate to religion. The 
chief maxim by which men, who have a tnie zeal for their 
religion and their country, ought to goVem themselves, is, 
to lir e within the extent of their estates, to be above luxury 
and vanity, and all expenses that waste their fortunes: 
luxury mtist drive them to court favour, to depend on mi¬ 
nisters, and to aspire after places and pensions; and as the 
seeking after these does often complete the ruin of broken 
families, so in many they prove only a reprieve, and not a 
recovery; whereas he, who is contented with his fortune, 
and measures his w ay of living by it, has another root with¬ 
in him, out of which every noble and generous thought 
wall naturally spring. Public liberty has no sure founda¬ 
tion but in virtue, in parsimony, and moderation; where 
these fail, liberty may be preserved by accidents and cir- 
cumstaiiei s td alfairs, but it has no bottom to rest securely 
on. A know it)g and virtuous gentleman, who understands 
his religion and loves it, who practises the true rules of 
virtue, without afl'eetation and inoro.sencss; who knows 
(uiough of law to keep his neighbours in order, and to give 
them good advice ; who keeps meetings for his county, 
qiid restrains vice and disorder at them; who lives hos¬ 
pitably, frugally, and charitably; who respects and encou¬ 
rages good clergymen, and worships God, both in his fa¬ 
mily and at church; who educates his children well, who 
treats his scrvanls gently, and deals equitably with his 
tenants and all others, with whom he has any concerns; 
such a man shines, and is a public blessing to all that sec 
him, or come near him. Some such instances are yet left 
among us; but, alas! there are not many of them. Can 
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there be any thing more barbarous, or rather treacherous, 
than tor gentlemen to think it is one of the honours of their 
houses, that none must go out of them sol)er; it is but a 
little more infamous to poison them : and yet this passes 
as a character of a noble housekeeper, who entertains his 
friends kindly. Idleness and ignorance are the -ruin of the 
greatest part, who, if they are not tit for better tilings, 
should descend to any thing rather than suffer the insclves 
to sink into slotli; that will carry them to the excesses Of 
hunting, gaming, and drinking, w'hich may ruin both soul, 
body, and estate. If a man, by an ill-managed or a neg¬ 
lected education, is so turned that every sort of study or 
reading is a burden; then he ought to try if he has a genius 
to any mechanism that, may be an enti'itainmcnt to him ; 
the managing a garden is a noiile, and may be made a use¬ 
ful amusement; the taking .some part of his e.state into hi.s 
own hands, if he looks (■areCnlly to it, will both employ 
his time well, and may turn to a good account; in a word, 
some employments may be belter than others; but there is 
no employment so bad as the having none at all: the mind 
will contract a rust, and an unlitness for every good thing ; 
and a man must either fill ii]) his time with good or at least 
innocent biisine.s.s, or it will run to the worst .sort of waste, 
to sin and vice. 

Krii>r» in I hiive oftcn tliouglit it a great error to waste young gen¬ 
tlemen’s years ,so long in learning 1/atiu, by so tedious a 
grammiir; I know those who iirc bred to the professions in 
literature, must have the Latin correctly, and for that, the 
rules of gramniar are necessary ; but tliese are not at all 
reijuisite to those, who need only so much Latin its tho¬ 
roughly to understand and delight in the Homan authors 
and poets. Hut suppose a youth had, either for want of 
memory or of ajtjtlieatiou, an ineuralde aversion to Latin, 
his education is not for that to be despaired of; there is 
much noble knowledge to be had in the English and French 
languitges: geography, history, chiefly that of our-owii 
country, the knowledge of nature, and the more practical 
parts of the mathematics, (if he has not a genius for the de¬ 
monstrative,) may make a gentleman very knowing, though 
he has not a word of Latin ; there is a fineness of thought, 
and a nobleness of expression indeed in the I^atin authors, 
tliat will make them the entertainment of a m-anks whole life. 
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it he once understands and reads them with delight: but 
it’ this cannot be attained to, I would not have it reckon¬ 
ed that the education of an ill Latin scholar is to be 
given over. A competent measure of the knowledge of 
the law is a good foundation for distinguishing a gentle¬ 
man; but 1 am in doubt whether his biung for .some time 
in the inns of court will contribute much to this, if he is 
not a sfiftlious person : those wlio think they are thwe only 
to pass away so many of their years, commonly run to¬ 
gether, and live both idly and •\'iciously. 1 should ima¬ 
gine it a much better way, though it is not much jwactised, 
to get a learned young lawyer, who has not got into much 
business, to come and pass away a* long vacation or two 
with a gentleman, to carry him through sindi an introduc¬ 
tion to the study of the law, as may give him a full vi(,w 
of it, and good directions how to prosecute his study in it. 

A competent skill in this makes a, man very useful in his 
country, both in conducting his own alfairs, and in giving 
good advice to those about him ; it will enable him to be a 
good justice of peace, and to settle matters by arbitration 
so as to pn'vcnt law-suits; and, which ought to b<‘ the top 
of an Ihiglish gentleman's ambitkm, to b(^ an able parlia¬ 
ment man; to which no gentleman ought to jnctend, unless 
he has a true zeal for his country, with an intlexible inte¬ 
grity and resolution to pursue what appears to him just 
and right, and for the good of the public. The parliament 
is the fountain of law, and the fence of liberty; and no 
sort of instruction is so necessary for a geritlenwn, as that 
which may qualify him to appear there with tlgiirc and re¬ 
putation. 

(h'litlemen, in their marriages, ought to consider a great ""“i- 
many things more than fortune; though, generally speak- 
iiig, thatis the only thing sought for : a good understand¬ 
ing, good principles, anti a good temper, with a liberal 
education, and acceptable person, are the first things to be 
considered; and certainly fortune ought to come alter all 
these. Those bargains now in fashion make often unhal¬ 
lowed marriages, in which, besides the greater evils, more 
fortune is often wasted than is brought, with a vain, a fool¬ 
ish, an indiscreet, and a hated wife. The first thought in 
choosing a wife ought to be, to find a help meet for the 
man: in a married state, the mutual study of both ought 
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fo be, to help and please one another; this is the founda¬ 
tion of all domestic happiness; as to stay at home, and to 
love home, is the (Greatest iiclp to industry, order, and the 
Rood Roveninient of a family. I have dvyelt the longer on 
this article, because on the forming tlie gentry well, the 
good government of the nation, both in and out of parlia¬ 
ment, does so much depend. 

o irMdi and Cor iii(, t,f trade and business, they are generally 
.spc'aking, the best body in the nation—generous, sober, 
and charitable; so that,'^while the people in the country 
are so iEimersed. in their alfairs that the sense of religion 
cannot reach them, there is a better spirit stirring in our 
cities; more knowhsdgvs more zeal, and more charity, with 
a great deal more of devotion. Tiiere may be too much of 
vanity, with loo pompous an exterior, mixed with these in 
tin; capital city ; but, upon llie whole, they are the best we 
have. Want of exercise is a great prejudice to their health, 
and a corrupter of Uieir minds, by raising vapours and 
melancholy, that fills many with dark thoughts, rendering 
religion, which affords the truest joy, a burden to them, 
and making them even a burden to themselves; this fur- 
ni.shes prejudices against religion tir those who are but too 
nuuh disposed to seek for them. The too constant inter¬ 
course of visits in town, is a vast consumption of time, 
and gives much occasion to talk, which is, at best, idle, if 
not worse: lliis eej'taiiily wants regulation, and is the effect 
of idleness and vanity. 

'f'3’he stage is the great corrniiter of the town; and the 
bad jieople of the town have been the eliief eornipters of 
the stage, who run most after those jilays that delite the 
stage and the audience: pods will .seek lo please, as 
actors will look for such pieces as draw the most, specta¬ 
tors : they pretend, their design is to discourage vice ; but 
they do, really, recommend it in Mie most ('Ifednal manner. 
It is a shame to our nation and religion, to s<x; the stage so 
reformed in France, and so polluted still in Jilngland. Mo- 
lierc for comedy, and llaciuo for tragedy, arc great pat- 
tern,s; lew can, and as few will, study to copy after them. 
Hut, till another scente appears, certainly our plays are the 
greatest debauclicrs ol' the nation. Gaming is a waste of 
time, that rises out of idleness, and is kept up by covet¬ 
ousness : those who can think, read, or w rite lo any pur^ 
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poso, and those who understand what eemvorsation and 
friendship arc, will not want .such a help to wear out (he 
day; .so that, upon the whole maticr, .slolh and ignorance, 
had education, and ill <a)in])auy, are the chiel' .sources ct 
all our vice and dlsordci s. 

The ill ntethod.s of schools and colle«e.s, give (he chief or od. 
ri.se to the irregnlaritie.s of fh(> genlry; as the l)recdin!> 
young women to vanity, drt'ssing, iind a false up|)earanee 
of wit and hehaviour, without proper w ork, or adfSc mea¬ 
sure of knowledge, and a serious sense pf religion, is the 
Source of (he eorrtiption of (fiat sex. Something like 
monasteries, without \ow.s, would he a gloriou.^ design, 
and might be so s(‘t on fool, as to he the honour of a Queeji 
on the throne ; hut I will inirsue this no further. 

My next address is to the nobility: most of what T have'or iu. 
propo.sed to onr gentry does, in a mon-eminent nianner,' 
belong to (hem: the higher (heir condition is rai.scd ahovc 
other gentlemen, so much the more eminent ought thej to 
he in knowledge and virtue. The .share they ha\e in judi¬ 
cature, in the IIou.se of Lord.s, .should oblige them to ac¬ 
quaint tlicmsclvcs w ith (he rules and principles of l.iw; 
(hough an uubia.ssed integrity, neither moved by friend,sliip 
nor parly, with a true understan’ding, will, for the nio.sl 
part, direct them in their judgment, since few cases occur 
where the point of law is dark or doubtful. 

Jivery person of a high rank, whose estate can bear it, '>i ci. 
ought to have two persons to manage his education(he ' 
one a governor to form his mind ; to give him true notions; 
to reiireseiit religion and virtne in ii proper light to him ; to 
give him a view of gcograply, not barely describing (he, 
maps, but adding to it the natural history of every country, 
its productions, arts, and trade, with the religion and go¬ 
vernment of the country, aijd a general idea of the history 
of (lie world, and of the various revolutions that have hap¬ 
pened in it: such a view will open a young pci son’s mind; 
it must be often gone over, to fix it well. The antient 
government in flreece, but much more that of lloine, must 
be iniiuitely delivered, that the difference between a just 
and a vicious government may bo wejl apprehended. The 
fall of the Roman greatness, under (he emperors, by rea.son 
of tile absolute powxn- (hat let vice in upon them, which 
corrupted not only their courts, but their armic.s, ought hr 
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be fully opened. Then the Gothic govcniment, and the 
feudal law, should be clearly explained, fo open the 
original of our own constitution. In all this, the chief care 
of a wise and good former of youth ought lo be, to pos.sess 
a young mind with noble principles of justice, liberty, and 
virtue, as the true basis of government; and with an aver¬ 
sion to violence and arbitrary ])on ('r, servile flattery, fac¬ 
tion, and luxury, from which the corruption and ruin of all 
governhicnts have arisen. 

To this govcrn,or (qualified for all this lo be sought out 
and hired at any rate) I would join a master for languages 
and othKr things, in which this young lord is to be instruct¬ 
ed ; who ought to be put under the direction and eye of the 
governor, that his time*may not be lost in trifles; that no¬ 
thing of pedantry or of affectation may be inliised info a. 
young mind, which is to be prepared for great things. A 
simplicity of style, with a true and grave pronunciation, 
ought to be well looked to; and this young nobleman ouglit 
to be accustomed, as he grows up, to speak his thoughts, 
on the sudden, with a due force and weight, both of words 
and voice. I have often wondered to see parents, who are 
to leave vast estates, and who stick at no expense in other 
tilings, yet be so frugal iind narrow in the education of their 
children. They owe to their country a greater care in pre¬ 
paring the eldest, to make Unit figure in it, to which he is 
born; and they owe to Uieir younger children, who arc not 
lo be .so plentifully provided, such a liberal eduiafion as 
may fit them to answer the dignity of their birth, and pre¬ 
pare them for employments, by which they may in time give 
a further strength and addition to their family. I have been 
amazed to sec how profuse some are in procuring good 
dancing, fencing, and riding masters for their children, and 
setting them out in fine cloUies; and how' sparing they arc 
in that, which is the chief and most important thing, and 
which in time may become the niost useful, both to them¬ 
selves and to their country. I look on the education of the 
youth as the foundation of all that can be proposed for bet¬ 
tering the next age: it ought to be one of t he chief cares of 
all governments, though there is nothing more universally 
neglected. How do some of our peers shine, merely by their 
virtue and knowledge; and what a contemptible figure do 
others make, with all their high titles and great estates 1 
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Noblemen begin to neglect the having chaplains in their 
houses, and I do not much wonder at it, when 1 reflect on the 
behaviour of too many of these; light and idle, vain and in¬ 
solent, impertinent and pedantic; by this want, however, 
the worship of (iod, and the instruction of servants, is quite 
neglected : but, if a little more care were taken to choose 
well, a, lord might make good use of a chaplain, not only 
for thostt ends which I have mentioned, but for thp read¬ 
ing such books as the lord desires to be well informed 
about, but has not leisure to peruse himself. These he 
may read by his chaplain, and receive an account,of them 
from him, and see what are the principal things to be learnt 
from them, for which he may find leiiiure, though not for the 
whoh^ book : by this means he may keep his chaplain well 
employed, and may increase his own stock of knowledge, 
and he well furnished with relation to all now books and 
new questions that are started. The family of a nobleman, 
well chosen and well ordered, might look like a little court 
in hi.s country : for though it is a happiness to the nation, 
that the groat numlx^r of idle and useless retainers that w'cre 
about noblemen antiently is much reduced; yet still they 
mast (artertain many servants, lobe,either nuisances where 
tin y live, or to set a pattern to others. The greater men 
are, they ongnt to be the more modest and affable, and 
more easy of acccs.s, that so they may, by the best sort of 
i)opularity, render themselves acceptable to their country; 
they ought more j)articularly, to protect the oppressed,' to 
mortify insolence and injustice, and to enter into the true 
grievances of their country; that they may represent these 
where it may be proper; and shew at least a tender care of 
tho.«e who ought to be protected by them, if they cannot 
eflectiially procure a redress of their grievances. A cou- 
ti)iued pursuit of such methods, with an exemplary deport¬ 
ment, woiddsoon restore the nobility to their antient lustre, 
from whieli they seem very sensible how much they are 
fallen, though they do not take the proper methods to re¬ 
cover it. Have w'e not seen, in our time, four or five lords, 
by their knowledge, good judgment, and integrity, raise the 
Ilouse of Peers to a pitch of reputation and credit that 
.seemed once beyond the expectation or beliel of those who 
now SCO it ? A progress in this method will give them such 
authority in the nation, that they will be able not only to 
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support their own dignity, but even to support tho tluoue 
and the church. If so small a number has rai.sed peerage 
to such a regard, that the people, contrary to all former 
precedents, have considered them more than their own re¬ 
presentatives ; what might not be expected from a greater 
number pursuing the same methods 1 These would become 
again that which their title imports, the peers of the crown 
as well as of the kingdom, of which that noble rigid of 
putting on their coronets at the coronation is a clear proof. 
Great titles, separated from the great estates and the in¬ 
terest their ancestors had in their countries, must sink, if 
not supported with somewhat of more value, great merit, 
and a sublime virtue. 

Conccmiug After I liavc offered what I think of the greatest import- 

the two jjeYgjal ranks of men in the nation, I go next to 

pariiainriit. cousidcr that august body in which they are all united; 1 
mean the parliament. As long as elections are set to sale, 
so long w'e arc under a disease in our vitals, that, if it be 
not remedied in time, must ruin us at last, and end in a 
change of government; and what that may be, God only 
knows, 

ot. icciion,. All laws that can be made will prove ineffectual to cure 
so great an evil, till there comes to be a change and refor¬ 
mation of morals in the nation; we see former laws arc 
evaded, and so will all the laws that can be made, till the 
candidates and electors both become men of anotlier tem¬ 
per and other principles, than appear now among them; 
tlic expense of elections ruins families; and these families 
will come in time to expect a full reparation from the 
crown; or they will take their revenges on it, if that hope 
fails them: tlie commons will grow insolent upon it, and 
look on the gentry as in their dependance; during the war, 
and while the heat of parties ferments so much, it is not 
easy to find a proper remedy for this. When the war is 
over, one expedient in the power of the crown is, to de¬ 
clare that elections to parliament shall be annual: but if 
the same heat and rivalry of parties should still continue, 
that would ruin families but so much the sooner. 

The most promising expedient, next to a general refor¬ 
mation, which may seem too remote and too hopeless a 
prospect, is to try how this great division of the nation into 
whig and lory may be lessened, if not quite removed: 
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"reat numbers on both sides are drawm to take up many 
groundless jealousies one of another, with which men of 
honest minds are possessed. 

There are many o^ the tories tliat, without doubt, look or tiie par- 
towards St. Germains and Trance; but this is not true of 
the bulk of their party. Many infidels, who hate all reli¬ 
gion and all cliarches alike (being only against the church 
of Englaad because it is in possession), do join Wiith the 
w'higs and the dissenters, and appear for them; from thence 
the ill-disposed tories possess many of those who arc bet¬ 
ter minded, with an opinion, that the whigs favour,the dis- 
sentei's, only to ruin and destroy religion; and great mill- . 
titudes of unthinking and ignorant mfen are drawn into this 
snare. The principles of the whigs lead them to be for the 
Revolution, and for every thing that has been done to sup¬ 
port and establish that; and therefore, those who, in tlieir 
hearts, hate the Revolution, fortify and promote their ihv 
■signs, by keeping up a jealousy of all that body, which 
alone can and must support it. The w'higs are indeed I'a- 
voured by the dissenters, because tliey see their principles 
are for toleration, in which, it is visible, that tiie dissenters 
acquiesce, without pursuing any de^iign, contrary to the es¬ 
tablished church, into which the far greater numbiir of them 
might be brought, if but a very few concessions were made 
them. On the other hand, the whigs, seeing the leaders of 
the tories drive on ill designs .so visibly, (endeavouring to 
weaken the government, to disjoint the alliance, and to put 
an untimely end to the war, thereby serving the interests of 
Trance and^of the I’retcnder) and that they are followed in 
this by the body of the tories, who promot(‘ their elections, 
and adhere to them in all divisions in the two houses of par¬ 
liament, and are united in one party witli them, from thence 
conclude, that they are all equally concerned, and abke 
guilty ; and thus they are .jealous of tlicin all. This aver¬ 
sion is daily growing, and will certainly continue as long 
as the war lasts; when that is ended, it may possibly abate; 
blit so great a disease will not be cured, till a. prince of 
spirit and authority, managed with temper and discretion, 
undertakes the cure. We see oaths and* .subscriptions make 
no discrimination, since the abjuration, though penned as 
fully as words can go, has been taken by some, who seem 
resolved to swallow down every thing in order to the throw- 
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ing up all at once, if they should come to have a clear ma¬ 
jority in parliament, and durst lay aside the mask. 

In the parliament of 1701, caked the impeaching par¬ 
liament, and in the first parliament called by the Queen, 
there was a majority of tories; yet it appeared, Ihe men of 
ill designs durst not venture to discover themselves 1o their 
party and to the nation; so they proceeded with caution. 
They designed in 1701 to have had the llukc; pf Anjou 
acknowledged, in order to have disgraced tin- late king, 
and his faithfullest ministers; that so the princes abroad, 
who could do nothing without assistance from England, 
despairing of that, might be forced (o submit to the oilers 
France made them. i,ii the first year of the Queen’s reign, 
they durst make no visible steps that way neither; but they 
tried to raise the heat against the dissenters, to make 
a breach on the toleration, and (o givc^ that body of men 
such a jealousy of the government, as should quite dis¬ 
hearten them, who were always the readit'st to lend money 
to the jiublic, without which the war could not be carried 
on vigorously. By this it may appear, that many of the 
tories haVe not those views and designs, thal, perhajrs, some 
of their leaders may be justly charged with. Now a wise 
and an active prince may find methods to undeceive those 
who are thus fatally imposed on, and led blindtbld into the 
serving the ill designs of othei s; especially if he will 
propo.se it, as a sure way to his favour, for all whom he 
employs, to procure a better understanding and freijueot 
meetings among the men of good lives and soft tempers in 
both partie.s, who, by a mutual conversation, will so open 
themselves to one another, that jealousies may by this 
means be easily removed. 1 can cany this no further at 
pre.sent; men of good intentions wall easily find out jno- 
per methods to bring about this worthy design of healing a 
breach, that has rent the nation from top to bottom. The 
parties are now so stated and kept up, not only by the elec¬ 
tions of parliament-men, that return every third year, but 
even by the yearly elections of mayors and corjroration- 
men, that they know their strength; and in every corner of 
the nation, the two parties stand, as it were, listed again.st 
one another. This may come, in some critical time or 
other, at the death of a prince, or on an invasion, to have 
Icrribie efl’ccts; as at present it creates, among the best of 
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each side, a coldness and a jealousy, and a fTreat deal of 
hatred and virulence amon^ the much greater pai t. 

There arc two things of a very public nature that dc- rnrif' - 
servo the care of a parliament: the one nuist begin in ia«<. 
House of laords, and the other in the House of Coimnons. 

The law of I'ingland is the greatest grievam'c of the nation, 
very expensive and dilatory: there is no end of soils, 
especiayy when they are brought into Cliancery.^ It is a 
matter ot deep study, to be exact in the law; great advan¬ 
tages are taken upon incotisidei^bh'emu s ; and there ai<> 
loud complaints of that, which seems to tie the (Itief .sceu- 
rify of ])roperty—I mean Juries, which me said to ho innch 
practised upon. If a liappy peac^ gives ns (jnict, fo look 
to our own affairs, there cannot be a woilliicr design nndei- 
taken, tliiin to reduce the law into mctliod, to digest it into 
,i body, and to r('gulate tlie Clnincery, so as to cut oil' the 
tedionsness of sails, and, in a vvord, to compile one entire 
system of our laws. Tlic work cannot he niulcrtaken, mneli 
Jess finished, hnt by so great an aulliorilv, as at least an 
address from the House of Ijordsto the (jneeii. Nolhing, 
afler the war is liappily ended, can raise the glory of fa r 
reign more, than to .see so noble design .set on loot in lic.- 
limc: this would make her name sacred lo irostcrily, whieli 
would sensibly feel all Ihe taxes Ihey have raised fully le- 
j>aid tliein, if Ihe law were madeshorler, dearer, more cer- 
l.iiii, and of le.ss expen.se. 

The oilier matter, that must take its rise in flie llou.se nf i’' 
Conimoiisi is ahoiil,the poor, and should he much laid lo ’ 

heart. 1( may he thoughi a strange motion fioiii a hishoji, 
lo vvi.sh llial tlie act, for diargiiig every iiarisli to m.iinlaiii 
their own poor, were well reviewed, if not quite taken 
away: this .seems to encourage idle and lazy jieople in 
their slotli, when they know they must be maintained: ' 
know no other place ir\ Ihe world wlierc such a law was 
ever made. Scotiand is mucli tlie poorivst part of Ihe 
island ; yet the poor there arc maintained by the voluntary 
diarilics of the peoide : Holland is Ihe perfede.st palleni 
for putting charity in a good method; tlie poor woik as 
much as they can, they arc humble.and incluslriou.s, they 
never a.sk any charity, and yet they are well rclicvi d. When 
the poor .see that their supjily must in a great mca.sure de¬ 
pend on tiieir behaviour and on their iiidustrjq as far a.s it 
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can go, it will both make them better in themselves, and 
move others to supply them more liberally; and when 
mrii's olfcrings are free (and yet are called for every time 
they go to churcli or to sacrament), this vrill oblige those 
wlio distribute them to be exact and impartial in it; since 
tlicir ill (;oiiduct might make the givers trust tliem with tlieir 
charify no more, but disiribute it (hemselves. If a spirit 
of true piety and (’harity should ever prevail in this' nation, 
those, whose condition raises them above the drudgery of 
servile labour, might employ some years of their life in this 
labour of love, anil relieve one anothei in their turn, and so 
distribute among tliem this noble part of government. All 
this must begin in the House of (aiinn ous ; and 1 leave it 
to the consideration of the wise and worthy niembcr.s of 
that body, to turn their thoughts to thi.s, as soon as by a 
happy peace we are delivi'red from the cares of the war, 
and arc at leisure to think of our own all'airs at home. 

Of ,imiur OijQ iliing- more 1 presume to suggest, whieh is, that we 
f-ijiiamoni. tnuy liavc fewer and shorter .se.ssious of parliament; the 
staying long in town, both wastes estates and corrupts the 
morals of members; their licginning so late in the day to 
enter upon husiiuvss, is om‘ great ociaision of long sessions; 
they are seldom met till about twelve o’clock ; and, except 
on a day in which some great points are to hi! discussed, 
upon which the parties divide, they grow disposed to rise 
after two or three hours’ silting. The authority of the prince 
must be interposed to make thcmrelm ii to the old hours of 
eight and nini!; and if, from that time, they sat till two, a 
great deal of bu.sincss might he dispatched in a short se.s- 
sioii. It is also to be hoped, that, when the war is ended, 
parliaments will not give the necessary supplies from year 
to year, as in the time of war, but will .settle methods for 
paying the public debt, and for the support of the goverii- 
m(!ul, for two if not for three years, 'i’be ill ('ffccts of an 
annual meeting of parliament are so visible and so great, 
that 1 ho])e nothing but invincible neci'ssity will ever keep 
us under the continuance of so great an inconvenience. I 
speak of Ibis with the more concern, because this is not 
only a great charge ofi bishops, heavy on the richer, and 
intolerable to the poorer bishopries; hut, (!hietly, becau.se 
it calls them away from their dioceses, and from minding 
their proper work, and fills their heads too much with se- 
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cular tliou!?Ii(s, and o!>liges (hcin to mix too much with . 
.secular company; from wliicli the more abstracted tliey 
are, as their minds will be purer and freer, so they will Ik! 
able to follow their own business with less distrardion, in a 
more constant attendance on the ministry of the word and 
prayer, to which, in imitation of the apostles, they ought 
to give themselves continually. 

1 hav« now gone over what seemed fn me most ivractica- 
ble, as well as most im|)ortant, for all ranks of men seve¬ 
rally in the nation, as well as for that gicat union of them 
all, in the representative of the whole in parli^uncnt; I 
have not goiu^ into wild notions of an imaginary reforma¬ 
tion, more to be wished than hoped for; but have oidy 
touched on such ill practices, and bad dispositions, as, with 
a little care and good govermnciit, may he in .some measure 
redressed and corrected. And now', having liy all these, us 
by so many steps, risen up to the throne, 1 will end this 
address to the nation, with an huuddc representation to 
those who are to sit on it. 

I have had the honour to be admitted to much free con- An a<Wtij„ 
versatibn w'ith live of our sovereigns; King (diaries the'""''' 
Second, King James the Second, .King William tlie Third, 

(Jiieen JVlaiy, and (Juecn Anne. King (’harle.s’s behaviour 
was a thing mwer enough to lie commended; he wasaper- 
lectly well-hred man, easy of access, free in his discourse, 
and sweet in hi.s wludc deportment; this was managed 
with great art, and it covered had designs; it was of such 
n.sc to him, that it may teach all succeeding priuees, of 
what advantage an easiness ol' access and an obliging be¬ 
haviour may be: this preserved liim: it olteii disarmed 
tliose resenlinents which his ill conduct in every thing, 
both public and jirivato, pos.s<;.ssed all thinking people 
with very early, and all sorts of people at last: and yet 
none could go to him, hot tliey were in a grtat im asure 
softened before they left him : it looked like a cliarm, that 
could hardly be resi.sled : yet there was no good nature un¬ 
der that, nor was there any truth in him. King James had 
groat application to business, though without a iglit un¬ 
derstanding ; that application gave Jihn a reputation, till he 
took care to throw it off: if he had not come after King 
Charles, he would liavc passed for a prince of a sweet tem¬ 
per, and easy of access. King William was the rever.se of 
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all this; ho was scarce accessible, and was always cold 
and silent; he minded affairs abroad so much, and was so 
set on the war, that he scarce thought of his government at 
home; this raised a general disgust, w'hich was improved 
by men of ill designs, so that it perplexed all his affairs, 
and he could scarce support himself at home, whilst he was 
the admiration of all abroad. Queen Mary was affable, 
cheerful-, and lively, spoke mtich, and yet under great re¬ 
serves, minded business, and came to understand it well; 
.she kept close to rides, chfetly to those set her by the King, 
and site charmed all that came near her. Queen Anne is 
ca.sy of access, and hears every thing very gently; but 
opens liersclf to so few; and is so cold and general in her 
answers, that people soon find thiit the chief upplicti- 
tion is to be made to li(;r ministcis and favourites, who in 
their turns liavc an entire credit and lull pow er with her; 
she has laid down IIk; splendour of ii court too much, and 
cats privati'ly; so that, except on Sundays, and a few 
hour.s, twict; or thrice a-wcek tit niglit in the drawing room, 
she ti]tp(‘itrs .so little, that her court is tis it were aban¬ 
doned. Out of all these princes’ camdiict, and liom their 
.successes in their affairscit is evident what ought to be the 
measures of a wise and good prince, who would govern 
the nation happily and gloriously. 

The first, themo.st essential, and most indi.spensable rule 
for a king is, to study the iiiterc.st ol' the nation, to be ever 
in it, and to be always pursuing it: this will lay in for him 
sucli a degree of confidence, that he will be ever safe with 
his people, when they feel they arc safe in him. No part 
of our story shews this more visibly than Qiiecn Eli/.a- 
hetli’s reign, in which the true interest of the nation was 
constantly pursued; and this was so well understood by 
all, that every thing else was forgiven her and her ministers 
both. Sir Simon Dowe’s journal shews a treatment of par¬ 
liaments that could not have been borne at any other time, 
or under any other administration. This Was the constant 
support of King William’s reign, and continues to sup¬ 
port the present reign, as it will support all who adhere 
steadily to it. ' 

A prince that would command the affections and purses 
of this nation, must not study to stretch his prerogative, or 
be uneasy under the restraints of law; as soon as this hu- 
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mour shews itself, he must expect that a jealousy of him, 
and an uneasy opposition to him, will follow through the 
wliole course of his reign; whereas, if he governs well, 
parliaments will trust him, as much as a wise prince would 
desire to be trusted, and will supply him in every war 
that is necessary, eitlier for their own preservation, or the 
preservation of those allies with whom mutual interests 
and leagues unite him: hut though, sooh after the Restora¬ 
tion, a slavish parliament supported King Charles in the 
Dutch war, yet the nation must he strangely changed, be¬ 
fore any thing of that sort can happen again. 

One of the most detestable and the foolishest maxims, 
with relation to our government, is.to keep up parties and 
a rivalry among them, to sliift and change ministers, and 
to go from one party to another, as they can be brought in 
their turns to offer the prince more money, or to give him 
more authority ; this will, in conclusion, render him odious 
and contemptible to all parties; who, growing accustomed 
to his fickleness, will never trust him, but rather study to 
secure themselves by depixcssing him ; of which, the reign 
of Henry the Third of France is a signal instance. VVe 
saw what etlects this had on Kipg Charles’s reign; and 
King William felt what an ill step he had made near the 
end of his reign, in pursuing this maxim. Nothing creates 
to a prince such a coufideiux!, as a constant and clear firm¬ 
ness and steadiness of governim iit, witli an unblemished 
integrity in all his professions ; and notliing will create a 
more universal dependauce on him, than when it is visible 
he studies to allay the licats of parties, and to reconcile 
them to one another;—tliis will demonstrate that he loves 
his people, and that he has no ill designs of his own. 

A prince, who would be well served, ought to seek out 
among his subjects the best and most capable of the youth, 
and see to their good education !>t home and abroad; he 
■should send them to travel, and order his ministers abroad 
to keep such for some time about them, and to send tlieni 
from court to court, to learn their language, and observe 
their tempers; if but twelve such were constantly kiipt on 
an allowance of 250/. a-year, the whole expense of this 
would rise but to 3000/. a-year; liy this int^onsidcrablo 
charge, a prince might have a constant nursery for a wise, 
and able ministry; but those ought to be well chosen, none 
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ought to pretend to the nomination; it ought to rise from 
the motion of the honestest and most disinterested of all 
his ministers to the prince in secret. As great a care 
ought to be had in the nominations of the chaplains of his 
ministers abroad, that there may be a breed of woTthy 
clergymen, •vvho have large thoughts and great notions, 
from a more enlarged view of mankind and of the world. 
If a pijnce would have all that serve him grateful and true 
to him, he must study to find out who are the properest 
and worthiest men, capable of employments, and prevent 
their applications, and surprise them with bestowing gooil 
posts unsought, and raising them higher as tliey serve 
.well. When it is knpwn that a prince has made it his 
maxim to follow this method in distrilniting his favours, 
he will cut oft' a]iplieatioiis for them; which will otherw is(' 
create a great uneasiness to him, and have this certain ill- 
effect, that where there arc many pretenders, one must 
have the prefcrciKc to all the rest, so that many are nu»r- 
titled tor being rejected, and are full of envy at him who 
has obtained the favour, and therefore will detract from 
him as much as possible. This has no where worse eft'eets 
than among-the clergy, in the disposal of the dignities of 
flic cliurch; and therefore Queen Mary resolved to break, 
tiiose aspirings, wliich resolution she carried on elfeetualiy 
for some years. A constant pursuing that maxim would 
havi! a great cft'ect on the nation. 

Frequent progresses round the nation, so divided, that 
once in seven, eight, or ten years, the chief [ilaccs of it 
might lie gone through, would recommend a prince w un- 
derfully to (lie people; especially if he were gentle and 
afl'ablc, and would so manage his progress, tliat it should 
not he a charge to any, by refusing to accept of ontertaiu- 
moiils from any person whatsoever ; for the accepting these 
only from such as could easily bear the charge of it, would 
be an afl'ronting of others, w ho being of equal rank, though 
not of equal estates, would likewise desire to treat tlic 
prince. So to make a progress every where acceptable, 
and no where chargeable, the sure method would be, ac¬ 
cording to the estallished rule of the household, for the 
prince to carry the travelling wardrobe with him, and to 
take such houses in the way as are mo.st conv'enieut for 
him; but to entertain himself and his court there, and 
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have a variety of table.s for .such as may come to at¬ 
tend on him. On this Queen Mary had .set her heart, if .she 
had lived to see peace in her days : by this means a prince 
may .see and be seen by his people; he may know some 
men that deserve to be distiiifpiished, of whom otherwise 
he would never have heard ; and he may learn and redress 
the grievances of his jteople, preventing all parliamentary 
coniplaint.s, except for such matters as cannot be» cured 
but by a remedy in parliament. Methods like these w ould 
make a prince become the idol o.!i Jiis people. 

It is certain, that their atfcctions must follow <j prince, 
wlio would con.sider governmeut and the royal dignity as 
his calling, and would Ire daily employed in it, studying tlu^ 
good and happiness of his peojrle, jnirsuing the properest 
ways for promoting it, without either delivering iiimself up 
to the sloth of luxury and vain magnitieeiice, or alt'ecting 
the barbarity of war and con(|ue,st; which imider those, 
who make the, world a scene of blood and rapine, indeed 
the butchers of mankind. I f these words seem not decent 
enough, I will m.'ike no other apology, but that I use (hem, 
because I cannot timi wor se; for as they are the worst of 
men, so they deserve the worst cd' language. Can it he 
tliought that pvincc.s are raised to the Jrigliest pitch of glor y 
arrd w ealth, orr dcstgrr to corrupt their mirtds w itlr pride and 
contempt of the rest of mankind, as if they were made only 
to he llrrr irrstrrrmcrrts of their extravirganecs, or the, strh- 
jects of their pas.sions arrd humours ? JNo! they arc exalted 
for the good of their fellow-creatirres, in order to rai.se them 
to (Ire tntest sublimity, to become as like divirrity as a 
nrortal cr eature is capable of beirtg. ]\ orre will gr ttdge them 
their great treasures arrd authority, when (hey see it is all 
enrployed to make their people happy. None willettsy 
their grcatnes.s, when they see it accorrrjranied with a suita¬ 
ble greatness of sorrl; whereas, a magrritied itnd tlaltercd 
jragearrt will soon fall under universal (mnterrrpt and hatred. 
There is not any vrrre thing more certain arrd more eviderrt, 
than that princes are rrradc for the people, .ttid not the 
))coplc for them; and perhaps there is rto ruition itnder 
troaven, that i.s more errtirely posses.'ftal with (his notion of 
pritrra's, than the English nation is in this age; so llrat they 
will soon be trneasy to a prince, who docs not goverrr hrrn- 
self by this maxim, and in tirire grow very utrkiud to him. 
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Great care ought to be taken in the nomination of judgeji 
and bishops. I join these together, for law and religion, 
justice and piety, are the support of nations, and give 
strength and security to governments: judges must be re¬ 
commended by those in the high posts of the law; but a 
prince may, by his own taste and upon knowledge, choose 
his bishops. They ought to be men eminent for piety, learn¬ 
ing, discretion, and zeal; not broken with age, whi<di will 
quickly render them incapal)le of serving the church to any 
good purpo.se; a person tit to be a bishop at sixty, was fit 
at forty; and had then .spirit and activity, with a strength 
both of body and mind. The vast expense they are at, in 
entering on their bishopric.s, ought to be regulated, no 
bishoprics can be, in any good degree, served under 1,000/. 
a-ycar at least. The judges ouglit to be plentifully pro¬ 
vided for, that they may be under no temptation, to supply 
themselves by indirect ways. One part of a prince’s care, 
to be recommended to judges in their circuits, is to know 
what persons arc, as it were, hid in the nation, that are lit 
for employments, and deserve to be encouraged; of such, 
they ought to give an account to the lord chancellor, who 
ought to lay it before .‘he throne. -No crime ouglit to be 
pardoned, till the judge, who gave sentence, is heard, to 
give an account of the evidence, with the circumstances of 
the fact, as it appeared on tlie trial; no regard ought to be 
had to storii's that are told, to move compassion; for in 
these, little ri'gard is had to trutli: and an easiness in par¬ 
doning, is, in some sort, an encouraging of crimes, and a 
giving license to commit them. 

But to run out no longer into particulars, the great and 
comprehensive rule of all i.s, that a king should consider 
himself as exalted by Almighty God into that high dignity, 
as into a capacity of doing much good, and of being a 
great blessing to mankind, and'in some sort a god oii 
earth; and, therefore, as he expects, that his ministers 
should study to advance his service, his Interests, and his 
glory, and that, so much the more, as he raises them to 
higher posts of favour and honour, so he, whom God has 
raised to the greate.^it exaltation this world i.s capable of, 
should apply himself wholly to cares becoming his rank 
and station; to be in himself a jrattern of virtue and true 
religion, to promote justice, to relieve and revenge the op- 
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pressed, and to set^k out men oi' viitue and piety, and 
bring tliem into .such degrees oi'coniidenee as the y may be 
capable of; to eiuxmrage a due and a generous freedom 
in Uieir advices; to be ready to see his own errors, that he 
may correct thmii; and to entertain every thing tliat is sug¬ 
gested to him for the good of liis ])eople, and for the bene- 
tit of mankind; and to make a difference Indwcen tliose. 
who couvt his favour for tlieir own ends, who study tuflatter, 
and by that, to please him, often to his own ruin, and tliose 
who have great view's and noble»aims, who set him on to 
pursue designs worthy of liiin, without mean o[ partial 
regards to any ends or interests of their own. It is not 
enough for a prince, not to encourage vice or iinjiicty by 
his own ill [iractiees; it ought to aiipear that tliese ate 
odious to him, and that tliey giv e liim horror. A decia 
ration of this kind, stdeinuly nuule and steadily pursued, 
would soon bring on at least an exterior reformation, whicli 
would have a great (dfcct on the body of the nation, and on 
the rising generation, though it were but hypocritically pul 
on at lirst. Such a prince would be perhaps too gieat a 
blessing to a wicked world: Queen Alary seemed to have 
the seeds of all tliis in her; but the world wiis not worthy 
of her, and so (fod took her from it. 

1 will conclude this whole address to posterity with that A" i vh.o, 
which is the most important of all other things, and wliich J,',™ 
alone will carry cviiry thing else along with it, which is to " ii- 
recoiumend, in the most solemn and serious manner, the ‘ 
.study and practice of religion to all soi ls ot' men, as that 
which is both the light of the world, and the salt of the 
earth. Nothing doi'S so open our faculties, and compose 
and direct the whole man, as an inward sense of (tod, of 
his authority over us; of the laws he has set us; of his eye 
ever upon ns; of his hearing our prayers, assisting our en¬ 
deavours, watching over-our concerns, and of his being to 
judge and to reward or punish us in another state accord¬ 
ing to what we dV> in this. Nothing will give a man such 
a detestation of sin, and such a sense of tlie goodness of 
God, and of our obligations to holiness, as a right under¬ 
standing, and a firm belief of the Christian religion. No¬ 
thing can give a man so calm a peace within, and such a 
firm security .against all fears and dangers witliout, as the 
belief of a kind and wise Providence, and of a future 
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state. An integrity of heart give-s a man a roiiragc and a 
confidence that cannot be shaken; a man is sure that, by 
living according to the rules of religion, lie becomes the 
wisest, the best and happiest creature that he is capable of 
being ; honest industry, tlie employing his time rvell, and a 
constant sobriety, an undefiled purity and chastity, with a 
quiet serenity, are the best preservers of life and health: so 
that, take a man as a single individual, religion is liis guard, 
his perfection, his beauty, and his glory: this will make him 
the light of the world, shining brightly, and enlightening 
many round about him. 

Then take a man a.s a piece of mankind, as a citizen of 
the world, or of any particular state, religion is indeed then 
the salt of the ear(h ; for it makes every man to be, to all 
the rest of the world, whatsoever any one ciui, wi(h reason, 
wish or desire him to lie. He is true, jus(, honest and faith¬ 
ful in the wliole commerce of life, doing to all others, that 
which he would liave others do to him: he is a lover of 
mankind, and of his country: he may, and ought to love 
some more than otliers; but ho has an extent of love to all, 
of pity and compassion, not oidy to the poore.st, but to the 
worst; for the w'orse any arc, they are the more to be j)itied. 
He has a complacency and delight in all that, are truly, 
though but deiectivcly good, and a respect and veneration 
for all tliat are cmiiiciitly so: lie mourn,s fin the sins, and 
rejoices in the virtues (.fall that are voiiiid about him: in 
every relation of life, religion makes him answer all hi.s oh- 
ligations: it wiii make princes just and good, failhful to 
their promises, and lovers of their people: it will inspire 
.subjects with respect, submission, obedience and zeal for 
their prince: it w ill sanctify wedlock to he a, state of Christ¬ 
ian li'iend.ship, and mutual a.ssistance: it will give parent.s 
the truest love to their children, witii a proper care of iJieir 
education: it w'ill command the returns of gratitude and 
obedience from children : it will teach masters to be gentle 
and careful of their servants, and servants to be failhful, 
zealou.s, and diligent in their master’s concerns i it will 
make friends tender and true to one another; it will make 
them generous, faithftil, and disinterested: it will make men 
live in their neighbourhood as members of one common 
body, promoting first the general good of the whole, and 
then the good of every particular, as far as a man’s sjihcrc 
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can go; it will make judges and magistrates just and jia- 
tient, hating covetousness, and maintaining peace and or¬ 
der, without respect of persons: it will make people live 
in so inofl'ensive a manner, that it will be easy to mahitain 
justice, whilst men are not disposed to give disturbance to 
those about them. 'J'his will make bishops and pa.stors 
faithful to their trust, tender to their people, and watchful 
over thejii; and it will lieget in tlie people an estei'in for 
Wreir persons, and their funcliohs. 

Tims religion, if tnily received, and sincerely adhered 
to, would prove the greatest of all l)le.ssiiigs t(, a,nation: 
hut hj' religion, 1 underslami somewhat more than the re¬ 
ceiving some doctrines, though ever so true; or the profess¬ 
ing them, and engaging to support them, not without zeal 
and eagerness. Wliat signify the best doctrine,s, if men do 
not live suitably to them; if they have not a due influeme 
upon (heir tboiiglits, tlieir principles, and their lives ? Men 
ol l)ad lives, with, .sound opinions, are self-condemned, and 
lie under a liighly aggravated guilt; nor will the heat of a 
parly, arising out of interest, and managed with fury and 
violence, eomin n.sale for the ill lives of such false pretend¬ 
ers to zeal; while they arc a disgvace to that, which they 
jridfess and seem so hot for. By religion I do not mean 
an outward compliance with ibrni and customs, in going to 
church, to prayers, to .sennoiis, and to sacraments; with iur 
external hevv o devotion, or, w hich is more, with some in¬ 
ward forceu ,;ood thoiiglits, in which many may satisfy 
them,selves, while this has no vi-sihlc effect on their li\e.s', 
nor any inward force to .subdue and rectify their appetites, 
passions, and secret designs. Those customary perform- 
aiicGS, how good and useful soever, when well understood 
and rightly directed, are of little value, when men rest on 
them, and think timt, Irecamse they do them, Uicy have 
therefore acquitii i themselves of their duty, though they 
continue still proi.d, covetous, full of deceil, envy, and ma¬ 
lice : even .seei cl 'prayers, die most cfl'ectual of all other 
means, is designed for a liighcr end, which is to po.s.scss our 
minds with such a constant and present sense of divine 
tnitlis, as may make these live in us, 'and govern us; and 
may draw down such a-ssistanccs as may exalt and sanctily 
our natures. 

So that by religion I mean, such a sense of divine tiutli 
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a-s cnfcrg iuto a inai), and becomes a spring of a new na¬ 
ture within him; reforming his thoughts and designs, pu- 
rilying his heart, and sanctifying him, and governing his 
whole deportment, his words as well as his actions; con- 
viiu iug him that it is not enough not to be scandalously 
vicious, or to be innocent in his conversation, but that he 
must be (ntirely, uniformly, and constantly pure and vir- 
tiious,.animating him with a v^nl to be still bettenand bet¬ 
ter, more eminently good and exemplary, using prayers and 
all outward devotions, ask solemn acts testifying wh;it lie is 
inw ardly and at heart, and as methods instituted by God, to 
be still advaiieiiii; in the use of them further and further 
into a more rcllm^l and spiritual sense of divine matters. 
This is true religion, which is the perfection of human na¬ 
ture, and tile joy and deliglit of every one that feels it 
active and strong within liiin: it is true, tins is not arrived 
at all at once ; and it will have an unliappy allay, hanging 
long even aliout a good man : buba.s those ill mixtures are 
llie perpetual grief of Ins soul, it is his chief care to 
watch over and to mortify Ihuii; be will be in a continual 
progress, still gaining groniid upon 1 imself; and, as he at¬ 
tains to a good degree (,d' purity, he will find a noble flame 
of life and joy growing upon him. Gfthis 1 write with the 
more concern and emotion, bicause f have felt this the 
true and indeed the only joy, wliicl). runs through a man’s 
heart and lilt;: it is t hat w Iiich has been for many years my 
greatest supjiort; I rejoice daily in it; i feel from it the 
earnest of that supreme joy wJiii.ji J! pant and long for; 1 
am sure there is nothing else ca?i aii'ord any true or com¬ 
plete iiappiiu ss. I have, (sinsidwring my sphere, seen a 
a great deal of all that is most shining and tempting in this 
world:—the pleasures of sense I did .soon nauseate; in¬ 
trigues of slate, ami tJic conduct of alfairs, have something 
ill them (hat is more specious ; and 1 was, for some years, 
deeply immersed in Oiesi', but still with hopes of refonniiig 
the world, and of making mankind wiser*and better : but 1 
have found that which is crooked cannot be made straight. 
1 acquainted myself with knowledge and learning, and that 
in a great variety, ahd with more compass than depth: but 
though wisdom excelleth folly, as much as light does dark¬ 
ness ; yet, as it is a sore travail, so it is so very defective, 
that what is wanting to complete it, cannot be numbered. 
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1 have seen that two were better than one, and that a three¬ 
fold cord is not easily loosed, and have therefore enlti- 
vated friendship with much zeal and a disinterested ten¬ 
derness ; but f have found this was also r anily and vexa¬ 
tion of spirit, thou<!;li it be of the bi st and noblest sort. So 
that, upon great and long cxpeilence, 1 could enlarge on 
the preacher’s text. Vanity of vanities, and all is vanity; 
but! must also conclude with him; fear God, and'keep 
his commaiidments, for this is the all of man, the whole 
both of his duty and of his happiness. I do therefore end 
all in the words ol' David, of the truth of which* upon 
great experience and a long observation, I am so fully as¬ 
sured, that I leave these as my la.st vtords to posterity :— 
“ Come ye children, hearken unto me; [ will teach you 
the fear of the Lord; wliat man is he that desireth life, and 
loveth many days, that he may see good? keep thy tongue 
from evil, and thy lips from speaking guile; depart from 
evil, and do good, seek peace and pursue it. The eyes of 
the Lord are upon the righteous, and his ears arc open to 
their cry; but the face of the Lord is against them that do 
evil, to cut oil' the remembrance of them from the earth. The 
righteous cry, and the Lord hearetl/ and dclivcreth them 
out of all their troubles. The Lord is nigh unto them that 
are of a broken heart, nnd saveth such as be of a contrite 
spirit.” 

N. B. This was written in J une, 1708, when the author thought 
himself near the end of the History. 
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X. B.—J'lioso which have this mark * prefixed, are not inclined in the 
collection annexed to<lie History of his Life. 

I. SERMONS. 

*1. Subjection for Conscience Sake Asserted; at Covent- 
Garden, 6lh Decern. 1G71, on Rom. xjii. 5. 1075. 4to. 

* 2 The Royal Martyr Lamented, at the Savoy, 30th Jan, 167J. 
2 Sam. i. 12. 1675. 4to. 

These two Sermons were reprinted in 1710, Ovo. 

3. Before the Lord Mayor and Aldermen, at St. Mary-le-Bow, 

2d Sept. 1680, the Fast Day for the Fire of London. Amos is. 
11, 12. 1080. 4to. 

4. Before the House of Commons, at St. Margaret’s, West, 
minster, 22d December, 1680, the I'ast Day. Rev. iii. 2, 3. 
1681. 4to. 

5. Before the Court of Aldermen, at St. Lawreuce-Jewry, OOtlr 

Jan. 178^. Zech. viii. 19. 1081. 4to. 

6. An Exhortation to Peace and Union ; before the Lord Mayor, 
Aldermen, Ac. at St. Lawreuce-Jewry, 29th Sep. 1081, the Day 
of electing the Lord Mayor, Matt. xii. 25. 1081. dto. 

7. At the Funeral of Mr. James Houblon, at St. Mary Woo!- 

noth, 28th June, 1682. Psalm xxxvii. 37. 1082. 4to. 

8. “ At tile Cliajiel of the Rolls, 5th Nov. 1081. Psalm xxii. 21. 
1681. 4to. 


"Tlie author hath ac(|uai(pted his readers in the prefare, that, on 
account of this seruioii, he had been luijustly r eiisnred as a person 
(iisaft'ectcd to his Majesty's government; and it soon appeared, that 
the court was very highly ofl'ended at liini; for, liv an order from 
the Right Honourable Fiaiicis North, Lont Guilford, lord keeper of 
the great seal, directed to Sir llarbottle (irimsion, knt. master of 
the rolls, in the next month, he was forbid preacliiil^ any more at 
the Rolls Chapel. Soon after he left the kingdom, from just appre¬ 
hensions of danger from his enemies, that he might en joy a place of 
safe retreat in foreign countries, where he continin'd till the happy 
Revolution, 1088.—See the Life of the Author, p. xxiv. General 
Dictionary, vol. iii. p. 700. Eiographia Britannica, vol. ii. p. 1038. 
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9. Before the Prince of Orange, at St. James’s, 28d Dec. 168R. 

Psalm cxviii. 23. 1689. 4to. 

10. Before the House of Commons, 3Ist Jan. 168|, the Day 

of Thanksgiving for the Deliverance of this Kingdom from Popery 
and Arbitrary Power, by his Highness the Prince of Orange’s 
means. Psalm cxliv. 1.^. 1089. 4to. 

^I. At the Coronation of King William and Queen Mary, at 
Wostminster-Abbey, lUh April, 1089. 2 Sam. xxiii. 3, 4. 

1089. 4t*o. 

12. Before the House of Peers, at Westminster-Abbey, 5th Nov. 

1089. Micah vi. 5. 1089. 4lo. 

13. An Exhortation to Peace and Hnity, at St. Lawrence-Jowryj 

20th Nov. 1089. Actsvii. 10. 1689. 4to. 

14. Before the King and Queen, at Whitehall, on Chrislmas- 

day, 1089. 1 Tim. iii. 10. 1089. 4to. 

15. Before the Court of Aldermen, at St. Mary-le-Bow, on the 

Fast Day, 12th March, lOSJ]. Luke xix. 41, 42. 1090. 4to. 

10. Before, the Queen, at Whitehall, on the Fast Day, 16th Ju’y, 

1090. Psalm Ixxxv. 8. KJttO. 4to. 

17. Before the King and (Jueen, at Whitehall, on the Day cf 
Thanksgiving, 19lh Oel. ItiSIO. Psalm cxliv. 10, II. 1090. 4t!). 

18. At the Funeral of tlie RightllonourahleAnnc, Lady Dowager 
Brook, at Breamor, 19lh Feb. 1(!9'^. Prov. xxxi. 30, 31. 1091. 4to. 

19. Before the King and Queen, at Whitehall, on the Fast Pay, 
29th April. 1091. Psalm xii. I. 1091. 4to. 

20. Before the King and (ineen, at Whitehall, on the Day of 

Thanksgiving, 20th Nov. lOitl. Prov. xx. 28. 1091. 4to. 

21. At the Funeral of the Honourable Robert Boyle, Fisq. at 
St. Martin’s in the I’iclds, 7lh Jan. 109^. Eccles. ii. 20. 1(!92. Ito. 

22. Before the Queen, at Wliiteball, tlie third Sunday in Lent, 

11th March, 109]. 1 Cor. i. 20. 1091. 4to. 

23. Before the Queen, at Whitehall, 29th May, 1094. Psabn 
cv. 5. 1094. 4to. 

24. At the Funeral of the Most l!e?._ Dr. John Tillotson, late 

Archhishoj) of Cauterhury, at St. Lawrcncc-Jewry, 30th Ni>\. 
1094. 2Tim. iv. 7. 1094. 4to. 

2f). Before the King, at St. James’s, the first Sunday in Lent, lOlh 
Feb. 169|^. 2 Cor. vi. 1. 16i)5. 4to. 

20. Before the King, at Whitehall, on Cliristmas-day, 1090. 
Gal. iv. 4. 1090. 4to. 

27. Before the King, at Whitehall, the third Sunday in Lent, 
7th March, 1095- Ephes. v. 1. 1007. 4to. 
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28. Before the King, at Whitehall, ed December, 1607, the 
Day of Thanksgiving for the Peace. 2 Cliron. i.\. 8. 1007. 4lo. 

29. Of Charity to the Household of Faith; before the Lord 

Mayor, Aldermen, &c. at St. Bride’s, on Easter Moiidav, 2ofli 
April, 1098. Gal. vi. 10. 1098. 4to. 

30. Charitable Reproof; before the Societies for Reformation of 
Manners,,at St. Mary-le-Bow, 25th March, 1700. Prov. xxvii. 5, 0. 

1700. »lto. 

31. At St. .James’s Church, upon reading the Brief for the pci- 

secuted Exiles of the Principality pf Orange, Jan. 170 J. 1 Cor. 
\ii. 20, 27. 1704. 4to. 

32. '’Before the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts, at St. Mary-lc-Bow, 18th Feb. 170;;. Malachi i. 11. 

1701. 4to. 

* 33. At Salisbury, at the Triennial Visitation, Oct. 1701. Phil, 

ii. 1,2. 1704. 4to. 

* 34. At St. James’s, 10th March, 1701), the tiflh Sunday in 

J.cnt. Psalm xlix. 20. 1700. 4to. 

* 35. Before the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, A c. at St. Sepulchre’s, 
on Isaster Monday, 25th March, 1700. Matth. xxiv. 12. 4to. 

*30. On the Day of Thanksgiving, 27lh June, 1700. Dent. ir. 
6, 7, 8. 8vo. 

* 37. Before the Queen, and the two Houses of Parliament, 

at St. Paul’s, 31st Dec. 1700, the Day of Thanksgiving, for the 
uonderful Successes of that Year. Psalm Ixxii. 4. 1700. 8vo. 

38. At Salisbury, 29th May, 1710. Matth. xxii. 21. 1710. 
;!vo. 

* 39 C At Salisbury, 5th Nov. 1710, and 7th Nov. A 

and X 1710, the Day of Thanksgiving. Psalm A1710. C'o. 
” 40. Lexliv. 15. ) 

*41. Before the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, Ac. at St. Bride’s, on 
Easter Monday, 2d April, 1711. Psalm exxii. 6, 7, 8, 9. 1711. 
4 to. 

* 42. Before the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, Ac. at St. Bride’s, on 

Easter Monday, 29th March, 1714. Daniel iv. 27. 1714. 8vo. 

* 43. At Salisbury, at the Triennial Visitation, 1714. Acts xx. 
28. 4to. 

* 44. Before the King at St. James’s, 31st Oct. 1714. Psalm 
ii. 10, 11. 8vo. 


I" The sermons from number 3 to number 32 inclusive, arc iu the 
collection of tracts and discourses, written and published in the 
years 1077—1704, iu three volumes Ito. collected in 1704. 
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45. Before the King snd Queen, at Hampton Court, on the 
first Fast Day, 5th June, 1689.« 2 Chron. xv. 2. 

46. '' Prepared by Queen Mary’s order for the Day of Thanks¬ 
giving, 27th Oct. 1692, for the Victory at Sea, near La Hogue. 
Exod. iv. 13. 

47. Before Queen Anne upon her Accession to the Throne, 
at St. James’s, 15th March, 170^, the fourth Sunday in Lent. 
Isaiah xlix. 23. 

48. 'Against Popery, at St. Clements, near the end of King 
Charles the Second's Reign. Ephes. i. 3. 

49 ABcfore the Lord William Russel, in ?lewgate, 20th July, 

and >1683, the day before be suffered. Rev. xiv. 13. Psalm 

i>0. Jxxiii. 4. 

51. Upon Death, in the Cathedral Church at Salisbury, on Oc¬ 
casion of the Death of the Reverend Mr. Edward Young, Dean of 
Salisbury, who died 7th Aug. 1705. Eccles. xii. 7. 

52. Upon the Love of God. Matth. xxii. 35, 36, 37, 38. 

53. Upon the Love of our Neighbour. Matth. xxii. 39, 40. 

54. Against Perjury. Levit. xix 12. 

55. Of the Nature of Oaths, and against profane Swearing. 
James v. 12. 

56. Upon Keeping Holy the Sabbath-day. Exod. xx. 8, 9, .10, 

11 . 

57. -Against Adultery and Uncleanness. Heb. xiii. 4. 

58- Against Drunkenness. Ephes. v, 18. 

'In the year 1713, the Bishop published, in 8vo. a volume, en¬ 
titled “Some Sermons preached on several Occasions, and an Essay 
towards a new Book of Homilies, in Seven Sermons, jircpared at 
the desire of Archbishop Tillotson, and some other bishops.’’ See 
number 43 - 58. The preface to these sermons, eontaiiieth a la¬ 
boured and most judicious defence of the Revolution; in wbieb, 
the lawfulness and necessity of that important transaction are fully 
ju.stilled against the reproaches and misrepresentations of the non¬ 
jurors, and others, who are di.saffectcd to the present hajtjty con¬ 
stitution. 

'* The reasons why litis sermon was not preached at the time for 
which it was prepared, the reader ntay find distinctly represented 
in the life of Archbishop Tillotson, by the Reverend Dr. Birch, 
p. 305. 

' Soon after this sermon was preached, the resentment of the 
court against our author vfas so great, that he was discharged from 
his lecture at St. Clements, by virtue of the King’s mandate, to 
the Reverend Dr. Gregory Hascard, rector of that parish. See 
the Life of the Author, p. xxiv. Biographia Britannica, vol. ii. 
p. 1038. 
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II, DISCOURSES AND TRACTS IN DIVINITY. 

* l. Oil the lm(ioitance of siibitaiitial Piety and vital Religion; 
a preface to a hook entitled “ Tlie Life of G(’d in the Soul of 
itian ; or, the Nature and Lxceilcncy of the Christian Religion.” 
By Henry Scougal, M. A. sometime Professor of Divinity in the 
Lnirersitj of Aberdeen. IfiSS. 8vo, 

tr. Instructions fin* the Archdeeeons of the Diocese of Salis- 
L oiy, to he delivered by them to the Clergy in their Easter Visita¬ 
tions ; together with a Letter from their Diocesan, dated 22nd 
April, KJPO. KJtlO. 4to. 

* 8. A short Directory, containing Proper Rules how to prepare 
Young Persons for Confirmation. 1(>90.* 4to. 

4. ‘ A Discourse concerning the Pastoial Care. 1092. 4to. 
and 8vo. 

?). Four Discourses delivered to the Clergy of the Diocese of 
Salisbury, concerning, 1. The Truth of the ( liristiaii Religion. 
11. The Divinity and Death of Christ. III. 'File Infallibility ami 
Authority of the Cliureh. IV. The Oliligafioiis to eoiilhiue in Itie 
ComiHimioii of the Church; witli a huge I’lefitory Epistle to the 
Clergy of the said Diocese. ■ 

* 0. '' A Letter to tlie Reverend Dr. J»)lm Williams, in de|ence of 
the “ Discourse concerning the Divinity and Death of Christ.” 
ICtG. 4to. 

* 7. ' Animadversions upon a late Book, written by Mr. Hill, 


I A third edition of this serious and excellent Discourse was 
printed in Noveiiihei, 1712, in 8vo.; to which were added a new 
piefacc, representing the true state of the church and idergy of 
England at that juncture, w hen the nation was inflamed and divided 
hy the artful iutrigues and clamours of the high church incen¬ 
diaries : and a tentli chapter concerning preseiitarions to benefices, 
and simony. 

‘ 'i’his prefatory address, dated 8tli December, 1993, exhibited 
a di-stinct account of tlie dcs%n of cacb discourse, and abundantly 
fonfuteth the objections which had been ulieged ;!gdiiistthe Revo¬ 
lution. 

'' This letter is dated 2d February, 1G94-5, and designed as a 
reply to the objections of an un tariaii wiiter, contained in “ Some 
Considerations on the Explications olTbe Doctrine of the Trinity,” 
published 1694, in 4to. and is annexed to Dr. Williams's Vindica¬ 
tion of Archbishop Tillotson and Bishop Stillingfleet. against tile 
remarks of the said writer. 

' “ The Vindication of the Primitive Fathers,” d'c. written by the 
\ 01. IV. t! i» 
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fai;.''ly <'a!lc(i " A Vindiration of the Piiinilive Fathers against l!ii' 
Imputations of Gilbert, Lord Bishop of Sariim.’' Ititto. 4lo. 

8. '■ Reflections upon a Pamphlet, entitled, “ Some Discour.o . 
U))on Dr. Piuriiet and Dr. Tiliolsou, occasioned by tbe late Funeral 
Sermon of the former niion (he latter.” Itibti. 8vo. 

9. ' An Espo.silion of tbe Tbirty-nine Articles of the Clmrcb 
ofEnslaud. Kit)!). Folio. 

The tifth edition of this work was published in 174(!, in a large 
«vo. 

10. Remarks on the Examination of the Second Article of oar 
Cliureh. 1702. tto 

* 11. A Ch.arge given at lJu '.rriennial Visitation of tlie Diocese 

of Salisbury, ii: Oetolur, 1704, pretixed to a Sermon preached at. 
the same VibitalK 11 . Sie Sermons, No. 33. 1704. 4!o. 

12. All 1-Aposition of (lie Cbnu li Catechism, for the Use of the 
Dioce.sC of Sal.'.'-buiy. 17K). Ovo. 

* 13. A Charge given at the 'I’rieunial Visitation of the Dioee.,e 

oi .Sali.sbury, 171 1; pulilislicd togelber will) a Sermon preached at 
lUe same Visitation. See Seimoiis, No. 43. 1714. 4to. 

Reverend Mr. Saniurl Hill. Arelideacoii of Wells, and Reelor of 
Kilmiiislon, in the eoiniiv <d Somei'el, was priiiei(ial!y designed 
against some exphe.iltons oi’ the lathers relating to tin* doelinie oi 
llie Triiiilv, uhi'di the Bisliop had ii niaiked iiiioii in liis .seeoiiil 
“ Diseoui'sc on tbe Divinity' and Death of Cbrisl. ' 

'■ These distouiscs are .said to lie v ritlen by Dr. George lliekes, 
a viiideiit adversary to tbe Arebbisbop and our llisboii, whose 
“ lletleelions,” as Dr. Riieb oliservetb, eontain a sfrmi" and eiear 
aii..v.’er to tlicm.—I.ife ot Arebbisbo)) Tiliolsoii, p. 31,'). 

' 'I bis learned, jndicions, and insti nctive performanee, llie resiill 
of gre.it abililii i and indefatigable iudnsfry, was drawn up in llie 
year Itifid, and .suit to Arebbisbo]) Tillotsori, who revised and 
altered it in several jilaecs, and exjiressed bis astuiiisbiiient to see 
so vast a work begun and liuisbed in less tliaii a year; and deelaied 
the great pleamie and satisfaction w ith wliicli lie read it over.—Sec 
Dr. IJiicb's Life ol’ Arebbisbop 'J'illotson, p. 312. 

'liiis work was afterwards |)eiused and aiijirored by Archbi¬ 
shops Tciiison and Sharp, Bishops Stilliiigflcet, Patrick, Lloyd, 
Hall, and Williams; the last of these strongly rccoiiimcnded the 
considering them only as articles of peace,'in which men were 
bound to ueiiuicsce w ithout contradiction ; not as ai liclcs of faith, 
wbicb they were obliged to believe.—Life of Bisboj) Burnet, p. 74. 

The Reverend Dr. 'oiiatban Edwards, principal of Jesus Col¬ 
lege ill Oxford, having |mblislied “An Examination of the Exposi¬ 
tion of the Second Aitiele,” 1702, 4to. the Bishop soon replied 
to the exceptions of that wri^r in a small tract, entitled “ Re¬ 
marks,” Ac. 
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III. Tl’TlACTS AGAINST’POPERY. 

1. Tlic My.stcrj’ of Iniquity Pjivrilcd: in a Discoursp, wliorfiti 
is liclil foi lli the Opposition of the Doctrine, Worship, and IVactH es 
of the Roman Cliureli, to the Nature, D<‘sinns, and Characters of 
the Christian raith.'" 107.1. 12nio. 

* 2. Ronn.’s Glorv, or a Collection of divers Miracles wronelit 
hy l’opi5h Saints, collected out of their own Authors, with a J’re- 
fatory I)* course, declaring the impossibility and folly of sticli vain 
Vnpostures. 1073. ovo. 

3. An Account given by J. Ken, ?i Jesuit, of the Tinthof Rcfi- 
ii(m examined, 107-1. tivo. 

' 4. A Rational Method for proving the Truth of the Christian 
Religion, as it is professed in the Chnft h of Ibigland, in answer 
to “ A Rational Compendious Way to convince without dispute all 
Persons whatsoever dissenting from the true Religion ; by J. Ken. ’ 
107.7. 8vo. 

A Relation of a Confeivnee held about Religion at London, 
:'el .April, l(i7(;; by Edward Stillingfle''ct, D. D. and t ti'.bert Rui- 
lu'l, with some Genthmien ot' the Clmreli of Rome, (Air, Edmund 
Cob man, a .Ie^uit, Secretary to the Dutchess of York, and other' ,} 
.At the e.nd of the “ Ifelalion of the Conference," are added two 
Discourses: 1. .'o sbesr how nnreasoiydde it is to ask for express 
words of Scripture, in proving all .Articles of I’aith. II. To shew 
hy what means liic D'ictriues of the lte:d Rreseiicc and Trausub- 
stanliatioii were mtrodiK-ed .uto tin ChiuV'ti. IdTd. tlvo. 

Tills piece was reprinted in IfEt". -Ho. 

C. A A'indication ol the Ordinations of tlic Cliurcb of England ; 
in wbieli it Is deuionsirated, ibal all the essentials ot Or'liuatiirn, 
aeeoriiiiig to llic jiracliee of the Primitive and Crock C'iiuiebcs arc 
^ still retained in our Cliuicii; in Ausw'cr to a Paper written by one 
of the Cliurcb of Rome, to prove tlie nullity of our Orders, and 
given to a Person of Qiiulily. ['’ir Pbiiijj I'erw'hil’s lady, at whose 
house the Coufereiico aijout i{e!igi<„n was i'cld, 3d .April, l(>7(i.] 

I <177. Jtvo. 

The second edition of llA “ Vindicalioe of tl;c Ordinations,’’ 
Ac. was pul li.shcd, 1083. dto. 

7. A Letter •.viidei! I'po.'i ti;e DisvOverv of the laic Plot. 1078. 
■ 111 ). 

8, The l;nrca;onahlej3(ss ami trajdrt , of Popery, in a Second 
Letter '..rillcii iipeti the Disci 'ciy ofli.e’lale Plot. 1078. 4to. 

A second edili.ui of this triiet appeared in 1088, in -Ito., in 
which the first part id' the title, . i/. “ I :.e My Aery of Iniquity Un¬ 
veiled,” was omitted. 
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9. A Decree made afRoine, 2d March, 1679, condemning ioiisc 
Opmions of the Jesuits and other Casuists. 1679. 4to. 

* 10. The Infallibility of the Romish Church examined and 
confuted. 1680. 4to. 

* 11. The Policy of Rome, as delivered by Cardinal Palaviciui 
in his History of the Council of Trent, with a Preface by (i. 
Burnet, D.D. 1681. 8vo. 

12. The Letter written by the last Assembly-Geneihl of the 
Clergy of France to the Protestant.s, inviting them to return to their 
Communion, together with 'the Methods proposed by them for 
their Conviction, translated and examined. 1683. 8vo. 

13. A Letter containing Remarks on the two “ Papers, written hy 
his late Majesty, King Charles the Second, concerning Religion, 
This Letter was written 168o, hut not published till 1688. 4to. 

14. An Inquiry into the Rea^-ons for abrogating the Test im 
posed on all Members of Parliament, offered by Dr. Samuel Parkci. 
Bishop of Oxford. 1668. 4to. 

15. A Second Part of llie Inquiry into the Reasons offered hv 
Dr. Samuel Parker, Bishop of Oxford, for abrogating the Test; 
or, an Answer tn his Plea for Traiisnbstantiation, and for acquitting 
the Church of Rome of Idolatry. 1688. 4to. 

16. A Continuation of the Second Part of the Inqniiy into the 
Reason,s offered by Dr. Samuel Parker, Bishop of Oxford, lor 
abrogating the Test relating to the Idolatry of the Church of Rome. 
1688. 4to. 

The two last-mentioned pieces, viz. numbers 1ft and 1(! vrcrc 
some few months after published in one tract, with this title: 
“ A Discourse concerning I'ransuhstantialion and Idolatry; being 
an Answer to the Bishop of Oxford’s Plea relating to those two 
Points.” 1688. 4to. 

17 and 18. ” Roflcctious on the Relation of the Engli.sh Rc- 
lormation, and the Theses relating to it,” lately printed at Oxford, 
by Obadiah Walker, Master of University College, in two Parts. 
Amsterdam, 1688. London, lOHft. llo. 


" These papers were published by King James 11. soon after 
the death of his royal brother, lie declared that he found them 
in the closet ol tire deceast d King, and written with his own ham!; 
they relate to the “ uqity and authority of the catholic church, 
and the reffrrmation of the church of England.” 

" In these reflections, Ac. not only the general grounds of the 
reforniatiou of the church of England are considered, but the 
matters ol fact relating to that important effair are briefly and ju. 
diciously set fortinand illustrated. 
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IV. TBACTS. POLEMICAL, POLITICAL, AND 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

1. A Modest iind Free Conference between a Conformist and 
Nonconformist, in seven Dialogues, filasgow, !(><).'>, 12nio. 

2. A Vindication of tlie Authority, Conslilnlion, and Laws ol 

the Church and Slate of Scollan(|[, in Four (ionferences, •»vheri'n) 
the Answer to tlie Dialogues betwixt the Conformist and the Non¬ 
conformist is examined. Glasgow, PG73. 1 21110 . 

A new edition of this piece was published 172t. fti*o. 

d. Observations on the first and second of tie' Canons coo - 
inoiily ascribed to the Holy Apostles; therein an Account of tlo 
Frimitive Constitution and Govcrninent of Churches is contained 
Drawn from antient and acknowledged writings. Glasgow, ]()7d 
i2nio. 

• 4. I’ A llesolntion of two important Cases of Conscienei. 
tjuestioii the first : Is a Woman’s Harrenness a just gionud i'oi 
Divorce, or for Polygamy i Question the second : Is Polygaim, 
in any case, lawful under the Gospel? Both which Cases tie- 
Author lesolved in the aHiriiiative. 

5. .A modest .Survey of a Di.scour.se, entitled: ‘‘ The Naked 
Truth: or, the True State of the Primitive Chnich, by an Humbie 
Moderator” (Dr. Herbert Crofts, Bishop of llereloiil.) 11)70'. 4lo. 

(). A Translation of Sir 'I’honias More’.s Utopia, with a Pre¬ 
face concerning Translations. lGi!3. Bio. 

7. Reasons against the Heiiealing the .Acts of Pailiament enn- 
ceriiing the Test; biinibly oti'ered to tlm Consideration of the 
.Members of both Houses, at their next Meeting, on the 2yth of 
April, l(it!7. 1087. 4lo. 

8. Some Picfleetioiis ou his Majesty’s Proelainatioii of the ]2l!: 
of February, lOttf, for a Toleration in Scotland; together with 
the said Proclamation. 1087. 4to. 


e These papers are published in the .Appendix to the M' liioii,. 
&c. of John Macky, Esq. p. 25, Ac. The oceasnni of his writni;' 
these pieces, about the year 1071, at the request of John Maillaiid, 
Earl of Lauderdale, the King’s high coiiimissiouer to the parlia 
nicjit of Scotland, afterwarils < reated Duke of Eaudeidale and Fail 
of Guilford, our author himself hath informed ns in liis “ Reflce- 
tious on Dr. Hickcs’s Discourses,” Ac. p. 70, Ac. He adds, that 
in a letter to the Earl, lie retracted the whole paper, and answered 
all the iiadei.al thiegs in it. 
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0. A Li'lfer coiilainhig some Ileflectionson his Miijcsij’s Dii ia- 
ration for Liberty of Conscience, dated April 4,1687- 4to. 

Itt. An Answer to Mr. Henry Payne’s Letter concerning hi, 
Majc-sly’s Declaration of Indulgence, written to the .Author of a 
Letter to a Dissenter. l(iB7. 4lo. 

11. An Answer to a I'aper printed with allowance, entitled, 
“ A new Test of the Church of Lngland’s Loyally." I(!li7. Ho. 

12. il’he Earl of Mclforl’s Letter to the Preshyloriair.Ministers 
hi Scotland, written in his Majesly’.s Name upon their Address: 
together with some llemarhai upon it. 1087. 4to. 

1!5. Ketleclions on a Panijililet, entitled. “ Pailianienluin Pa- 
eifienni,’’ (wiltleii by John Norlhleigh, M. D.) licensed by the Eail 
of Sunderland, and prin/ed in London, in March, !f>!)!l. 4lo. 

14. An Apology for the Church of England, with llelation to 
the Sjiirit of Persecution for which she is accused. Itilltl. -tio. 

]'). Some Extracts out of Mr. James Stewart’s Letters, from 
12lh July to lOth November, 1087, which were eonimunieated tw 
Mynheer Fagel, the Slates’ Pensioner of the Province of Holland ; 
togxdher with some Hefereiices to Mr. Slewarl’.s printed letter. 
JOtitt. 4 to. 

to. All edict in the Pomaii Law, (de inspieiendo teiilrc, eu.slo- 
dirndoi|ne partuj, coiicerniiig the visiting aWonniriwilh Child, and 
the looking after what may be born of her; with Observations from 
Ari.slopliane.s and Cicero, relating to the like eases. KitUt. -Ilo. 

17. All Inquiry into Ihe Moasuies of Submission to the Su- 
preiiie Authority, and of the Grounds upon which it neiy be law- 
!id or necessarv for Subjects to defeinl their lieligioii, Lives, and 
iaherties. 1088. 4to. 

IB. A Review of the Pollcelions on the Prince of Orange's 
Declaration ; printed at Exeter, in November, 1(188. 4to. 

Ht. 'I’he Citation of Gilbert Burnet, 1). D, to answer in Scotland, 
on 27th June, Old Style, 11187, for High Treason ; together with 
bis Answer, and three l.etteis written by him upon that Sabjeet to 
the Eight Honourable the Earl of Midletomi, Ilfs Alaje.stv's Scere- 
larv of Stale. Kiittt. 4to. 

20. Dr. Burnet's Vindication of Himself from the Calumnies 
witli which he is aspersed in a Paiiiphlel, entitled “ Parliaiiientmii 
Paritieinii” (written hy John Norlhleigh, M. D.), licensed hv the 
Earl of Sunderland, and printed in London, March, ItitH'l. 4ln. 

21. All Inqm'rv into the present Slate of Atl'airs: and, in par- 
lieiilar, whether we owe Allegiance to the King in these Cin uui- 
.slanees? And, whetlier we arc bound to treat with him, and lall 
him back again, oi not ! Published hy authority. 10'08. 4to. 
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t!?. Kt-ficcliGns on a Fa])er, entitled “ Ilis Majestj’i Keaions 
tor witiidrawing liiniself from Rochester. Piihlislied li\ authoritj. 

KitiB. 4I<>. 

2;!. ''A I’iLsIoral Letter, written by Gilbert, Lord Bishop of .Sa- 
rmii, (0 the (.'loigy of his Diocese, e.oncerninK the Oatlis of Allegi. 
anee and Sii)ireinacy to King 'Villiaiii atid Queen Mary; <late<l 
l.'ith May, IBHti. 4lo. 

‘d-l. A Speech in the House of Lords, December, 17tl3, upon 
the Bill eiitith d, “ An Act for previyitiiig Occasional Conffh'mity.’’ 
tlo. 

*‘2.J. A Speech in the House of Lords, IBth March, 17" ’, upon 
the lir.st Arlicle of the jiiipcachiinmt of Ur. Henry Sflcheverel. 

1710. tlvo. 

‘ 20. Four Letters betueen Gilbert, Lord Bishop o( Salisbury, 
and Mr. lieiiiy Dodwell, on occasion of Mr. Dodwell’s Resolution 
to leave the Nonpirors add return to the Communion (if the 
Chinch of Knglaiid. 1710. tbo. 


V. HISTORY AND HISTORICAL TRACTsS. 

1. Memoirs ol James and William, Uiikes of iiainillou. 1070. 
I’olio. 

2. ' The IJisloiy of the Reformation of the Chiircb of England ; 


s'I'hi.s Pastoral Leller having, in |)ag( s lit, 2t), 21, touchi d o)Mn 
toe liahl of couipicst, gave such oilence to some, persons in botli 
houses of parliament, that it was ordered to be burmal l.y the 
bauds of the common executioner, in lObti.—.See Bishop Kciincib 
I'omplett: History oi England, vol. in, p. ,007. 

' Upon the pubtication of lire first volume ot thi:, most er.eelieut 
work, the author obtained a drslnsfuisbing marh ot bonour, ncret 
before or shiee paid to any wiltei : be bad tlie thanks <d' both 
bouse.s of pari.ruiu'nt, witii a desire ibal be v.outd pio.srcute tbe 
umlertakiiig. amt eomplete*that valuable wotl.. AerordiugK, in 
h'.ss than tw.) years after, he piinteii the second volume, which met 
with the same gciKTal approbation a.s ibe hist: aiel mu ii was bis 
readiness in composing, that he wn.te tl.e hiitorieid p.irt m the 
compass of six weeks, after all his matciials weic laid ni older.— 
Hee the Life of the Author, p. xvi. 

The character given of this useful history, by some (.elebraled 
writers, dc.seiveth a place in this account id Jus work-. Dr, 
William Nicholson, Pnshop of Carlisle, atteiw.o'ds .Areiibisbup of 
Casitek iit lielumi, in lii^ Eiigh'li llist.nleivl l>btai-\, p. Hit > .. 
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in threi’ voluiiics, folio. The first volume was published 1679; 
the second in 1681; and the third in 171-1. 

3. 'An Abridgment of the History of the Reformation. 1682. 

In support of the facts contained in the History of the Re¬ 
formation, the Author published, 

* 4. Reflections on Mr. Varilla’.s History of the Revolutions that 
have happened in Europe in Matters of Religion, and more par¬ 
ticularly in his Ninth Book that relates to England. .Anislerdam, 
1686. '12mo. 

servelh, that the author “ Hath given a punctual account of all 
the aflairaiif the Reformat ion, from its brginning, in the reign of 
Henry !!]<■ Eighth, to its final establishment under Queen Eliza- 
10111, That the whole is pr'iined m a masculine style, such 

as becomes an hi.slorian, and is the property of this author in all 
his writings. The eolleetion of records, which he gives at the end 
of (»teh volume, are good vouidiers of the truth of what he de¬ 
livers ill the body of the history, and arc much more perfect than 
could reasonably be espeetcd, after the pains taken, in Queen 
Mary’s days, to Mipjircss every thing that carried marks of re- 
fori)ia11ou upon il." 

Another writer says, that these volumes “ are pieces as profita. 
hie as iuhiiilable; and, tor their sineerity, impartiality, and tin 
authciitie proof of their authority, are justly valueil by all the 
learned men of the reformed nations of Europe, as likewise Ihev 
are envied (not couteuiued') by the men of letters who are enemies 
to the Reformation, In these hooks his name will shine while 
names of men remain, and as long as learning is in Iho world, 
or the world stands for men to learn; this ehampion of the Re¬ 
formation will be read as the most aiithonlic writer, to inform pos¬ 
terity of the manner, method, and n.iture of that great transaction 
in these kingdoms, which overthrew the Romish hierarchy, de¬ 
posed the tyranny of popery in fiods church, introducing gra¬ 
dually the truth and purity of doclriiio and worship, which is now 
enjoyed by us all,’’-Sec Dr. Charles Owen’s I'nneral Sermon, 
preacheil upon the occasion of the Death of the late Bishop of 
Saruni, p. 28, 29. 

‘Ill this work the author tells us, he had wholly waved every 
thing that lieloiiged to the records, and the proof of what he re¬ 
lates, or to the coiifiitatioii of the falsehoods that run through the 
popish historians ; all which may he found in the history at large. 

To the edition, in two volumes 12uio. puhlished 1719, there wa.s 
added another volume of that size, coiituining an abridgment of 
the third volume, folio, by tiilbert Burnet, .VI. A. the Bishop's 
second son; a clergyman of great worth, and distinguished emi¬ 
nence for his tuicommon sagacity and solid judgment; whose 
Answer to Mr. William Law’s Second Letter to the Bishop of 
Bangor, is allowed to he among the best pieces in that controversy. 
See Mr. Ucarne’s Account of the Bangorian Controversy, p. 2'2. 



WORKS OP BISHOP BURNET. 

* 5. A Defence of the Reflections on th^ Ninth Book of the first 
Volume of Mr. Varilla’s History of Heresies; being a Reply to his 
Answer. Amsterdam, 1087. ]2mo. 

* 0. A Continuation of Reflections on Mr. Varilla’s History of 

Heresies; particularly on that which relates to English Affairs, in 
his third and fourth tomes. Amsterdam, 1087. 12mo. 

7. A Relation of the barbarous and bloody Massacre of about 
an bundled thousand Protestants, begun at Paris, and carried on 
over all France by the Papists, in the year 1572. Collectecl out of 
Mezeray, Thuanus, and other apjjroved Authors. 1078. -Ito. 

* 8. 'I'lie Last Words of Dr. Lewis dn Moulin; or, bis Retrac¬ 
tion of all the Personal Reflections he had made on the Divines of 
the Church of England. 1080. 4to. 

i). Some Passages of the Life and Death of the Right lion. John 
Wilmot, Earl of Rochester, who died 2(ith July, 1080, written by 
bis Lordship’s direction on his death-bed. 1080. 8vo. 

10. The Conversion and Persecution of Eve Cohan, now called 
Elizabeth Verboon ; a Person of Quality of the Jewish Religion. 
1080. 4to. 

*11. An Account of the Confessions of Lieutenant John Sterne, 
and George Borosky, executed for the Murder of Thomas Thynn, 
Esq. 10th March, 108J. 1082. Folio. 

12. News from France: in a Lettef, giving a Relation of the 
Present State of the Difference between the French King and the 
Court of Rome; to which is added, the Pope’s Brief to the As- 
sejnbly of the Clergy, and the Protestation made by them in Latin, 
together with an English Translation of them. 1082. 4to. 

13. The History of the Rights of Princes, in the disposing of 
Ecclesiastical Benefices and Church Lands; relating chiefly to the 
Pretensions of the Crown of France to the Regale, and late Con¬ 
tests with the Court of Rome. ’Fo which is added, a Collection of 
Letters written upon that Occasion : and of some other remarkable 
papers put in an Appendix. 1082. 8vo. 

14. An Answer to the “ Animadversions on the History of the 
Rights of Princes,” &c. 1882. 4to. 

15. The Life and Death of Sir Matthew Hale, Knt. sometime 
Lord Chief Justice'of the King’s Bench. 1082. 8vo. 

There was a second edition of this tract published in l2ino. 
1082. To which were annexed, ‘‘ Additional Notes on the Life 
and Death of Sir Matthew Hale,” written by Richard Baxter, at 
the request of Edward Stephens, Esq. the publisher of bis Con¬ 
templations, and his familiar friend, 

10. The Life of Dr. William Bedel, Bishop of Kilmorc, in Ire- 
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land ; togetlicr witli iho Copies of certain Letters wliich passed be¬ 
tween Spain and England in matters of Religion, concerning the 
general motives to the Roman obedience, between Mr. James Wads, 
worth, a late Pensioner of the Holy Inquisition in Seville, and 
the said William Bedel, then Minister of the Gospel in Sufl’olk. 
1685. 8vo. 

17. Three Letters in Defence of some Passages in tin; flislory 
of the Kefovmation, in answer to the Reflections of the Rev. 
Mr. Simon Lowth, Vicar of ('osmiis Bleue, in his hook of the 
subject of Church Power. 1685. I to. 

18. ’ A Letter written to Dr. Burnet, giving some account of 
Cardinal lh)le’s secret powers; from which it appears (hat it was 
never inteiidi d to cuntirm the alienation that was made of (he 
Abbey Lands. To which are added, two Breves that Cardinal 
Polo brought over, and some other of his Letters that were never 
before i)rinted. 168.5. 4to. 

It). " Travels through ITance, Italy, Germany, and Swi.sserland ; 
describing their Religion, Learning, (iovernment, (aisloni.s, iSa- 
tural Histoiy, Trade, A:c. written in Letters to the Iloiiourahle 
Robert Boyle, Esq. 'i'o which is added, an Appendix, containing 


' The Lellcrn ialing to (Cardinal Pole, hath been ascribed to Sir 
William Corentry, Knt. yenngesi son to Thomas Coventry, I.ord 
Coventry, loid keeper of (he great seal in the reign of King 
Charles the First. Of this worthy gentleman the following narra¬ 
tive may he aece[)(ahle to (he reader. He was appoirted secretary 
to the Duke of VoiK soon after the Restoration, ami also secretary 
to the Admiralty, and elected burgess for (ireat Yarnionlh, in Nor¬ 
folk, in the parliament whieh met in May, 1061. Jle was created 
doctor of the civil law' at O.xford, 1663; sworn of the j)rivv coun¬ 
cil, and rceeivcrl (he honour o( knighthood, ‘26tli June, 166.5; made 
one of the commissioners of the Treasury, ‘idth May, 1667.—See 
Wood’s Athciv.e Oxon. vol. ii. |>. 601. Edit. 1692. 

He was, as Bishop Burnet relates, ‘‘ a man of great notions and 
eminent virtues; the he.st speaker in the House of Commons, and 
capable of healing the chief ministry, as it was Once thought he was 
very near it, and deserved it more than all the rest did.”—See Col¬ 
lins’s Peerage of England, vol. ii. part ii. 8vo. 1735. 

" There have been seveialeditions of this curiou.s and entertain¬ 
ing narrative, the last of which was jn’inted 17.50, 12mo. It vastly 
surpassetli every thing in its kind extant, in (he style, sentiments, 
matter, and method. The line spirit which shineth through it is 
admirable. It is likely that he exerted himself in an extraordinary 
manner in the composition, having chosen a person of so eminent a 
character for his patron. His observations upon the corruptions 
and impostures of popery must alTord peculiar pleasure to every 
genuine and consistent protcsiant. 



WORKS OF BISHOP BURNET. 

* 

Remarks on Swisserlaml and Italy, l)y a Pt^ison of Quality. 1GB7. 
12mo. 

20. A Relation of the Death of the Piiniiti\e Persecutors. 
Translated from the l.atiii of J.actantius. With a laiije i>reface 
coneerning Perseeulion, in which the Principles, the Spirit, and 
Practice of it are freely censured and condeinnetl. Amsterdam, 
1007. ttvo. 

The sjeoud edition was jruhlished in London, 1713. Uvo. 

21. A' f.etter to Mr. Thevenot, vontaitnng a censure td* Mr. Le 

Grand's History of King Henry the Lighih's Divoice. To which is 
added, a Censure of Mr. de hleanx’s (.lohn IJenigne Pxrssnet, late 
Bishoi) of Coniloin) History of the Variations of the Vrotestant 
Churches; logellier with .some futiher ludlections on Mr, Le 
Grand. lOittt. dto. * 

22. A Letter to Dr. William Lloyd, Lord liishop of Coventry 
and Litchfield, concerning a Book lately published, c;dled “ .4 Spe¬ 
cimen of some Errors and Defects in the Hislorv of the Refor¬ 
mation of the Church of England.'’ By Anthony Ilarmer. ” 
1(193. Ito. 

23. An Essay on the .Memory of Queen Mary. I.ondon, l(19.j. 
Cvo. Edinhnrgli, U!9y. l2mo. 

24. Betlections on a hook, enlitled “ the Rights, Powers, and 
I’rivileges of an I'uiglish Convocation Mated and vindicated, ' hy 
I’rancis Allerhnry, M. A.; afterwards Bishop of Koihestcr and 
Dean of Westminster. 1709. 4to. 

2.'i. ' The liistoiy of His Dwn'l ime, in two volumes folio. The 
firsl published 1723, (he second in 1731. > To which was added, 

” The name of Anihonv Hanner was a lictilions and (bdufi'e 
name, a.ssuineii in order to conce.d (he true author, who was Mr. 
llenrv Wharton, chapl.iin to Aichbislioj) Sancrcd'l. 

* The author <d a paper in Hibernicus's Letters, A e. written bv 
several eminent Ingids in Dublin,‘lyle.s this “ an ineoniparaide bi.s 
tors, which, for its noble irnparlialilv and sincerity, never was e(pial- 
led blit by Pidybiiis and Philip 'le Comines: a history which hath 
received Ihe best testimony dfils worth from the month of its ene¬ 
mies, by giving equal essence to the bigoted and interested of all par¬ 
ties, sects, and denftminatioris aniongsl n.s. A Ihstory which drdh 
honour to the language it is writ in, and will for ever make the 
name of Burnet sacred and venerable to all who prefer an empire 
of reason and laws to that of blind passioi^ and unbridled w ill and 
plcasitre."—See Hibernicus's Letters, vol. i. numb, xxiii. 

j The conclusion of this history, which is addressed to men of 
all orders aud degrees, hath been ])iiblishcd in small 12mo. that it 
may circulate into the bauds of numbers of persons whom the his- 
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llic Life of the Author by his Son, Thomas Burnet, Esq.; since 
one of the Justices of the Court of Common Pleas; who also pub¬ 
lished a Defence of this History, in Reply to the Objections of the 
Right Honourable George Granville, Lord Lansdown, contained in 
a pamphlet, entitled “ A Letter to the Author of the Reflections, 
Hi.storical and Political." 

The Bishop left linished, and prepared for the ])ress, a book 
entitled “ Essays and Meditations on Morality and Religion 
with directions in his last Will that it should be printed; but I 
cannot find that this order was ever executed. 

VSth March, 17-53. R. F. 

tory itself might never rca.:h. It is, as the Bishop himself obscrvetli, 
“ a sort of testament or dying speech, which,” saith he, “ I leave 
behind me to be read and considered when I can speak no more." 
The alarming, important truths contained in it, arc expressed in 
such a propriety and energy of style, and so solemnly laid home to 
the consciences of men, that they are admirably calculated and 
adapted to awaken in the rising generation a strong and lively 
SHise of religion, virtue, and ))ublic sjiirrt. 



POSTSCRIPT. 


Since llic foresoiiig papers were sent to the press, tlie Reverend 
Mr. Sampson Letsome liatli piiblislied an useful performance, eu- 
tifted, “ Tlie Preacher’s Assistant, in two parts.’’_ 

In reviewing the account of Bisliop Burnet’s Sermons, contain¬ 
ed ill “ this work,” it appeaneth that Mr. Letsome hath ascrilied 
to him two funeral sermons: 1. On Ephes. v. J6.—1678. 4to. 
2. On 2 Tim. i. 6.—1689. 4to. But I ajiprehend there is some 
mistake in this ascription. It is,certain that neither of these ser¬ 
mons is included in the collection of sermons and discourses, writ¬ 
ten and printed in the years 1677 —1704, puhlished hy the Bishop’s 
direction in 1704, in three volumes 41o. And I am the more con- 
lirmed in this sentiment, hy observing that Mr. Letsome hath not 
referred to any library as containing the said sermons, nor produced 
any other authentic evidence in support of his ascribing them to 
the Bishop. 

The like mistake may be observed in another work of the same 
nature with Mr. Letsome’s, entitled, “ An Index to the Sermons 
published since the Restoration; in two ))artsthe first printed in 
1734, the second in 1738 ; since reprinted together in one volume, 
with considerable additions and improvements, 1751. 

N. B. In drawing up the preceding account of the numerous 
writings of the late eminent and worthy prelate, the greatest dili¬ 
gence and application have been exerted in order to jiroeiire such 
authentic intelligence as might render it complete and accurate. 
But amidst a great variety (d’ small tracts written and printed sti- 
jtarately, at very difl'erent times, and at a period very distant from 
the present, it is not improbable but that some of those lesser 
pieces may have escaped the ob.scrvatioii id' the cominler. The 
discovery and correction of any errors or defects id'this kind, com¬ 
municated to Mr. Millar, in the Strand, wilt be gratefully acknow¬ 
ledged as a particular favour. 


26<A March, 1753. 
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In St.-James’s eliurcli, Clerkcnwell, i.s a lair marble mo¬ 
nument, erected to the memory of Bishop Burnet. The 
pediment, which i.s circular, is .supported by pilasters of the 
composite order, on the <’\lreiiiilies of uliich are urii.s, and 

JNSCmi’TION. 

II. .S R, 

- (;ii.iii;KTij.s BCKNijr, .s. t. p. 

iC|llNOO|ills iS M.l ^nu ft J I.NSIS, 
lit nobiUssimi Ortliiii.s a Poti^cclide Cancf. 1 LAnit’s 
Naliih I'lDiMutRCi, 18 die Seploinbris Anno Doiiiinl MOCXUIl- 
PHrentibns Robeuio Ubunit, Domino de CniMONi, 

J‘A antiquisbima doino do Leyes, et Racbf.ee Jojiksion, 

Sororo Domini dt- AVAnii.roi;N. 

AitKHnoNirV, Lileri.s instruotus Saetoki curro iuiiinaium invijiildvii, 

Indc JuveniN adbuc Sacro-Sanclx Tbcologia- Proft^j^sor i.t 
Academia Glasooj nsi clectns cst. 

Ibthlquam in Anoi.iam tran.siit rem sarrsnn per aliquot 
Aniios Tcirijdo Roliiloruni Lon'oimi tidmuiisliavit, done'- 
iinnib ucriter (ul jis qui rcruin turn poliebantur visum c.st) 

Ecclchia' Ronianu; inala.s artt\s insectalu.s, ab oflicio sufatintps p;*! 

IC patria, leniporurn iniqnilate profnpis, Kctiopam pera(;r:ivi*. 

El deinceps cum J*iincjpc Aukiacii revei'Mis, |iriiuiis omnium 
a Rege Gv i.i i i mo el Rcgni.t Ma it j a Pitrsnl designatus, 
et in .sunimum Itimbmi bdneia' testimonium ab eodem 
Principe J)uci Gi.oci'siun N^l Praeceptor diettus cst. 

^TyrannitUel Superstitioni semper irifensuin .scripla eindilis.siiiia 
Demotislranl, nee non jiibcrlalis Pntria* veraque ReligionU 
stieiiimm .scmpenpic iiidefcssum Propngtiatorein. Qiiarum 
iitriusqut* consol vanda* .spem unam jam :i longo lemporc in 
lUnslrissima Domo Bbunsvicenm <M»llocaiat. Postquam 
auU’iu Dei Provjdenlia siiigulari Kegcm (Jpoiioii m 
S ceplio Buitanno jioliinin coTispoxcrjit > brevi jam 
Amiorum el rdicllulis satur «• vivis e\cessil. 

Ihixil tixorcni Dowinani Mauci Min \m Kennedy Comltis 
(/AbSiEi-E iiliaiii, dcin M.ahiaai .Scot JJae.i. Gomitts, qnic e* 

Septcni liheros jieperit, quorum adliuo in vivis .sunt 
Gu i.ii r.Mt'S, CJi LUEin up, iM abi a, Klizabitiia, et I'liow as. 

Po.streiiio Uxorem duxil vidnam Ei.izabf.tiia.vi Bi.rkei.i y 
( jiia duos Hbcro.s suscepil, tulo pramiatuni non mult«> post extinrtos. 
Ampli.ssiniam pecuniam in panpcribiis alciidis, cl in snnqtlibns m <1 
ad nliiitatem publicum spectantibu.s, vivns continiio ci'ogavit, rnoriciis 
Duo inillia Aurcornn) Ari.rdom.i .S.vi.iostujoi sid Juvenlutcm psmjieritircm 
ifisliltieiidam Tc-.tamento legavip 

Obilt 17 Dio Marlil, Anno Domini MDt'GXI V-X \'. 5 il!ilis> LXXtf. 
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in the centre arc the arms of the sec of Salisimry and Bur¬ 
net impaled in a shield; on the frieze arc cut in relievo 
several hooks and rolls; amongst vvliich is one entitled, 
Hist. Jliofoinf. and on the tablet underneath is this 


lies iiilrrrcd . , 

CUjBFUT Hl'KNKT, Dodor in DiviiiiU, 

BiNliop \i jsr.r iiv, 

and CnAMrEi, 1.011 of the most nolde Order of tlie Garter. 

Bom :it BinMii'R(;ii. liic iHlIi of Sqilemlier A. D. MIX’XLUI 
Mis jiareiits were Rom. nr Buiinki . Laird of Cufmont, 
descended from llie most anlient family ^if Li.yfs, and RACiir.L JoiiNt i , 

Si.sler to the l<oid of AVaristoun. 

Ilavitij; studied at Am -r been, he entered on the euro of souls at S \i.T(>s, 

And lliou^li as yet a younjj man, ho was clioseu j)iviiiily Trofessor 
in the University of Gi asgow, 

l^Vom lienee lio passed into Knci.a.no, where lie performed llie duties 
Of the ministeiial office for several years in the Rolls chapel in London, 
rill for invcighini; too .sharply, fin Ihe opinion of iliose who were tlien at the liead oi aduii',, 
A^ain.sl theiinpious frauds of liie riiuieli of Rome, 

He was suspended from his office, and heint^ffirced to tly hiscounirv, 

By tlie ioiijuity of the times, he made a tour tiiroiiph Euitom, 

And altorward.s returninj; with the IVmce of Oit ancj , lie was 
tlie liisl Bishop noniinalod liy Kini; Wn.i i am and Queen Mary ; 
and wliieli waii the highest mark ofconlidence, was, at leny;th, by the same Jhiiicr, 
made Preceptor to the puke of (.’loik ester. 

His most learned Writings demonstrate that he was a declared Enemy 
to Tyranny and Superstition ; and that he wasalwais 
•I slrcRUuus indefatigahle Ailvocate for the Lihei tv of his (Viuiitiy and the true Keligion 
Ptn llie preservation of each of which he had fora Ion® time hefoie 
placed his only hopes In (lie most iiliistrious ramilv of Biiun'-wk k • 

And after, by Ibe special Providence of Goo. he had s'^en kingOFOUi.r, 
in the possc.ssion of 11 m‘ British sceptre, he soon departed this llie, 

'liiviitg altTined the summit of his wishes willi regard to length oi days and earllily happiness. 
]Ie inarricd first the Lady M art. arf.t Kfnnedv , daughter 
of the Earl of C.v.ssii.rs, and afterwards Mara' Soot of the Haoi f. 
who bore him seven children, of whom 
WiEi.iA.M, Gir.iu »T, Mary, EuzARtrii, and Thom as, are still living. 

Jiustly.he marriod Ei,iz..arfth Bf.rkei fy, a widow. 

By Avlioin he iiad two cliildren, which wen* snaiched away in theiri?ifanc\ 

While he lived, he was continually bestowing considerable Minis of iiioneA 
in relieving the Poor, and in other ex[ien.ses conducing to the piihlic Bcnchf; 

And, at his death, he left a legacy of two thousand pounds 
for the instruction of poor children and young persons at AnLUDEEN and S \ m 
H e died the f7th of March, A. D. M I)CCX1V-XV., in the seventy-second 
Year of his Age. 
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A. 

Apfrcoiin, Eyrl t;t‘, i. 37. 

AFurl of, ii. 138. breakwith 
Queensberry, 199. loses Ibe clwnccl- 
lor’s place, 201. 

Ariiugdou, Earl of, goes to the Prince of 
Urange, ii. 428. iii. 345. 

Alt of Uniformity, i. 202, 203, 205, 212. 

lining in Scotland, i. 237. 

Admiralty, their conduct censured, iii. 

12.5, 1*26,127, 137.216. iv.11,15, 16, 

7.5. See Sea Affairs. 

Aghreiii, batlie of, iii. 87. 

Aylesbury, Karl of, sent to King James in 

1695, iii. 87. in a plot of inva&ion, 190. 
Aylesbury, Town of, tlie right of electing 
members is tried at common law, iv.29, 
30. disputed in the Queen’s Bench if 
triable, 30. judged not, and writ of 
error biought in the House of ].,ord.s, ib. 
they reverse the judgment, 31, 32. 
other ad ions brought on the same cause, 
79, 80. the Coinnious imprison the 
jtlaintijfs, 79. prisoners brought up by 
habeas corpus to Queen’s Bench and 
remanded, 79, 80. writ of enur tliere- 
upon, ih. Commons address the Queen 
not to grant it, ib. Lords counter-ad¬ 
dress, 81, 82. 

Ailotfe, ii. 252, 2.53. executed, 2.55. 

Aird. i. 327. 

Albanochosen Pope Cleini'iitXr., iii. 278. 
See Pope. 

Albaiuj, itis nephew, iv. 22.3. • 

Albemarle, Earl of, in favoui witli King 
William, iii. 218, 267, .334, 33.5, 338. 
bis loss at Dcnuiri,*iV. 311, 312. 

Allart, Duke, i. 9. 

Allieville, Marquis de, liia character, ii. 

334. King Jantes’s envoy to the states, 

335, 337. Ins memorial about Ban¬ 
tam, 3.56, 3)7. he discovers King 
James’s designs too soon, 363, 402. 

Aldrich, Dr. ii. 296. 

Ahuanara, battle of, iv. 247, 248. 

Almanza, batlie of, iv. 156, 157. 

Almirante of Caslille, iv. 6, 7. 

Anibrmi, siege of, iii. 110. 


Ai/isterih"iii, erroi', of, i. 369. tloir love 
|6 t the l)uk<5 of Mailborough, h. 88. 
Ancrani, Earl of, 1. 17, 402. 

Anglesey, Earl of, iiianagcs tlie Eiirli^-li 
lnterei.1 in Ireland, i. 191,2'>0. vuics 
against Lord Stafford, ii. 106,189. op¬ 
poses jMonmoiith’s attainder, 261. 
Anjou, Duke of, otlered to Spain, iii. 135. 
declared King of Spain in 1700, 278, 
279, 284. owned hy the. states, 284. 
and by King William,296. Sec Philip, 
King of S}>ain. 

Annandale, Karl of, in a plot, iii. 68,69. 
discovers it to Queen Mary, iv. 21. 
opposes the union, 140. is zealous for 
• the Protestant succession, 101, 206. 
Aline, Queen. See Qu(‘eu Anne. 
Aiiiiesley, Mr. i. 92 made i!larl of An¬ 
glesey, 101. St*(‘ Anglesey, Earl of. 

Auspacli, Princess of, iv. I6l. 

Antrim, Eail of, i. 37,40, 41. 

Arco, iv. 49. 

Argyle, Euil of, i. 25, 26. heads the 
Wbiggainore insurrection, 44. refuses 
King Charles the Pirst's offer, 60. sub¬ 
mits to Monk, 61. one of the Scotch 
commissioners, 64. charged as acces¬ 
sary to the King’s murder, and sent to 
tile Tower, 114. his atUunder, 1,32. 
tries to escape, 134. his execution and 
speech there, 136. 

Argyle, Earl of, his son, (see I>ord Ixim,) 
against violeiitproeeedingy,1.234. raises 
1600 men, 260, 273, 33-1. ii. 22. like 
Duke of York tries to gain him, 127. 
his anjwer, ib. offers to explain the 
lest act, 131, 134. is imprisoned, 133. 
condemned, 136. but escapes, 137. 
cabals with Monmouth, 455, 157, 203. 
and iiiwadesScotland, 249,251, 252. is 
debated, taken,and executed,232,253. 
Argyle, Earl of, sent to tender the crown 
of Scotland in 1689, iii. 26, 68, 69. 
made a Duke, 321. 

Argyle, Duke of, his son, commissioner of 
parliament, iv. 7.5, 101. his instruc¬ 
tions debated, 101, 237. is sent to 
command in Spain, 270, 
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Arlington, Earl of, i. ■ 106, 295, 339. 
krnight of the garter, 343, 362 in the 
interests of France, 365,377,3C9. 
loses the Duke of York, 392, 404. at¬ 
tacked by the Commons, 408. lord 
chamberlain, 408, 410. sent to Hol¬ 
land to the Prince of Orange, 422,424. 

ii. 213. 

Armagh, Primate of, ii. 276. 

Armstrong, Sir'l'homas, with the Duke of 
Monmouth, ii. 1.53, 164. seized at 
Leyden, seat ov'cr. and executed, 19.5* 
19*8. ^ 

Army, Scotch, defeated by Cromwell, at* 
tempts to raise anew army inScotlaniJ, 
i. 67. a body of Highlanders stand for 
the King, Cl. theii tlncf olficeis, 62, 
6.3. scud over messages to the King, 
03. are dispersed, 64. the English 
army how managed at the Restoration, 
disbanded, 177, 170. army on 
free quajtcrs in tlnr west of Scotland, ii. 
20. the army at llouji«-iow H(‘alh, 328. 
King James’s army dc.sert fo the Prince 
ofOiangc, 428. parlic;; engaged atDor- 
selsiure and at Heudinf,, 4.36, 4.37. 

Army, standing, odious to ears, 

iii. 93, 22B, 244. rca.-tm;. for aeid 
against one, 2‘J8. n duoi-d to TCKM) 
men, and how modi-lleil, 214, 290, 293- 

Amot, Haehitel, i. 1.5. 

Arragnn. kingdom of. det lares fur King 
Charles III. iv. 126. reduced by the 
Duk<* uf Orleans, 167, 247, 249. 

Arran, Lord.ii. 93, 121, 2,51,383. 

Arundtd, Lord, i- 444. ii. 31, 106- 

'\sgiil, iii. 274. 

-A^hby, ii. 78. iii. 10.3. 

A'“hh v CrH\pcr, i. 02. See Shaftesbury, 
L«^il of. 

\«hton, seiKcd with Lord Preston, iii. 76. 
t xtcuted, 77. his paper to the Sherid', 
if. 

Atfil<<ne, the siege<'f, iii. 86. 

\thhme, Karl of, (seh Ginkle,) iii. 24 t, 
'■'64. 332, 3.56, 3.57. his conduct in 
Flanders extolled, 3.57 , 368, 339. 

Athol, Marquis of, i. 273, 334, 373, 330, 
t2J, 461* sends Highlanders in the 
\ve'>t to live on free ([uarter-, ii. 20, 21, 
22,38. 

\ 5 h 0 l, Marqnis of, iv. 19, 20, 21. n»ade 
.1 duke, 36, 68. opposes the union, 
1 10 . 

\tfnbary, Dr. ii. 296- iii. 276, 310, .311, 
IV 264, 268, S02, 303 . is made Bishop 
nt Rochester, 33^5. 

Aulvlgny, IjOid, in the secret of King 
Charles tlie Secon<r.s religion, i. 79. 
marries l»m to Queen (’aiherine, 192. 
.seconds tljc moiion for a general tolera¬ 
tion, 214, 218. ii. 2.36. 

Augustus, King of Poland, iti. 217,220. 
( e h'leotur of Saxony.> his conduct 
in Poland, 246. his alliances Hgainst 


Sweden, 2;55. his designs dn Poland. 
266. the w ar there, 269, 270,283,35 I, 
3.55, .362. he is deposed,iv. 13, 14, It- 
Stanislans chosen, and crowned in his, 
room, 64 , 98, 99. he defeats a IjoJv 
of Swedes, 99. resigns the throne, 161 
the war continues, 201. he lesumcs th • 
crown on the King of Sweden’s defeat, 
224. 

Aumont.Dukc dc, ambas-sador fromFrancc. 

iv. .314. 

Austria, Charles. Archduke of, iii. 237. 
a treaty with Portugul in his favoui 
See Charles III. King of Spain. 

Au%crqtierque, General, his eminent ser¬ 
vice in Flanders, iii. 85, 336. iv. 47. 

Azuph taken by the Muscovites, iii. 196 

B. 

Baden, Lewis, Prince of, beatsthe Turk<. 
iii. 90 , 91. comes to England, 138, Ill. 
besieges Landau, 356. and tako.s it, 
360. repulses Villarsat StollholVen, iv. 1, 
3, 5, 49. takes Landau a second tini'-. 
53. disappoints tlie Duke of Marlbo¬ 
rough after measures conceited, 86 
liis death, 1.5.3. 

B<iillie cited before the council in Scotland 
and tilled, i. 451. ii. 38. confers with 
Monintmtli’s party at Ixjndon, 15<> 
seized, and examined before the King- 
164. imprisoned and cruelly used. 
16.5, 166, 186. further proceeding' 
against him, 203, 204. his execution, 
205, 206. 

Balinerinoch, Lord, hi-s trial, i. 20-2;*. 
condemned, but pardoned, 23, 24. 

Bainfield, Chilonel, ii. 238. 

Bank of England, when erected, lii. 137. 
its good consequences, </>. enlarged i.- 
1709. iv. £12. against a change ot 
ministry in 1710, 245. 

Bank, Land, iii. 188. failed totally, 193*. 

194. 

Bantry Bav, scr-fight there, iii. 22. 

Bara, iv. 181. 

Barbesieux, .son to Louvois, iii. 105. 

Barcelona, besieged by the French, iii. 142. 
siege raised by the English tlcet, i/-. 
taken by the French, 215. taken b’. 
King Charles in 170.5, iv. 96. besieged 
by the French, 121. King Charles dt- 
fends it in person, 12 4. the English 
fleet raises the siege, 125. 

Bareith, Marquis of, iii. 109. iv. 153. 

Bargeny, Ijord, ii. 129. 

BarUlon, ii. 11, 224, 283, 402. 

Barlow, Bishop, ii. 41. 

Barnevelt, i. 10, It. executed, 353. 

Bates, Dr. i. 288. iv. 165. 

Bath, Earl of, ii. 227. his practices oi* 
Oirnish e.leetions, 245. ofeers to join 
the l^rince of Orange, 42.5. luako 
Plymouth declare forliiin, 431. 
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Bavaria, Elector of, i. 10. S[>aiiij>h 
der.*' j)ut into his hands, iii. W:i. his son 
jiroposcd as siiccf.ssor to the Spanish 
monarchy, 247, 291. he is gained by 
.rraiice, 3\\), 5G0. distresses the 

em])iif, ‘ibO. iv. 1-4,11,12,48. his 
troops TouUai ai SehcHonberii. 49, oO. 
he j.-» iH'atcu at HoL‘kstctl,,'»l, .?2. loses 
Ui Ills n-rrilorii's, .S2. Ins coinlucl in 
Elanders, 8(>, B7. his share at (he bat- 
th' of Itiiiiiillies, 128, 1.‘>1. commands 
oi^ the Rliiiic, 19.5. his attempt on 
Bru'*'-e[s. lyb. is restored to hi,s’*do- 
/iiinioDs, r>17, :il8. 

Ihtxter. Mr. manager at the Savov coif- 
ierence, i. 199- he refuses tlm bi^huJnic 
of Ilerefoul, 204. at a treats foi coiii- 
prehension, 288. returns (lie peu.>iou 
sent him fiom the court, ,‘514. 
f'.iyly, i- .‘>4. 

^.icai.hs, in Sussex, n sea-iigld near It, iii. 
57, 58. 

Beaufort, Duke of. ii. 210. jv. 31.8. 
leeaiimont. Colonel, refuses Iji.,h n'cruils, 
Ii. 401. 

i''ed(ling('u-ld, ii. 29. 

itedlow, his evidence in the |>of»ijh [liol, 
ii, 30, ,54. ,5.5, 57, 58. 70, 77, 79, JOl 
Holcarras, Earl of, i. 6i, 63. 

BeHiaveii, J.oid, i. 18. 

Rellaniiine, Cardinal, i. 4. 

'te.lla'iis, liOid, ii. 31, 35,37. 
i^eJIasis, Lady, her contract with tlu* Duk<- 
of "i ork, i. 393. 

‘■-ellafomis, Marshal, i. .339. his charac¬ 
ter. n. 182. 

^•enneti, seeretarv of slate, i. 10(5. See 
Arlington, Earl of. 

i'enthhik, envoy from the states to Bran- 
dcnh.argh, ii. .389. his s<‘crery in his 
expedition to England, 417, 437. made 
Earl of Poitlaud, iii. 5. 

Berkley, (’liaile.s, maile Earl of Falmouth, 

i. 107. his character, ii. 

Berkley, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, i. 

297,’38H. ii. t>38. 

Berkley, Lord, iv. 24d. 

Uerkles, Sir George, iii. 182. has King 
Jaiiies’scommi&‘'ion lopttack tiie Brim e 
wfO/ange in his winter quartets, ib. 1B5. 
escapes. iL • 

Berkshire, Earl of, i. 163. 

Berry, Duke of, iv. 299. 

Berry, ii, 52. executed, 54, 55. 

Berwick, Duke of, his character, n. 381. 
m. 182, 18.3, 184. iv. 37, 41, 58, 121, 
122, 125.156. 

?Wthel, Sherilf, ii. 93. 

.Beveridge, Dr. iii. 349. Is made Bishop 
of St. A'-aph, iv. 78,143. 

Beuniug, Van, ii, 92. 

Bezons, Marshal, iv. 220, 223, 224. 
therJy, iv, 28. 
thinks, iii. 348. 

lUrch, Colonel, his character, i. 435, 436, 

ii. 49. 
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Bi«hops, Ihtghbh, their conduct at the Ile- 
voJutijii, ill. 6, 7. they engage in a 
correspondence with St" Gerinains, 76, 
77. their sees are filled up, 83. the 
character of the new bishojis, ih. 130, 
139. dhided as to the point of the 
Duke of Norfolk’s divorce, 140, 3l0- 
313, 31.5. 

Bishops, Scotch, their errors, i: fi, 24. 
men sought out to be bishops, 144, 145, 
are consecrated, 1.D2. come to Scot¬ 
land, 156. are iijifrdtiueed to the par- 
liameig, 157. prejudices again.st them, 
l73, 211. their severity to prisoners, 
263, 264. are against a eomprelu-ii- 
^iun, 305 . are offended at the act of 
supiemacv, 3l7,3l8. their coud'itt at 
tlie Revolution, iii, 25- is the caiee of 
, abolishing episcopacy, ib. 

Blackelow, i. 215. 

Blackball, Dr. Bishop of Exeter, iv. .179, 
171. 

lilair, his character, i. .34. 

Biaii, of Virginia, iii. 132. 

Blake, Admiral,!. 86. 
l^'kikewood, his trial, ii. 140, 141. 
liLiidford, Bishop, attends the Diuehet.'- of 
5’urk in her last sickness, i. 345. 
Blarigiiie.s, h.attle of, iii. 224. 
i’denheiiii, or llockstcd, battle of, iv. 51, 
.02, ,53. 

B'jhei lia, affairs there, 9, 

|h>lii;!.>;broke, \ i--couiit, si'ut to France, iv. 
312, .‘^2a. 

Bolton, Duke of, iii .37. attacks the Miu- 
ijuis of ilallitax in pinliament, tb. !e5 
death and tharacler, 249. 

Jionauli!K‘, Itisliop, i. 21 
Bootfi, Sir Gooige, i. 70. 

Boots, a torture used in Scotland, i. 263 
Jiorel, his answer to King Chailes 11. 

87, 3)62, 363. 

Borgheso, Prince, ii. 284. 

Ifouchcr.ni a ])Joi, iv. 37-U. 

Bouconr, Mr. ii. 390. 

J»oijfl< rs, Marstiul, iii. I 66 . his d< fe)’Ce 
of Naiinir, ib. 168, 169. h’s iiego’i:.- 
tion with Lord Portland concerna'u; 
King James, 222. commaiid.s in Fhni- 
dc! s, 357,358. his conduct in 1703 ct !>- 
fined, iv. 3. Ins defence of Lisle, 197. 
his retreat after the battle of Moi .*-, 
222 . 

liuiillion, Duke of, i. 9. 

Buurdalou, Father, hi,5 character, ii. 184. 
Bowles, Sir John, iii. 299. 

Box refuses to he sheriff, ii. 145. 

Boylii, Earl of Cork, i. 350. his acron-H 
how the Spanish armada was dclaYed, lO. 
Boyle, Mr. Robert, of the Royal Socicl ;, 
i. 213. 

Boyle, Mr. secretary of state, iv. 220. is 
disnii.ssed, 299. 

Bovne, the battle of, iii. 55, 

Breadalbaiie, EanI of, sends 1700 High- 
hindors into llic west of Scotland to live 
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cji fiee quarter, ii. 20. lii'. con'luci in 
the affair of Glencoe, iii. 9T, 173. 

Brarldon, fin^ for talking of Lord Essex's 
murder, ii. 187, 188 

Bradshaw, the regicide, i. 48. 

Brandcnburgh, Elector of, i. 11,371, 383, 
410. his death and character, u. 377, 
378, 379. 

Erandeaburgh, Elector of, takes Keiser- 
wert and Bonne, iii. 30. joins the 
Diitcli in Flanders, .SO, 219. 3.'>4, 269. 
is King of Prussia,. See Prussia. 

Brandon. Lord, ii. 267. 

Biayc.r, Father, ii. 183. 

Brerelon, Lord, chairman of the committee 
at Brook-house, i.,298. 

Brett, Dr. iv. 303. 

Bridgman, lord keeper, i. 231, 281. for 
a comprehension, 288. and union wi^h 
S( oLland, 312. refuses to seal a »iccla- 
raiion for toleration, and b dismissed, 
.3 kh 

BrihuegH, the loss there, iv. 249. 

Briuoi, Earl of, his character, i. 108. con- 
suits with the papists for a general to-j 
le.ration, 214, 216. a prediction of h's,* 
217. he attacks the Earl of (’lar<-ndoii, 
ib. ii. 107, 2.i6, 429. 

Broderick, Sir Allen, i. 79, 215. 

Bromley, Mr. stands for speaker, and Iom'.'j 
it, iv. 103, 171. is chosen speaker in 
1710, 251. 

Brounker, Lord, of the Royal Society, i. 
■ii 3. 

Lr .linker, i. 243- 

Brown, Lady, i. 44.3. 

Bruce, his secret management for King 
James I i. 5. 6. 

Bruce, Biskop of Dunheld, turned out for 
speaking against tlic re[)»;al of the penal 
laws, ii. .‘lO-i. 

Brace, a piuiian, i. 15. 

iJince, Sir Alexander, iii. 353. 

Bninswick, iii. 270. See Hanover. 

Bru.^sel.'>., iKiiubarded, iii. 167. 

Backingliam, Duke of, i. 14, 17, 18, 19. 

B.u'kii.ghaiu, Duke of, in favour with 
King Charles II. i. 51. his characU'.r, 
i.. 107, 108. promotes Wilkins to the 
(jf Chester, 282. prossc.s the King 
(V- own a marriage with Mouimnitli’s 
raoiher, 290. proposes (,o ste,al away 
t’ *’; Queen, 292. brings Davies and 
O'cynn to lli<‘ his friends,2!)6. 

r.:o%« s for di: solving the pailiament,3t2. 
i:> for an union with Scotland, ih. and 
Hw alliance with France, 33.5, 339, 3iil, 
365. hinders Ossory’g design on Hel- 
voctsluys, 374. iends over a Frenth 
mistress to the King, 377. generally 
hated, 385. offers to take out of both 
houses those that opposed the King’s 
decJaraU(»ii, 388, 402. is attacked by 
the Commony, 408. loses (he King’s 
favour, ib. opposes tlic tost act, 4lk), 


43 -’* quCatiop ' fhr •, '>j pi<»r')g.f- 

tions, n. 1. sent to the lir-.'r. 2. 

Buckingham, (SheflieM) Dul.r of, t..' " 
Normandy) iii. 345. is made pri\ y 
seal to Queen Anne, ih. iv. 175. i'nd 
lord steward of the household, 245, 
246, 255. 

BuiljDr. made Bishop of St.David’s, iv.78. 

Burgundy, Duke of, iii. 195. marries the 
Duke of Savoy’s daughter, ib. 280. 
heads tbc French array in Flandets, 356, 
3.57. tai;cs Brisack, iv. 4. command-, 
ifi Flanders in 1708, 192, 195. quar¬ 
rels with the, Duke of Vendome, 263. 

^ ie Dauphin by his father’s death, i5. See 
Dauphin. 

Burnet, made Archbishop of Glasgow, ?. 
229. his character, ib. severe to pri¬ 
soners, 262, 264. proposes a special 
council at Glasgow, 267, .68, 271, 275, 
310, .311. against the indulgence, 316. 
resigns hi-- archbishopric, 320. is re¬ 
stored to it, 418. his death, ii. 208- 
jBurnct, Gilbert, (the author) lays some 
grievances of the clergy before tlie 
bishops, i. 241. gets some moderate 
presbylerians into the va<ant churriicf, 
313. ch(»scn divinity jirofcssor at Glas¬ 
gow, 320. is at a conference with the 
|ire,shyterians,329-332. writes Mt inOlrs 
of the two Dukes of Hamilfou, 332,333. 
reconciles the Dukes of Hamilton and 
j,.auderdale, 334. proposes a further 
indulgence, ib. refu«es a hisho])ric, 
335. refuses it with the promise of the 
first vacant archbishopric, 379 obtains 
a further indulgence, 3bl. his remon¬ 
strances to Duke Laudenbile, 396. has 
many marks of the King’s favour, .397, 
398. attacks (he Duke of York about 
his religion, 398, .399. introduces Dr. 
StilUngdeet to Iiiin, 400, 401. the 
Duke’s private discu'irse, 404. Lau¬ 
derdale peisecuU’s }»im, ib. he is di-— 
graced at ronrt, H.5-117. examined Iw 
(he House of Commons, 42,>. is made 
chaplain at the Rolls, 42ti. his con¬ 
ference with Coleman, 444. umlertalvf B 
to write the History of the Reforma¬ 
tion, 445, what pa.'isL'd between bin:, 
Tongc, and Oates, i5. 31, 33, .31. l is 
opinion of the witnesses, 38, .39. h!& 
jirivale interviews with the King, 4.'- 
45. his thoughts PR the exclusion, 70. 
his expedient of a prince regent, KM', 
110. he lives retired, J13. his lett< r 
to the Kingalioul his cfmr.se of life, 121. 
his reception afterwards, ib. 122. his 
good offic<‘S to the Earl of Argylc. 13.5- 
1.37. examined in council concerning 
Lord Kusscl’s speech, 178, 179. goes 
ewer t!6 France, 181. his character <if 
some eminent men there, 182-184. fle- 
poses against Lord Howard’s credit, 188. 
turned out of all Ids preferments, 216. 
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;zocs out of England, 218. resides at 
Paris, 277. his account of the perse¬ 
cution in Fraarce, 277-282. well re- 
.ceived at Rome, 282. Cardinal How¬ 
ard’s freedom with him, 281. the cru¬ 
elty he saw in Orange, 28.'>. his obser- 
»?ation on the reformed churches, ^lO, 
311. is invited by the Prince aiul Prin¬ 
cess of Orange, oil. discovers a con¬ 
spiracy against the Prince, 312. his 
character of the Prince and Princess, 
.3%3, 314. much employed and trusted 
by them, 314. puts the Princes* on 
declaring what slntre tl>e Prince may ex¬ 
pect in the government, 316. forbid 
tlieircoiirt in appearance at King James's 
instance, 334. is more trusted, ib. draws 
llyckvelt’s private instructions when 
sent ambassador to England, 33.5, 3.53. 
i.s prosecuted in Scotland for high Irea- 
on, 3o4. naturalized at tlie Hague, 
.353. Albevillc demands him to be de¬ 
livered up or banished, 357,358. tiie 
btates’ answer, 358. otlier designs on 
his life, 359. acquaints the house of 
Hanover with the Prince of Orange’s 
design, and intimates the probability of 
an entail on that family, 390. go< 
A'ilh the Prince of Orange .as his <-iia|)- 
iain, 411. what passed bclwocn the 
Prim e and him at laiuliug, 426. diaws 
op an association at Exi'tor, 130. bis 
confenmeo with tlie Maixjuis of ITalhfax 
concerning King James, 432, 4.37. pio * 
lects th<‘ papi.sfs and ja<‘ol>ites at Lou¬ 
don from insults, 441. opposes lieii- 
lUink in behalf of the Princess of 
Orange, 45*^^. declares her scntiinenls, 
462. is made PiMliop of Salisbury, iii. 
8. opposes the imposing tiu* oaths on 
die clerg\, 10. for the loleralion, ih. 
for leaving tin; <‘ompielionsion t»i tin; 
ionvo<*ation, 11. by King William’s 
order move.s the naming the Dutchess of 
Hanover in tin* succt'ssitui, 16. enters 
;nto a covr<-sp<>ndcnce with lici, 17. <“n- 
deavoor.s tojire.scrvc ejnscopaey in Sc(»t- 
laad, C4, 27. 28. l^or<l Milville <'\- 
cludcs him from meddling in Scotch 
aii'aiis, 28. bis shire in llic scln iiic 
lor a coinpreJicnsif)!!, 33, .34. King 
William's free discour.se to him about 
»hc civ'll list, 38. Montgomery’s jdot 
discovered to him, 41. Ins r.qvly to 
King William wlien the civil list was 
granted only for years, 47. dissuades 
the Duke of Shrew sbiiry from resign¬ 
ing, 49. King William’s dis<“ourse to 
Jiini before he went to lix'land, 50, 51. 
he is reUccted upon by both parties, 131. 
is foi erecting the Bank of England, 
137. his friendship with Archbislioj) 
’nilotscui, 118, 149. attends Queen 
.3Iarv in her last sickness, 1.51, 152, 
j-p«aks for the bill of attainder against 


Sir John >i-riwick, 212. does him pri¬ 
vate services, ib. 213. is made pre- 
ceptortotlu- Uiikcof (Jloucestcr againsf 
his will, 23.3. bis clianicter oi theCza- 
of Muscovy, aixl conversariiui with him, 
244,245. lie publishes mi E'.positio’ 
of the I'hirly-riine Articles, 252. a mn 
tion to remove him from the Duke of 
Gloucester rejected in the House of 
Commons by a gi'eat majority, 262. 
bis conduct in that prini'c’s educatiot.. 
271, 272. the lowq^' house of convo¬ 
cation censure his^'xpositiou, 314, 31.5. 
but r<^use*to point outtbeir obiertiou''. 
.315. he attends King William in b^- 
last sickness, .334, 33‘'». his character 
of that piiiice, 3t>%-3.38. he oppo.ses ; 
clause in tin* bill for Prince George, o£ 
Denmark, 376. his zeal against llio 
occasional bill, 374, iv. 26. his scliene* 
for augmenting the poorlivings in Eiiu- 
land lakes ellect, 33, 34. he a^gU‘J^ 
for the union, 113, 144 his reflectioi » 
on it, 147,148. lie proposes that for¬ 
feitures in tiea.son shall not alfect Wic 
jjoslerily, 210. argues again.st Sacln - 
v<*iel, 234, 23.5. speaks frt'ely to tin 
(iu(“en, 2.38. reasons for coulinuii.^ 
his History beyond its tirst intended 
jieriod, 240, 241. his justification ol 
tlie old niiniblry, 269. lie speaks freely 
to tlie Queen against I he pence, 279,280. 
Ills seiitiiiieuts as to censuring Whisftni’s 
teiiei:. in convocation, 303. a speech 
prepared by him in case the ministry 
liad inoveil for an approbation of the 
peace. 32<)-330. 

Ihirlon, i. 288. li. 120. 

Jiuys, plonii>otentiary at Gcrtiuydenberg, 
A. 2 1.3, 307. 

Jtyng, Sir George, sent after Fourbin to 
Scotlajul. iv. 185, 18tb prevents the 
}*r<’teiul«*r’s landing there, chases the 
Froncli fleet, uiui takes tlicir Vice-.\d- 
miraj, 185. 


C. 

Cadiz, flic expedition thither, iii.364,.36.'. 
(.filmny, (’'.dimmd, refuses .t bishopric, '. 

204' ii. 7.3. 

Calembiirgli, Admiral, savc.s tlie Putf.i' 
fleet near Eeaciiy by astratagem, iii. 5b. 
Calonitz, (Jartlinal, iv. -1. 

(J.dlirTes. Iii. 198. 

(Jamaret, a design upon it miscarric.s, ill. 
143, 144. 

Cambray, Archbishop of, iii. 238,239,249, 
^50. ■ 

Canq)l)ell,fatbcrandson imprisoited, ii.2.57 
Canada, an expedition iliUher uiisucci'^'- 
ful, iv. 273,2/4. 

Cant, i. 34. 

Cape], Sir fTenry, ii.93. roles for the t.\- 
clusioti, 94. 
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l»rd, s(*nt, ()nc c»f llio lords; justices, 
to Ireland, ih. 131. is juade lord lieu¬ 
tenant, l?a. his dispute with Porter, 
the lord cliancellor there, ib. 

<'aprara, in. 9‘^. 

Curafla, iii. 

Cardenas, Don Alonzo dr, endeavours t(, 
engage Cromwell in the Spanish inteie-1, 

i. 76, 77. 

Cargill executed, ii. 126. obstinacy of his 
followers, ib. 

Carlisle, Earl of, i. 08, 417; iii. 212, .317. 

Carlton, Sir Dmffey, his advice to King 
James 1. to beware of priests, i. 8. 

Canuartheo, Marquis of, (see Danby,) 
made president of the council, iii. 4. 
M'ts the whigs upon attacking the Mar- 
<;uis ofHallifax, ib. is buuself attackr^d, 
7.T. discovcis a negotiation with King 
James, ib. is attacked fora presentsar.i 
to have been marie him by the East In¬ 
dia Comjiany, 100,161. impeached for 
iM61,lej2. he is made Duke ol D-eds, 
171. See Leeds. 

Carmarthen, Martjuis of, his son, coin- 
inandsa squadron, iii. 171. 

C.iron. i. 2li). 

Carstuirs, his letters taken, i. .3M0. a p< r- 
secutor of convenficics, 4M), 4At. lu. 
practices against Lauderdale and Staley, 

ii. 38, 45. dies in horror, ib. 

C art n right made Bishop of Chest('r,ii..32^k 

Carri l,a divine with RichardCromw ell, i 89. 

Ca.sal surrendered to be clcmoli.slied, lil. 
170. 

Cassilis, Earl of, i. 20. sent to the 1 l.igne 
to treat with King(^Irarlcs II. .53. d<’- 

sires to explain the oatii of Mipreiu.^fy, 
1.58. quilshisenqiloyineul^, 159. uunes 
in parliamentagainst tlie King’s ludiiy- 
ing a papist, 192, 2.)2. 

Cassilis, Earl of, his son, against the act 
to punish con.enticles, i. 326. 

Castillo, Almiraiib: of. iv. 92. 

Catalonia, a rising llier<, iv. 93. 

Catinat, MaiNhaJ, iii. 123, 3l0, 336. 

Ca'cndi'.h, Lort), i. .392. Iii.‘> eiiijracl'T, 
436. di>i.sts from going to comn il, ij. 
93. offers to manage l..ord iujssel’s 
escape, 177. S'-c Ik vcui-.liiie. 

Cecil, Secretary, his private correspoud- 
ence with King James i. 4. 

Ccllie-r, Mrs. grds Daugerlu ld out of pri- 
sori, ii. 87. 

Century, the cighteeutlj, how o]>cijed, iii. 
280-284. 

Cevennes. the Insurrection fliere, iii. 363. 
iv. 12, 13. is quieted at lu:.(, 01, 62. 

Chaise, Father la, his character, ii. 

Cbaruherlain, Dr. ii. 384. 

fjiamilkird, iv. 195. he is dismissed, 219. 

Charity-schools, their rise lieic, lii. 239, 
3,49. 

Charles, of Grats, a patron of the JesuitSj 
i. 9. 


Cimrie.s l/ui:., J-Jcclot I’alatnic, Ins mo¬ 
tives of choosing a religion, i. 11. 

Charles V. Emperor, subdues the Smal- 
caldick league, i. .346. 

Charles VI. (sec Charles III. King of 
.Spain)chosen emperor, and crowned at 
Fiankfort, iv. 271. 279. sends Prince 
I'Aigenc to England, 287, resolves to 
carry on the m arwith t rance, 3l2, 314, 
317, 3lH. will not come into tbe treaty 
(tf lUrcclit, 319, 320. 

(diaries II. Kingof Spain,ill. 1,35. h arty 
a'.Miiist I*’ranee, 1.36. is attacked in Ca¬ 
talonia, and relieved by the English 

, fleet, 142,143. his sickness, 19o, 228, 
233, 247. a treaty for the partition cd 
his succession, 247. his death, and pr<- 
tended will, 277. the Duke of Anjou 
declared hi.s snccc'sor, 27?. 

Cliiuleslll. King of Spain, owned hyEng- 
luml, iii, 2B0. comes over hither, 231, 
282. goe • to Lisbon, 282. thence to 
(.'-alalonia. iv. 93* is for besieging Bar¬ 
celona, ‘M. hii^ letters to Queen An.'je 
and Jjuid (jodolphin, 96. Valentia ami 
Catalonia declare for him, 120. stays 
at Barcelona when besieged by t!.e 
rrench. 121,124. delays going tOiVla- 
dnd, 120. Arragon declares for . 

and ('artbagena, 127. lakes Alicant,..'*. 
i'iail Kivors sent with forct s to him, 131. 
liiv affairs take an unhappy turn, 15-i, 
ItiO, 161. seven tliou.sand imperialiMs 
veiithim fr(»nil(a!y, lol. he marries the 
Princess ul \\ ollembuttel, 162. coj.i- 
pi.iiusof the FiUi l of Peterborough, 176- 
the conduct in Spamcensured, ih. 
plics sriitfi-om ItalytoSpafnby SirJoh.s 
l.cak, lo9, 190. the rampaign iu 1709, 

220. the battle of Almauura, 247. lu' 
goesto J\J;ulnd, 248. the battle of Villa 
\ iciosa, 249. he isueglected by his ;d- 
Ijc-, and his aifairs go amiss, ib. 2.50. 
he succeeds to tln^ Austrian dominions, 
263. quiets the troubles in Hungary, :i. 
leaves his (^iioen in Spain, and goes to 
llalv, 270, 27 1. tliencc iiilo Gcimaav., 
271. is chosenemperor, ib. SceCliarU s 
\'l. lauj'Cior. 

Clin'ies 1. of Hiigluiid, at I’uNt a friend to 
purilfUis, i. 17. dislikes his lather's fa¬ 
miliar lu lf^iviimr, fh. crowned in Scot¬ 
land, 18, (9. erects a new lushoprie at 
ialinhurgb, 20. feebleness of tire g».t- 
vcrnmeiit,2.5. eoniplaints of popery, d). 
ill slate of (he King’s affairs, 28. goorl 
advice given, but not follower!, 3>8, 39. 
his slowness ruins the treaty in the Isle 
of \Viglit, 45,4t). the secret of the de¬ 
sign of erecting the Netherlands into u 
republic ill ke]rl by him, 50. w ho were 
chiefly concerned in Ins death, 48. his 
death turned (he nation, ,51. 

Charles Jl. his .son, proclaimed king by the 
Scots, i. 53. they send commissioners 
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liim nl tlie Unpuo, 55. he goes t«» 
Scotland, and is ill used, 56, 59. his 
declaration cotidemniag hiniseif and liis 
lather, 59. attempLs lo escape, but pre> 
vented, ib. 6<b is crowned, and takes 
tlie covenant, ih. comes into Eiitrland, 
and is pursued by Cromwell, ih. 01. a 
body i>» tile Highlands stand tinn. ih. 
theij little .iiiny louted. 65. the King 
and his brother ilisiuissed from Fiance, 
78^ he cliatigcdhis reli!:i(m lhere.j/>. 79. 
goes to tlu' congress at tlie l-‘\ renc-es 
luatters in Knglaiul teiulinu ti) his lesfo- 
rallon, lu* goc'* to tO. hi- is ealle«^ 

home without leinis, po. P7. the iiati-m 
rwrts into vice, 99. the King’s charactei, 
t’/'.lOO. the state of his court, 101 - 108 . 
the chief of the Scots, 108 - 116 . a gene- 
rjl pardon in Scollandadvised, 11C>.. and 
to demolish Ciomwell's forts, 11.5. and 
for settling the church, 110, 117. the 
King confnms presbytery, 118. a coun¬ 
cil for Scotcii alfairs at V\ hitehall, 119. 
liie connuitlee of estatesiaeet. 191. 199. 
a pariiaiueiit called. 196. tlie King dis¬ 
approves of the re.scis.sor> act, 199. is 
mdiil'erent as to restruing episcopacy, 

1 K>, angiy at liie incapacitating act, 
Itio gives himself ttp to pleasure, IHl. 
mait'-tatns the indemnitv, 189- Itis mar¬ 
riage, 183. sells Dunkirk, 190. 191. 
llse ceremony of Ills marriage. 199. Ire¬ 
land settled, 19.3. his declaration for 
toleration, 914. discontiniu-s the eccle¬ 
siastical commission in Scotlanil, 9;>7. 
augments the forces iliere, ih. 968. re¬ 
solves on the llulcli wui, 949. the vie- 
tory ovei them not followed, (h. 9 i:k 
the English tleet saveil by Piinci- lln- 
pc'l. 254. a rebellion in the nest of 
Sc.M!anJ,960,961. is defeated,and the 
prisorieJs severely usi-ii, 9<)l-965. llio 
iSr-Mch council changed, and mocieratiun 
si ovv::,96{i. the Scotch army dishand<‘d. 
970. die Iving tries to regain the atlee- 
tious of his people, 977. rides llirongh 
ti c city while the Dutcli were in tlje ri¬ 
ve:*, 978, 979- grows weary of Lord 
Clarendon, 281. .scen» to favi)ur a coni- 
p"ehciision, 289. enlois into the fiiplc 
aDianc'o, 283. offended at ihany ot the 
bishops, 288. will I'ol own a marriage 
with the Duke of Moiimoutl)’s inollu-r. 
290. sets Of? Lortl lloos’-<livorce, 999. 
will not .send (he C^ueen away by sur¬ 
prise, 29.1. goes to the House of Lords 
and solicits votes, 303- orders an ut- 
dulgcnceiu Scotland, 3I3. dislikes iho 
act against conventicles, 326. shuts u;) 
tf)C EKchequer, 3'l-2. suspends tiie pe¬ 
nal laws by his dechiation, 343. an at¬ 
tempt oil the Dutch Smyrna ffeel, 319. 
complains to Sheldon of tic* sermons 
against pop»*ry, 314. cr'Mte, his inis- 
tres- Dutchess of Portimouth, 376> 


.377. je.'dousies of him, .384. divi- 
siims ul court, 38.5. and in council, 
389. cancels his own deelarutioji sus¬ 
pending the \)cnal laws. 391 . sends ple- 
nijrotonliaries to (Cologne, 394, 39.>. 
c.nlL a parliament in Siotl.md,404. me- 
iliates n peai e be1we<-ii France and H(?l- 
laiicl, 411. lie prorogues tlx- parliament 
in England, ih. amt in Scollaiid, 419. 
df.sis loiigldy with the Scotcli lawyers 
in appi-al '., 411. in.an jj-s his niece, Lridy 
iViaiv, to the I'lin^e of Orange, ii. It. 
his e3sTness*in signing papers, 3 9. ri*- 
1‘uses t,( M-i- the Scotch lords who c<?niic 
up with couiplainls ol Lauderdale, 91, 
99. Millers t!j<“ Dftke of jVlonmoutlj to 
iiiterrede t\-r ilw r.i. 99. his going lo 
ISewmaiket when tlie popisli plot broke 
• <»ut is eousured, 31. i*-fuses liis asserit 
(o the miliiia rut. 43. his sense of the 
plot, th. 44. iiis im ss-.igc to the Clom- 
iiit?ns ngaiiel IN'lontagm*, 46. the par- 
liameritpiozogued, 49. • reward oiJvrtd 
tor furtlici iliscuveiic* . of the plot, .57, 
a new paiiiainciit eulleil, 69. he refines 
Seyniouj-Jui speaker. <il. ilisowns bis 
marriage with tlie Duki- <4 Aloumoutli's 
motlier, ih. t liangi s bis coxmeil, 64,6.5. 
debatt^s in coum il about dissolving the 
paihainent, Bl. sendsMoninoulhtosup- 
press the nlielliou in Scotland, 84. 
when ill, sends tor the Duke of York,8i>, 
jcalousn's x>f him, 88, 99, 93. semis 
tlic Duk<- of 5 ork (o Scotluml, 9.3. asks 
a supply for rangici, 9t» sininuoiis a 
parliament at Ovford, 169. likes (he 
scin-rue xif ti \uinec regi-iit in lieu (?f the 
exclusion, ll6. by Ids deelaraliou com¬ 
plains of the three hl^l parliaments,! 1,>, 
114. charters of eor[iorali<nis surren¬ 
dered, 149. changes in the ministry, and 
(Jivisimis, 146. lliellye-hoiise ploit, tdl, 
J69. a jiroclainatiou thereupon, loj. 
his concern for the Duke of Monmouth, 
]o5, seiuls to the Cmninon-Couiicil of 
London lo deliver ii[» their charter, 185- 
ealling a parliament ])rop»>«ted, but re- 
fectexl,, ?/?. 186. he pardons the. Duke 
of Mtannoulli, 191. forl»ids him tluj 
court, 193. a passage helwcen him and 
(he Piiiu'c ol Drauge, ih. he deter¬ 
mines tiiat hu'shamlsm Scotland shall i>c 
fined fiir then wivt s going to conventi¬ 
cles, 900. abandons I'angier, 919. t 
stratige practice in a trial ot bioiMl, gl f 
and in the marriage of the Earl of Cian- 
earfv’sson, 990. employs papists lo 
Ji^'laiid, and tries lo model the army 
there, 990, 991. suspicions of his de¬ 
claring himself a jjapist, 992. a new 
scheme of govcrmnetit concerted at I.('idy 
Portsiuontil’s, 291. tlit' King’sfondiie,^ 
to her, 995. Ins sickncs.s, »/?. lake-. On- 
saccrtincnl ii^ tin- popish "^y, g-.'O, 9v7 

hi > death,‘.99. a k.ihh- 
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latingtoit, 2.j0. !*I‘. cliaraclcr, $.30,S31. 
an attempt to resume his grants, iii. f44. 
iv. 

Ch^irlton, ii. !J44. 

Chaniock is scut over to King James, iii. 
163. engages in tlie a‘'.sas?.iuution pJot, 
132, 188, 189. is oao< iitcci, anJ does 
not acquit King Janjos ot it, 189, 190. 

Charter of Ijoiulon, argumi’ui in tiie King’s 
Bench concerning its foricllure, ii. 148, 
149. the judgment given, loO. 

Charteri*, Mr. his cha»acter, i. 2;i9, 240, 
276, 318. refuses a bisliopric,'3527. il. 
134. attend.^ on the Enrl of Argyle at 
his execution, 253. 

Child, Sir Josiah, his” death and charac¬ 
ter, lit. 249. 

CTiiinney-mouey discharged in England 
at the Revolution, iii. 14. U cslal>kished'* 
in Scotland soon after, 71. 

Church, the, a party watchword, iv, 100. 

.ChurcIiihLord, sent ambassador to Franct', 
ii. 243. his character, 398« 399. goes 
to the Prince of Orange at Axniiii'Ur, 
429. See Marlbonjugh, Earl oi. 

Churchil,Lady, hercharacter, i'.398,399. 
accompanies the Princess ot l)''’niiiark 
to Northampton, 429. See iMarlbo- 
rough, (^otinlcs# of. 

Civil fist, granted but for a year, iii. 13, 
4t, 4‘>. for live, years, 46. f >r life, 2.30. 
a debt upon it paid by a mortgage of 
part of the revenue, iv. 331, .332. 

Claget, Dr. ii. 73. 296. 

Ciaucarty, Countess of, recommends her 
sun’s education to Dr. hell, ii. 220. he. 
is taken from thence, ih. 

Clarendon, hkn-l of, forrcjcctinc Lord An¬ 
trim’s ]>etilion, i. 41. his eharacter, 101. 
disgusts the cavaliers, 10.>. persuades 
the King to observe tin- mdomuit\, 11;V 
is for kce[)iug garrisons in the .Scotch 
forts, 11.5. propose.s a Scotch coiun il at 
Whitehall, 119. prevents an attack on 
Duke Lauderdale, 132- z<‘aious for ro- 
htoriugcpiscopacy in Scotland, 143,163, 
170. against iheiiu-Hpaciutiiigact,l67. 
tries to sup|>ort I\li<het(>un, ih. his mo¬ 
deration, 17.>. his good advice in dis¬ 
banding the old urtuy, 177, 178. ami 
iamahitainitig the. indemnity, 182. re¬ 
fuses a present of 10,000/. 181. visits 
iK>ne. of the King’s mistresses, 193. 
makes good juilges, ih. advise*^ tlie de¬ 
claration as to ecclesiastical alTairf,, 196, 
197, 20.5, 21.3. tries to divide the pa¬ 
pists, 215-217. not consulted ns to the 
Dutch war. 221. disgraced, 277, 28l. 
his integrity, 283. imj>eached by the 
Commons, >84. goes beyond sea at the 
King’s desire, 285. banished by actof 
parliament, tb 286. 

Clarendon, Earl of, his sera, his character, 
i. 2tl6, 287. the Commons’ address 
again:.! him as favouring pap!^ls, ii. 97, 


121. made lieutenant of Ireland, 276, 
304. recalled, 305. reflects on King 
Jamefi, and joins the Prince of Orange. 
4^>2. scut to treat witli the lords sent 

. by K. James, 439. rcconcile.s himself 
to the Jacobites, 446. for a prince re¬ 
gent, 450. he opposes the government, 
>ii. 31, 32. corresponds witli King 
Jalne^, 76. is pardoned, but confined 
to his liouse in tlie country, 78. 

Clarendon,(Countessof, i. 2.56. ii. 382,^,85- 

Claj'^'cx, i. 91. his character, 106. 

C’jaypoh*, married Cromwell’s daughter, i. 
^ 19 . 

C!i,,' ton, ii. 111. 

Ciomeut, Prince, chosen coadjutor to Co¬ 
logne, ii. 393, 404, 408. 

Clergv, English, a great heat against them, 
ii. 72. thcircontroversy with the church 
of Rome, 295. by whom managed,296 
invite the Prince of Orange to defct:.l 
lliein, 326. welcome him hero, 444 
an ill humour spreads amongst them at 
the Revolution, iii. 12. they t4ikc tie- 
oatlis with too many reservations, 3i>. 
instrumental to corru])t tlie people, 32. 
act contrarv to tlieiroallus, 112. oppos. 
Arciibishoj) Tiilotson, 130. divisio; h 
among them, 2-37, 238, 274, 276. irre- 
concileablc to dissenters, 276. raise a 
cry of the church in danger, 349. iv. 26. 
3-i, 45, 4t), 110, 111. their ill humour 
increases, 215. tiu-y espouse Sachevt- 
rel. 229, 2,}0, 231. many incline 
pojKTv, 302-304. 

Clergv, Scotch, pleased with Dal/Ucl's cn^.- 
<‘lty in llio, west, i. 265. their behaviour \ 
blamed, 2?.). arc il! used by the prcs- 
bvteriaiis, 276. move fora n.itiona) sy¬ 
nod, 113. iiiMiltedby the jiic-'bylorian'- 
at the Uevoliitron, 440. are in the in- 
li*r(‘i-ts of King James, iii. 25. which 
uecasiiMis tlic abolishing episcopacy in 
Scotland, th. 173, 17-1'. 

Cleveland. Dutchess of, i. 101, 293, 294 

('litford, his cluiracter, i. 250, 280, 295. 
made lord trmisurer, 343. one of the > 
('abal, ih. 385. bis seal for popery, ih. 
in the House of* Ltnrds and cabinet- 
council, 388, 389. is disgraced, 390, 
391, 397. 'i. 234. 

rochr-m, it. UD, 249, 252, 254. 

Cohorn, u great engineer, iii. 169, 356. 
iv. 2. 

Coin, its ill state, iii. 154. consultation'; 
loprc\ent chpping, 162. Lord Somers’s 
expedient, 163* the coin rectified, 177. 
cost the natum two millions, 193. 

Colchester, Lord, ii. 427. 

Coleman, his characUT, i. 412, 413. In- 
trigue-s, 4 42, 443. Conference with Dr. 
Burnet anti others, 444. accused by 
Oates, ii. 30. bis letters confirm the 
popish plot, 31, 34, 35. his trial, 42- 
and c.vccu.ion, 43. 
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Jhs trial aiitl coiidejuiialkm, ii. 
118, 119. 

(.^>lognc, Klecfor of, puts hiarouulr^ Into 
tlic' hands of the French, i. 361 

Ills death and character, ii. .390, 391- 
ihestate ofColouticathistlcdth, U>. his 
successor’s conduct, iii. 1.36,319. iv.3l7. 
t 'olt, Sir William, lii. 105- 
C'o'vU, i. 173. 

t-’oinniittee t)f Council sent round to the 
oCScotland, i. Cy'Z‘2. 
I'ompreliension attempted at the llestora- 
tioa without success, i. i^Ol. nllciupPed 
in vain at the Kevolution, iii. .S3-.‘io. 
happy it did not suocecil, .>6. 37. 
i’omplon, Dr. niiulo Bishojj of London, i. 
4d(). attends King Cliarle.s in his last 
sickness, ii. ‘'^26. is against jx-pealnig 
the test, 287. refuses to suspend Dr. 
Sharp, 297. brought, heibre the <‘ccle- 
•dasticul commission, 299. suspended 
by the in,.300. meets at the LortlShieu.s- 
bury'.s, .339. for the Prince of O/aiige, 
397. conveys the Princess of Deinii.irk 
to Nortluniiplon, <129. give'- in .ill'll of 
toties i\)r the lieutenancy of London, 
ijl d'L .315. his death, iv. 333. 

< ’oii, ii. 4<). 

C‘.'Ticl<‘, I^rince of, makes the S/^anlards 
court Ciomwcll, i. 7o. Ids cliaractei of 
the French King and luinisti^, .372 
a-lniirestlic Prince of Orange, 422-6. 

■ ji.s character, 182. 

t'<.a'iuct of the Allies, a noted pamphlet, 
277. 

t.\iii:ers, ii. 27, 29. 

Cor.?pirators met at Vv*est’s cl.ainber-. ii. 
i.58. rendezvous on'J'urnham Circen, iii. 
some escape, the rest arc seized, 

t.'o ;li. Prince of, ii. 6. iii. 217. a erndi 
. i.te for the crown of Poland,218. 
f'.% descent there, 219. 
i. '.'rventjouofEstateslunied into aparlla- 
iiiont, i. 95, 182. iii- 5. 
e'’nvocation alter the Common P.aycr, i. 
203, 205. give the King four subsidies, 
218. r<*ject the achcnie for a compre¬ 
hension, iii. .36. prorogued for ten 
\ citTs, ill. 238, 275, 276. meet in 1700, 
310-312. their proceeding^, il>. dis¬ 
putes between the two houses,3l2,313. 
the lower house censure books, 313-31.5. 
dissolved by KingWilliaiu’sdeath, 348, 
383. the two houses renew their dis¬ 
putes, 383, 384. the ministry interpose 
iu vsun, ib. the lower house vote epis¬ 
copacy of divine right, 383-38.5. meet 
in 176-4, iv. 46. and in 1705, 84, 8.5. 
farther disputes betweenthft two houses, 
117, 118. the Queen’s letter to them, 
119. are prorogued, i6. insist that they 
cannot be prorogued sitting the parlia¬ 
ment, 151,152. the prolocutor’s contu- 
macyand submission^ 132. proregaed. 


, 2J 1. moel in 1710, 364. their license 
c>.ccp1t'd agiinsl, iO. 2t>5. a new li- 
coiist‘,i4'. the H'pn*sentationof the lower 
house, 2(i6, 2(>7, aiKitherof the upper 
house, 267. the oplniou of the Judge.s 
as to their jurisdiction, ib. 268. the 
uj>pcr iiousecciiMn'c WIiist»)n’s <h><drine, 
268. lovvci house cuncur, ib, carricti 
to the Q\u‘cn, tb. their proeci’iliugs in 
1712, 3t»2. their censure on Whisicn 
not confiruied by th<* Queen, 268, 303. 
the bishops eonileiim#lhe re-bajituing 
ftjsscnt\;rs, .‘jO.3, ^>0^. the lower house 
do not I'oncur in tins, ib. 

Look, Sir William, i. 7. 

(.'ook, the n'gicide, i. 48, 
t-'ook, a prcsbyteriaii minister, i. .327. 
Cook’s opmi()U ol treason in J.jjrd Rus¬ 
sel's case, ii. 171. 

Cook sent to the Tower, ii. 289. 

Cook, Sir I’hoiuas, goveinor of the liidin 
Company, in. 160. <’\annued as t«> 
170,000/. said to be given for secret ser¬ 
vice,161, 162. scut to the'fower, 161. 
Cook tried for being in the plot ol inva¬ 
sion in 1696,111.192, l93. coudcnmecl 
and banished, D)3. 

Copenhagen besiceed. iii. 269, 270. a 
plague llieie, Iv. 275. 

Cornluiry, i. 2dJl. his regiment joins the 
i'linct; of Oransic, li. 428. 

Cornish clia.scn shcilfr. his charai.ter, ii. 

93. exccutetl, 272- 
Corniption, liuw uiuvc'is:il,„iii. 273. 

Cosens, Bishop, i. 292. 

Cotton, Sir Jiilni, i. 4-l'5. iv. 117. 
Covenanters, their leaders’ < haracters, i. 

26. liihpules among them, 6^'-6K. 
Coventry, Sir Wdlliaiu.thc Duke of York’s 
secretary, i. 187. hi-. chara«1cr, 296. 
made secretary of slate, 341, 416» -kio. 
against a land army, ii. 12. an odd 
expression of hi^, 13. another ex¬ 
plained, 49- 

Coventry, Sir John, reflects on the King’s 
amours,!. 300. has his nose slit, 301. 
those who did it banished, ib. 

Court of session, in Scotland, i. 414. *““ 
Cokvper, Mr. made lord keeper, iv. lOO. 
refuses the usual r.ew-year’g gifts, 11.5, 
llQ. is made a peer, and lord chan¬ 
cellor, 153. resigns the seals, 246. 
(h-aig, Dr. i. 14. 

Cranbourn cx< rnted for the assassination 
plot, lii. 192. 

Crawford, Earl of, i. 40. hb character, 
110, 120. opposes the rescissory aU, 
128. declares against episcopacy, 143, 
161, 165. at the head of the presby- 
tenans, iii. 32. 

Credit, public, very great, iii. 111. sinks 
upon tUe change of the ministry, iv. 247. 
Cromarty, Earl of, iv. 67. Sec j'arbet. 
Cromwell, Oliver, argues with the Scotch 
fov lac King’s death, i. 13. enters 
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Scotliind, 45. dissembles when changed 
■with putting force upon the paTliainent, 
46. marches into Scotiand» 56. d(v 
feats die Scots at Dunbar, ib. Edin¬ 
burgh capitulates, 57. he displaces the 
governor of Aberdeen, 61. builds three 
forts in Scotland, 65. deputies sent to 
him from the general assembly, 67. 
hiB maxims, 68. his arts in gaining par¬ 
ties, 71. debates for making him king, 
75, 74- he refuses the crown, 7.'>. 
seizes moncy'^from the Spaniards, 76. 
inquires into the state of the protestauts 
in France, 77. espouses the French 
interest in opposition to Spain, 76. his 
designs in the W,**st Iitdies, 79. bis zeal 
toT the protestants abroad, 82. some 
icurkms passages in his life, 85, 64. his 
public spirit, 85. the whole w«dd 
stood in awe of him, 87. his death, 88. 

C’omwell, ij,icliarcl,hi8 son, declared pro¬ 
tector, i, 88. resigns, 89- 

Ciidworlh, Dr. his character, i. 207, 20S. 
ii. 75. 

Culpeper, Ijord, ii, 436, 459. 

Cuttdierlaiid, Dr. made bishop of Peter¬ 
borough, iii. 83. 

CnnningiiHin, Sir John, i. 265. ii. 81- 

Cutts, Lord. iii. 186. 

<'/ar, nceSluscovy- 

D- 

Drda, miiitio to King James, ii. 331. 

DilrympK?, piesident of the .session in 
Scotland, i. 413. ii. 131. much trusted 
by King WUliaiii, hi. 26. made Lord 
Stair, 28. 

D ilrymplc, Sii John, his son, a coinmis- 
siimer to tender tixt crown to King Wil¬ 
liam and Mary, iii. 2. inaile 

raxnjuiw-l f;«-/’ni-l,ary of stale witli l/OnI 
JVlelville, 82,69. is dismissed, 173-iv. 
136. Sec .Stair. 

D ilziel. General, i. 2.37. defeats the re¬ 
bels at PeuUund Hill, 2G1. his cruel¬ 
lies in the west of Scotland, 264. 

D u»l>y, Earl of, jmtrou of the church 
party, i. 417. is attacked in the H<wjsc 
•of Commons, 421. his discourse with 
Mohs. Courtin, 439-442. ii. 3. tries to 
biing tlie King off from the French in¬ 
terest, 8. proposes the Lad3' Mary’s 
marriage with the Prince of Orange, 9. 
supports Laudcr<lale, 22. gets tlie King 
lo ask an adilitumal revenue of 300,000/. 
for lifii, 24. is universally hated, f6.27, 
2B. his letters to Montague coiice,»‘ning 
a pension to King Charles from France, 
45,46. irupeaclicd, 47. the Lords will 
not commit him, 48. treats with tlic 
countey party for anew parliament, 50. 
quits die Treasury, 60. prevails on the 
King to send away the Duke of York, 
tb. is prosecuted by the Commons not¬ 


withstanding the King’s pardon, 62. a 
bill of attainder against him, 63. 61. 
is sent to the Tower, 71. is bailed with 
the popish lords, 21t). joins for invit¬ 
ing ov'erthe ftince of Orange, 339,397. 
399. 428, 458, 460, 461. made Mar¬ 
quis of Carmarthen, iii. 4. See Car¬ 
marthen. 

Dangcrfield, liis mcal-tiib plot, ii. 87, 8B. 
convicted of perjury, and ■wliipped, 258, 
his death, if/. /l. 

Dantzic, a plague there, iv. 224. 

35arl)y, Earl of, iv. 2-16. 

Darien, the Scots settle there, iii. 2.39 
pursue it at avast expenst'. 240. driven 
away by the Spaniards, 2.58, 259. voted 
in parliament a national affair, 259,260. 
grt'at disorders on it, ib. it is a greatit>- 
ducement to the tmion, iv. 147, 148. 

Dartmouth, Lord, sent to demolish 'ran- 
gier,ii. 212. commands the fleet again''l 
the Prince of Orange, 400. is forced 

, into Portsmouth, 42^. 

Dartmouth, Lord, made secretary of stsite, 
iv 244. 

D’Avaux, ii. 36-3, 400. hi. 198, 297. 

Dauphin of Fr.aiire,eon>mauds in Flanders, 
in 1694, iii. 141, 258. for ,»ceepting the 
Kingof Spain’,s will,278. 279. forowij- 
ingthc.Pretcnder King of England, 324 
his death, iv. 263. 

Dauphin, his son, iv. 2*19. ids death and 
character, ib. See Lurginuty. 

Dauphiny, campaigns tiiert', iii. 110,122, 
170. iv. 221 

Daws, Sir William, made bisliop of (lie-.- 
ter, iv. 171. 

I)e Ciumhe, Count, his intrigues, 3. 337. 

De Groot, i. .312. 

Delaiiien*, Lord, tried, and ucf|uitt(*d, ii. 
290, 291. raises a regiment for th'. 
Prince of Orange, 428,439. made Fiar! 
of Warriiigfon, iii. 4. See Warrington. 

Dclaval, in the Admiralty, iii. 103, 114. 

IFenbigh, F.arl of, i. 29. 

Denmark, King of, i. 340. his death, iii. 
2.54. 

Denmark, King of, his son, his alliance 
against Swedt-n, iii. 254. makes peace 
by King WilHam’s mediation, 270. bis 
tjoops jt in lilt; confederates at Uaniiliic.'-* 

, iv. 128, goes to Italy, 226. attacks 

- the Swedes,and isdefeate<l inSehonen, 
lb. bcMegesStrahuiul and Wisraar with¬ 
out success, 27.5. the Daue.s an* beat 
by Slcinbock, 314. 

Denmark, George, Prince of, marries the 
Princess Anne, ii. 18(t, 381, 399, 429. 
a settlement on him (»f 100,(KKt/. a-ycar 
if he survive the Queen, iii. 374, 375* 
he is made lord high admiral, with a 
council, and generalissimo of all the 
foroea, S45. iv. 9. he sends a fl'‘et into 
the. Mediterranean, 14,15. jealous of 
ha-ving too little power, 170. answers 
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tiie coinpiftiiits of tlic Admiralty, 174. 
hij> death and character, 202. 

iJeiunarlt, Anne, i’rincess of, sent to Bath, 
ii. 382. retires to Northanifiton at the 
Revolution, 429, ^160,461, 462. her re¬ 
venue sclllc'd by parliament, iii. 100. 
cr<-atos a niistinderstanding with King 
and Queen, th. 101. made up at the 
rlealh of Queen Mary,//». 164. Iicr son’s 
education, 2;>3. her liehaviour at his 
dci^i, 272. she succeeds to the crown, 
.S40. See Queen Anne. 

I) e Ru-^ter, surprises our fleet at Solba^, 

i. .‘>01. 

Dcsborough, i. 74. '' 

*>’ir.strees. Cardinal, ii. 28.8. 

J) ’E-.trcc.s, Marshal, lii. 102. 

Oes \’ardes, his disgrace,!. 3.38. 

Devoiisliire, I'.arl of, (see CavendisJi) is at 

Jxird Shrewslmry’s, ii. 398. joins in in¬ 
viting the Prince of Or.inge, it». 399, 
•128. made lord steward oftiie honseliohl, 
in. 5. is a duke, 193, 347. iv. 43,171. 
is turned out. 24.^7. moves for a bill of 
precedi lice for tlie i)uke of Cambridge, 
288. 

1)«- V\it1, .folin, hi.s cliaracter, i. 244, 24.5. 
Aiusteixhim weary of him, 240. worsts 
the Kugli.sh at .sea, 2.54. his errors, 356, 
3(>2. his traeieal death, 3()3, 3(i4. 

15e Wilt, (.ainieliu.s, lorlured, i. 304. 

Dickson, 1 3f. 

Diglis, Sir Everard, his letters, i- 7, 8. 

lljssentcrs, eoiiricd bv King Janies, ii. 
32(>. ilieir debates and resolutions, 327, 
,»28. divisions among them, iii. 238, 274. 

Jijvorce, the bi-shop-* divided about it, iii. 
139, 140. 

Dodd, one of Sacheverel’s council, iv. 231. 

DodvM'jl, bioachcs sliaiige notions, iv. 303, 
.t04. 

IIoHkmi. Archbishop of York, ii. 208,299. 

Di rsel. Earl of, his chaiacler, i. 294, 339. 
iiiado lord chamberlain, ibi. 6. gi'cs 
i’lior an education,iv. 270. 

Doiset, Lady, ii. 429. 

Doughty, Dr. ii. 460. 

Douglas, Earl of Angus, i. 16 

Douglas, a niiiuster, i. 

Douglas, Marquis of, ii. 141. 

Downing, ambassador (o lioUan^l, i. 220. 

Drumlrtnerick, l,ord, joins the Prince of 
Orarige, i). 429. 

Drummond invites Jving Charles II. to 
Scotland, i. 64, 23-7, 207. is Imprisoned, 
420. 

Dry den, a character of liis plays, i- 300. 

Dublin rieclares lor King William, iii. 57. 

Didfiis, Loril, i. 162. 

Dugd;Ue, his evidence in the popish plot, 

ii. 51, 55, 59, 76, 101, 104, 105, 118, 
119. 

Du Mont, engaged to assassinate King 
Wiliiaiii, iii. 10.). 

Dnabartoii, Etu'i of, ii. 39. 


Duufomb, i. 131. iii. 295. 

Dundee, Earl of, heads the episcopal party 
ill Scotland, ii. 444. goes to Scotland to 
raise rebellion, iii. 24. raises the High¬ 
lands, 29. routs the King’s forces, 30. 
is killed in the action, ih. 

Dunfermline, Earl of, i. 26. 

Dunfreis, Earl of, i. 22, 236. 

Dunkirk, sold to the Ercnch, i. 190. dcli- 
'ered to the English to be demolished, 
iv. 316, 317, 320. 

Dmuuore, discovers J^allherhioch’s peti¬ 
tion, i. %i. • 

Dutch, the, worsted at sea by the Duke* 

* of York ,4. 242, 243. engage the Enghslt 
with advantage, 2.5^ buni the ships ivt 
Chathani, 2 o 9 . itmir Smyrna fleet al- 
fenipted, 342. surprise tlic English iu 
•^olbay, 300. reduced to great e.xtrenii- 
lic5, 361, 373, 374. are hated by tlie 
EiigUah, iii. 94, 180, 242. love King 
4\iTliani, 94, 242. their good conduct 
in fhcir quarters, 94. they own iheDuk6' 
ol'Anjou King of Spain, 284. demand as- 
si.stance fromEngland and obtaiuit,290, 
291,297. love the Duke of Marlborough, 
iv 88,89. pri'hibit li-.ule with France, 
iii. 370. iv. 2,3,226. divisions amongst 
them, 2, 3. ponsent to the congress at 
Utrecht, 278, 279. their first barrier- 
tieaty, 294, 295 <-ondenmed liy parlia¬ 
ment, 29.5,296, 297. reflected on in the 

» Coiiiinons'address, 297, 298. their me¬ 
morial lhereuj)on, 297. the Queen dis¬ 
engages herself from the alliances with 
them, 307, 308, 309. their memorial 
printed, 297. their plan of peace, 316. 
they sign ijie tieaty at Utrecht, 317,. 
318, 319. their second buiTier-li-eatv, 
315,316. 

Dyckvelt, .ambassador to England, i. 362- 
bis charactei, 366, 376. il. 269. sent 
again with in.-itructions to manage all 
sorl.s ol peof)le ni Euglaud, 334-339, 
417. 

Dyson, Coimtesa of, 5. 273, 311, 322. 

E. 

Earl, Ui.sliop of Salisbury, . 249. 

Earl, General, iv'. 19.3. 

Earlliqimke in Xaiglaud in 1692, iii. 111. 

East India Company, their secret presents, 
iii. 159. a new company erected, 231, 
232,243. the two companies join, 327. 

Eckeren, b iltle of, iv. 2, 3. 

Elliot, taken with Lord Preston, iii. 76,77. 

Elphin-^toue, i. 4. See Balmerinoch. 

Ely, 4>ishop of, ii. 436. his letters to St. 
Germains, ui. 76. 

Episcopacy , prejudices against it, i. 173. 
abolished in Scotland, iii. 25, 70. voted 
by the lower house of convocation to be 
of divine right, 384, 385, an act secur¬ 
ing it ui the union, iv. 143, 144. is to¬ 
lerated in Scotland, 292. 
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EquivTiIent to Scotland, iv. 137. liottr be¬ 
stowed, 145. 

Essex* Earl of, i. 40, 42, 279- bis cbarac- 
t.pr, 44d. ambassador in Denmark, ib. 
made Lieutenant of In-!and, 447, 448. 
ii.Sb at the head of the Treasary. 
•proposes limitations on the Duke of 
York, 65. is against the exclusion, 66. 
and the bishops’ right of voting, 71, 80, 
86. quits tlie Treasury, 88. for the exclu¬ 
sion, 95, 99, 107, 116, 12?, 152, 15J, 
1.54, 156, Itfs f^ent to the. Tower, ib. 
hi.? death there, 169-‘the'’.suspicions 
* about, it, 187. 

r.ssex, Countess of, i. 1.3. ii. 169. 

Estcihasi, Cardinal, iv. 4. 

Evens, or Evers, ii. 51, 62. 

Everard, ii. 115. 

Eugene, Prince of Savoy, his rise, iii. 2'?r>. 
beats the Turks near Belgrade, f5. com¬ 
mands in Italy, 291. his conduct mu * 

■ cessfn), ,S16, 317. his attempt on (’rc- 
niona, ih. 361. beats tlm French at l.u- 
zara, .562, 36.‘3. iv. 2 jircsident of the 
council of war at Vienna, 5. joins llic 
Duke of Marlborough in Bavaria, 51 • 
hi.ssharcinlhehattle of Blenheim, ih .52, 
.54. heats the Duke of Venclome in Ii.tK’. 
122. his march to relieve 1'iirin, 

133. beats the French and raises th*' 
siege, 133,134. his share in the vielory 
at Oudenarde, 191. lakes Lisle, V.H, 
196, 197, 204. his share in the bait.: 
ol Mons, 221,223. secures the peace 
<il the empire in 1711, ti71, 272. eonu-s 
to England, 287. In'; char.u:ter, ih. 291. 
commands in Flandf-rs, .301, .'>06. take's 
Qiiesnoy, 310. besieges i.,j>ndrecy. Imt 
forced to raise the siege* by ^ '>t De- 

nain. 311. 

Evre, solicitor-general, bis opinion a*, to 
prosecuting ))r. Saeheverel, iv. 229. is 
a manager at the trial, 231. 

F. 

T'lgel, pensioner, his character, i. 366. ii. 
312. his lettcrlo Steward, .360,414. his 
friendship with Dalrymple, iii. 26. 

Fagel, (jeneral, iv. 92. 

Fairfax, Sir Thomas, i. 27, 48, 91. 

Fairfax, \)r. i. 91. 

Fairfoul, bishop of Glasgow, i. 14.5, 154. 

Fftlconbridgc, Earl of, i. 89, 417. 

Falmouth, Earl of, i. 243. 

Farmer refused to be chosen President ol 
Magdalen College, ii. 324. 

Fatio, ii. S12. 

Faiir of the Sorbonne, h. 183. 

Fell, bishop of Oxford, ii. 220, 319. 

Fenwick, the Jesuit, tried, ii.50,68, 75. 

Fenwick, Sir John, his account of an as- 
fassination desigrted in 1695, iii. 16.3. is 
in a plot of invasion, 190. taken, 193. 
his pretended dist'overies, ib. 201, 202. 


prevails on Goodman to go beyond u’a, 
ih. is attainted by bill, 202, 209. pru' - 
tices as to his discoveries, ib. 210, 211* 
212. his execution, 212, 213. 

Ferdinand, King of Bohemia, i. 9. . 

Ferguson, at We.st’schambers, ii. 158, l.S'b 
194. cabals in lh)lUud with the Duk* 
of Monmouth, 2.51. 262, 263. in a pl if 
against King William, iii. 40, 69- and 
against Queen Anne, iv. 36, 37, 4.3. 

Feversbam, Earl of, ii. 227. cons laiuis 
.against Monmouth, 264. sent with 
message from him to thclVincpofOrang■ 
4.37 , 438. 

Fcuiliade, Dnke dc, besieges Turin, iv. 
1,32, 133,135. 

Filmer’s patriarchal schemr*, ii. 180. jv*. 
229. 

Finch, iii. 329. made a peer, 382. 

Fire of Ixmdon, i. 254-268. 

Firntin, Thomas, iii. 2.34, 23.5. 

Fislicr discovers the assassination plot, id. 
182. 

Fillou, clianccllor of Ireland, ii. .305. 

Filzharris, It. Ill, 112 his trial, 11.5-1 J 3. 

Flanders, set- Netherlands. 

Fleetwood, i. 74. e 

Flerus, battli* of, saves England, iii. 57. 

Fletcher, attorney-general, i. 112, 123. 

Elotcbcr, Andrew, ii. 250, 251,263. 

Flotcnce, Great Duke ttf, owns King Wii- 
liriin. in. 143. 3.56. iv, 64. 

Foley. iMr. opposes the court, iii. 1‘2<). 
chosen speaker, 159. chosen a second 
time, 177. f<tr a land bank, 188. 

Forb(*s, bishop of Edinbiirglt, i. 20- 

Fountain, for making Cromwell king, i. 7 2. 

F<tutjuel, I. 184. 

Fonrhin,(birdinal, ii. IGO. 

J^ourbin, A«!inir<i), sent to Scotland, iv. 
18.5, 1R7. 

Fowler. J)r. ii. 73. made bisJioji of Glou¬ 
cester, (ii. 8.3. 

Frainj>t(»n, lusbopof Gloucester, deprivd, 
iii. 6, 83. 

Franci--, Fa th(‘r, refused lii.s degrees at Cai.i- 
biiilge, ii. 322, 32.3. 

Frazier, sent from St. GeDiiains to S< (U- 
lund, iv. 18, •19. bis discovery to lia- 
Duke of Queensberry, 19, 20, .3.5-40. 

Frederic, Slector Palatine, marries King 
Janies I.’s'daiightcr, i. 9. rdiosen King of 
Bohemia, ih. is defeated and flies to 
Holland, 11. 

Frederir* II. declares for the Hclveiiaa 
confession,!. 11. 

Freeman, Mr. a leading tory, iii. 17.3. 

French, the, their King’s pretensions ? - 
Flabders, i. 282. his success in IToilar.'l, 
3.59-301. loves flattery, ,372. tak-*- 
Maestriebt and Valenciennes, 395. ii 
and Bouchain, 5. declines a battle, , ' 
is angry at the Prince of Orange’s n,;.r 
riage, 12. takes Ghent and Ypie«, 51. 
seizes on Luxernburgb, 181. his dhpii**-- 
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with tlio Pope, 21J-, warns King 

James of the Prince < 1 f Orange’s de^iigns. 
4(>0.f)tler.shim troops, 401. and 
tin* stales in case of an inva'ioii, lOg. 
prohil>iN Dutch manufachires, 4-04. his 
manifesto of war against the Fanp<'ror, 
104. 40.'>. -lOO. and ai^ainst the Pope, 
107. Kilgirind pimlaiiiis wai fii’.ain^t 
liim, iii. l.S the )oy in Franco iip!ni lo- 
porl lliat King ^\ iliiain uas killed a 1 tlnr 
iho French ^>ain ih<- i)attlo 
of Flenis, .>7. in-at the coiited. rales at 
''ea,.)B, h '.el.nnj I In- I'.nuli'-li en tsi* .'it), 
gain tlie haitU- .4 M«-(‘nkirk and N n.i*-’, 
106, 107, lit) gain iIk- liattlc of 
d<“n,l*74. <ake (’liMi leroi, 1lake some 
of Ihe jMU’h-'h and l)uic)i Sinyina H"< t, 
1'J7, l‘jy oiler tin- Duke i.f \r.|«m (o 
Spain, 1 I I ' In y try to get » pet,ce, 

1 i.'>, 14(». break tln ii cai'ti I, !>nt forci'd 
lo <,|)seive il, 167, 160. lOl-Jd.S. new 
attCMiipt'' hv the.ni for a peaoo, 1 f)7 ,1 pu, 
■Jl.i, '^'20, ‘■J'-J'L d-i-y eoiiclmh- 

a at J'vswif.k. ‘Jt'.k iliey 

treat fi-r a parlilion > f llte Spaiioli nio- 
iiarcltv, ti47, gM'H, ‘-^.'sO, 2;>7, li.SU. Iin-ak 
• ihcLr 1 realY upon the King ot Spuin's 
dt-ath, 278, 279, 2d<). corrupt a party in 
))arlianion 1 , 2 H s, 286 . negotird<' wiltiihe 
dates, 2B7, 288. 2^8. own ll;c iVe- 
t( ndt ‘1 King of Pnglatid, .82 1 , .32.>. [oiu 
the KIcetorof Pavaria, iv. 2,8 heal the 
Gerinatts and take Angslmrgh and Lan# 
dau, h. tliseover tin Onke of Sa\o\’s 
designs, 11 . set/e on his troops in their 
service, il>. are heat at Plcnhenn, M. 
7)2. their credit low, 84, 149, 189. liu n 
prej)aration in 1706, 128, 124. lorud 
to raise the sieg** of Barcelona, 121. i>eal 
al Rainiliios, 128. lose inanv towns, 
129, 1.81. evacuate It.dy, 148,'149 try 
forpeace,t7>.S. tlicIrsiK ee-'-at Stoll hoilV-n, 
l.hf. sink many c.ipital sldps at I’onlon, 
icO. their desc<-nt in .S<'oiliiiid iinsnc* 
ces<,fttl, 184-188. surprisi^ (Thent and 
Prages, J9(). heat .tl Giidenarde, 19i. 
and at Leftingi-n, 194, lose Lisle, 

197,198. negotiate, for pea< e, 21 .S, 21 (h 
Ih'ir King vv ill tuArj^ify the jireliniinarios 
agreed on, 218, 219- lurtlier tn-gotia- 
tiens, 240-21.8. ‘■(‘ml ministers to flei- 
lr<. ydenherg, 213, 244. nothing con¬ 
cluded, 244, 248. tlu'ir prr'iinnnarii-s 
in 1711, 276. rtieir ]>roposals at Utre< lit, 
298- they heal the Karl of Aiheinaric at 
Denain.’dil. 312. take Marchiciine«, 
<Jviesnov, aiirl Downy,.812. llioirprinet-s 
of tlie blood renounce ah right lo tin- 
crown of Sjiain, and King Philip to ll'.o 
crown of Franco. 312, 3lS, 31.i they 
deliver up Dunkirk to he demolished. 
310,316. dicir treaty with KiiglamI and 
the States, .819, 32(‘. their treaty ol tom 
incrce with Lngland, 321, 322, 323 
they send the, Pretender away lo Loi- 
u’ine, 319. . 


Friend, in the plot of inva.sion, ill. 190. 

absolved at Tvbnrn, ih. 191. 

Frost, sent by .Saville with a forgery to 
Scotland, i. 26. 

Frost, a h.nd one, jv. 198. 

Fnr.stcmhnrg, ]‘ririce of. Dean of Cologne-, 
seized, i. .89.8. ma<U- tardiii.d, ib. pre- 
temls hi be coad|nt«»r of C'olognc, the 
French Ixiiig espouses hiiigdi. 

G.. 

(l Af.i, wiforyis Cromwell about flic ^Vesf 
lndi<-s, i. 79. 

(lallas, Oount, t Ik- emperor’s anibas.sador,i\. 

Gallway, Karl of, f'.i-i- Poiivjgny) sent h* 
Savoy, iii. 19.», 196. general in Porlii- 
^ gal,iv. .88 loses Ins arm ai U.uhijos, 97. 
98. takes Ah'untm.i, 121, 122. marches 
into Spain, 122. lakes Cmdml llu'h-- 
rigo, 12.'). losi-s the battle of Almanza, 
1.87,160,It)I. rt turns lo i'ortngal, 171. 
176. his conduel r-ensureil t)y llie House 
of Lords, 2.82-2,’)ti. 

Garrard, Sir S-unuel, iv. 228, 229. 
Garroway, i. 8 iH. 

Gamlcn, Bisiion, anthoi i,f Tvkon Da'-i- 
like, i. .). 8 . 

(iauitier, Al)l)Ot, iv. 277. 

(jaunt, Mr.s. her <‘xecntio:i, h. 270. 

(Jee, ii. 296. 

(jeiHKi lKMd>ar«lod,ii. 211 , 212 . tlu-Ir.suh- 
inissioii to France, iii. 144. 

George, Prince Sec Denmark, 
lu-rmanv, campaigns there, 61 . 30, 108. 
122, 141, 11 ) 7 , 170, 8 V>, . 80 O. iv. 1. 2, 
4 9-.')4, 86 , 129 , 1:>8, 163» 19:>, 221. 
2 ,)C), 27 1 . 

Gcrtruyihnhere. conferences there, iv. 
243i 244, 306. 

(iiliraliar taken by Sir George Kook, iv 
37.be'‘ioged by the French, ot). llie siegi* 
raised by Leak, 85. 

(iibson, Ca)lonel, dc[)uty-govemor of Kxc- 
ter, li. 4'30. 

Gilmore, i. 1 25- is president of llie .session, 
13,5. 

Ginkic, GcT'.crni.iii. 73, 81. takCH Alhlom-, 
87. gains f'e battle of Aghrem, and r*- 
4 lu«-es I'c’csiid, //). 88 , 8 *). made Earl of 
Atidone, 90. See Allilonc. 

G’inihl, il. . 54 . 

Ginsgo-A, Ix-an of. rent to King Willitc* 
from ib<- episcopal party in Scotland, 

iii. 

(jh ncairn, F/in of, i. 61,64,98,112. inad 
• ('liunc'-lioi' of Scotland, 118, 122, 17 1 . 

«>r,pos-.-s Sharp’s violence, 228. 

(i)cnco(-, inas.'.'icre there, iii. 97. inquired 
into by thi parliament, 172, 173, 179 
< iloiK ester, Duke of, his character, i. 188 
Cilo'i'ester, Duke of, put in a method ot 
<-diica»ion, lii. 23.8. his death and civ i- 
racler, 271, 272. 

Glyn, foi making Cromwell king, i- 73. 
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Gocfrlen, ii. 52, .S3, .54. 

Godfrey, Sir Kduiouribnry, his rlmracter, 

ii. 32. is murdered and his body found, 
33, 34, 35. liis murderers discovered, 
51-54. 

Codolpliin, Sir William, ii. 34. 

Godolpliin, Mr. in llie Treasury. ii. 63. his 
charactei, 91. for the oxelusiou, 93. se- 
cri'tarv of slate, 211. is in the seheine 
laid at the JluUhess of Portsiuoulh’s, 
224. one of the (^ueeu'.s hous<'hold,2'll. 
setii by King .lal.ie;j to tlu‘ I’riuee of 
Grange, 432. again in the Treasury, til. 
4. made lord iieasiuer hy Queen Aniic, 
344. iv. 7, 34, <i9, 70. di-el.'ire.H .f<u' the 
whips, lOO, 170,207. raises the public 
credit, 114, 116. liis r-eal for llic union, 
143. prevails to ha\e .Mr Harley dis- 
niiasecl, 179, IhO, is hiiu^cU turned ojit,, 
24.5. and atfaclrad by the new nunislrv, 
262, 269, 270. his ifea'h, 315. 

Go<xleii<mgli, it. 158. loo, l(5i, 194, 272. 

Goodiutui, evidetiee as to tlie plot of inva¬ 
sion, til. 192, 193, 2 >2. 

Goodwin, John, a liI(h-mo}iareli\ man, i. 
71, 179. 

Goodwin, Thomas, an expre-ssion of his in 
prayer, i. 89. 

Gordon, i. 16^ ^3. 

Gordon, l)uk(5 of, G<>vernor of Edinburgh 
Castle, ii. 413. maintains it for King 
James, iii. 23. 

fJould, Judge, iv. 30. 

Govan executed, i. 138. a Jesuit, his trial, 

ii. 51,75,76. 

Gower, liUcou, Mr. iii. 3-15. made a j)eer, 
382. 

(iowree's couspiraey, a eircunisiance otnil - 
ted by all tlie ln>torians, i. 1.5, 1(>. 

Gr.iftou, Duke of, p»jus the I’riiice of 
Grange, ii. 429. killed at the siege of 
(5»rk, iii. o6. 

(Trahani, ii. I2t). iii. 7<», 78. 

Gramlvall iiiiderlakes to killKtng William, 

iii. 104. is eveeuted, and confesses it, 
105. 

Granvill, Mr. iii. 345. made a peer, 382. 

Grei’u, ii. 52, 53. 

Grircnvill, made liarl of Bath,i. 106.-See 
Bath. 

Gregg,. Iris corrosponthMice w’ith France, iv. 
179. is condemned and executed, 180, 
181, 182. 

Grey, G>rd, hi-s trick in passing tlic habeas 
corpus act, ii. 97, 98. iin-ets Monmouth 
at Sh(!^herd’s, 153. escapes out of the 
Tower, 165, 166. meets Monmouth in 
Holland, 250, 251. his ill conduct, 262 
is pardoned, 207. 

Greydon, Admiral, cmnmands a sipiadroi* 
in tlie West Indies, iv. 15,16. attempts 
Placentia vmsucce,ssfuUy, 15, 27. 

Grimstone, SirJiarbottle, presses the treaty 
in the Isle of Wight, i. 45. charges 
Cromwell with force on the parliument, 
4o, 92. is chosen speaker, 175. made 


ma.ster of the rolls, tft. 426. his charac¬ 
ter, lb. 427. Ills wife’s, 420. his <leath,.ii. 
216. 

Grotiiis, i. 353. 

(inn e, Dr. made Bishop of Chichester, iii. 
83. 

Gueldermalaen, iii. 3.59. 

(•uiU'ord, J^rd, iii. 300. 

Citiise, house of, try to embroil England, i. 

Guj.scard, his atteni))t on Mr. Ilarley.Mv, 
2(51. w oimded in council, ib. dies of iiis 
wounds, lb. 

Gunning, Ihsliop, a manager at the Savoy 
k-Qidereiice, i. 209. ii. 41, 208, 209. 

(nm]»owder plot, i. 7. 

(pustavus, Ailolplms, i. 350. 

Gitthry’s reimmstMiice to King Charles I. 

i. 121, 122. his .sjK^cch and execution, 

Guthi y, mi hioendiary, i. 259, 263. 

Gw inn. Mis. ii. 220. 

If. 

Ilahca.s Corpus art carried by a (ric.k, ii, 
97, 98 the ministry indemnilicd fo,'* 
lueaking it In time of danger, iii. 73,113- 

Ibu-kston, his evetalioii, ii. 12.'), l26. 

ri.'uliiigiuiiu, Earl of, a promoUr of tlie 
union, iv. 139. 

Jl.gm', i. 20,22. .1 congiess of priuer s. 
there, iii. 79. iK'gotialion.s lliere. for peace, 

iv. 21.5, 21(>, 218,219. 

Hales, a hanker, his trial, ii. 218. 

Hale, Sir Matthew, moves for limitations 
on rcsuiring llic King, i. 95- for a com- 
prelu'n.sioM, 288. his ojiiiiion as to trea¬ 
son in fiord llussers case.ii. 171. 

Hale, Sir Eriw.srd. Ills trial on the lest act, 

ii. 291. lollows KingJames beyond sea, 
•13.5. 

llalcwyn, i. 50, 352. his character, 367, 
37 7* 44 9. 

Han, Dr. made bi.shop of Oxford, ii. 371. 

Hall, Dr. made bishop of Bristol, iii. 83- 

H.illifax, Manjub,of, Jiis character,!. 298. 
opposes the test, 450. dismissed from 
eoiiaci), 448. ii. 36, 39. is again in 
council, 64. .igainst the exclusion, hut 
for limitations, 65, 00, 81, 88, 89, 94, 
95. Coniniorus’ address against him, 97. 
liis expedient, 99. is for Jj:>r»l Stalford, 
106,110. his saying about addre.«».ses, 
115, 122, lo5. opposes Ixird Koclie.s- 
tcr, 146. Ills services forgot, 147, 148, 
179. brings Monmouth into favour, 191. 
his jest on llochesier, 211, 221, 222- 
his jc.st (Pii a Siam niissiouury, 223, 224. 
complains of razures in the Treasury 
books, 22.5. moves in council to exuroipe 
who have taken tlie test, 274. dismissed 
275. argues for the test, 287. meets at 
Lor«l Siin'wsbury’s, 339, 397. sent liy 
King James to the Prince of Orange, 
432, 439, 447, 469, 461. iikmIc privy 
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wal. Hi- 4. is attacked in the House of 
Lords, and quits the court, 57- lieads 
the opposition, 116 his death, 16i>. 

Hallifax, Lord, (see Montague) iii. €82. 
ie impeached by the Commons, 289, 
29S, 29.*», 302. Ins answer, o03. ac¬ 
quitted iiy the Lords, 310, 347 his 
project for t» jmblic library, iv. 35,117. 
argues for the union, I44,'l7.'!>, 211. 

Haiiowuy’s coiispinu'y, ii. 158. :iud cxe- 
ri:^ion, 191. 

Hulloway, Judgi*. ii. .374. * 

Jlulton, Lord, i. 331. ii. 14, 17. charged 
witi j)er|nrv, 129. 

II. i,mburgh, sedition there quelled, iv. 167. 

Hamden, his character, ii. 1.55, 157. sent 
to the 7’imer, l(>8. his trial, 194, 195, 
219, 268. advises a clause in Kiiig Wil- 
Itaai’.s speech, iii. 8. 

Ha Jiti.’ton, Duke of, i. 28. his secret powers, 
35, 36, in favour witli (’harh's II. 51, 
.5,>. 

ILiiuilton, Duke of, l)is charaeler, i. Ill, 
Il' 8. against restoring ej>isco[)acv, 1-J3, 
ll4. 1(59. ])resi(leu( of the conv-entioii, 
2ot>. 273,319,332, 333, 3.31,378. 404. 
%05, 4l3, 4‘20, i.yl. complains ,»i 

the llighlan.iers i|u.irter('<l in the vv'‘-,l, 
V. 21. 22, 46, 81, 127. lor titc .sticces- 
jiion in the Duke of York, 128, 303. 
>vith others of Mu' Scotch nobtliu ad¬ 
dresses the Ihince of (..Iraiige, Id t. -s 
presulent of the convention in 1689, iii. 
22. 25. is conmiissiuiier of jiarli inieiit, 
26, 27, 28. refuses it iit 1690, t:8 is 
commissioner iti 1693, 133. his death 
and character, 164, 1(5.5. 

Hamilton, Duke (rf, his son, iii. 353. iv. 
41, 68, 139, l‘(-0. o})pos<’s (he Diik«' of 
Qneensberry, 206. made Duke of liran- 
don, 283. refused (o be achidtted l>v 
the House of L<>rds, 284. .appointed 
umbassador to France, 31.3, 314. ki!:«‘d 
by JiOrd Molnm in a duel, /h. 

ITainihon, Dutchess of, i. 308, .‘>29 i; 
422. iv. 138. 

Hamilton heads the rebels at Boihwel! 
Bridge, it 83. 

Hamilton, General, senl*to treat wilh'lyr- 
connel, ii. 417, 448. King Wdli.'m’s 
hnnmnity to liiin at lhc:3>oy*ni , iii. o/>. 

Haniillon, bishop of GallcAvav, i. 14.5, 

146. 

Hamilton, iiia<le Insliop of Dunkeld, ii. 
304. 

Hnnnnond, Ilinry.his character,i 196. 

Hauuiei, Sir'I'hotnas, iv. J71. 

Hanover, J)nko of, in 390. quhstlie I rcnch 
interest, iii. 91,92. inudeati elector,vol. 

Hanover, (Dutches.s of) Elecrrc'ss of, pro¬ 
posed to be named in the Miree.ssion, 
lii. 16. is named, 272, 298. 299,300.3 
furthersectirity for thcirsiiccession,.37(5. 
designs to invite her ov<'r, iv. 78. dc- 
bAfeduiparlianieut^ 104,105. aregf'ucy 


id case of absence, 106, lOR, 109. lu r 
succession gucuanteed, 294, 295, 29(5, 
315. 

Hanover, Elector of, lier scui, has tlie. 
garter sent him. iii. 300. surprises the 
Dukes of Wolfcmbuttel iiudSaxeG<»tli.a, 
354, 3.5.5, commatids the arniv on the 
Rhine, iv. 163. 195. 211, 221. his nn- 
iiister’smemoritd against the treaty v\jth 
Franc*-, 278, 279. 

Il.movei, rilc-ctoial ]‘rii^*c of. marries tire 
Princess of Ansjrafh, iv. 161. has ju»'- 
cedeneV inMie ihuise of lairds by act 
of p.iriiainent, 285. 

Harboi'd,^irCharles,hj-, character,!. 4.13. 

Havbord, j\li. iii. 10*. 

Hareourl, M.iishal de, iv. 220. 

Ihircouit, ii. 51. his trial, 7.5, 79. 

Ifcireourt, Sir Simon, lii. 345. draws the 
act of union very artfullv, iv. 144. atl- 
heres to Mr. Harley, 171. lays down 
with him, 180. cotnx il f<jr Sachevcrel, 
231. made atlonu'v-geiiend, 245. and 
lord kc<'}>cr, 24 (j. 

ll.irdv. (’aplaiii, iii. 36)7. 

Hare, Dr. iv ."»00. 

liarl.iy, president of tin- parliament of 
I'.aris, ii 182. iii. 222. 

Harley, Mr. tipp4)s«'s tin- coint, iii. 120, 
188. is ehosi-n sj)eak«-r, 283, 2't8. i» 
chosen again, ih. .321, fu'iit. iv. 48. is 
ni.jde seerelaiyrd -slate, th. l-lti. si-ts up 

• independent of Lojcl (iixloljihin, 10'^- 
174. 17<), 178. lavs down his eruplo\- 
meiil. 179, 18(b his spu-s ill eho.sen, 
181. contrives a i.hange of ministry, 
2.38. 239. 24.). jiromot*--' imiuiries into 
ubuses,24(5,247. isstabbedby GuisCdnl, 
2o0, 261. is marie Karl of Ovl'ord and 
MortinuT, 2o4. S<-e Oxford. 

Haro, i. 92. iii. .56.5. 

Harrington, i. 71. for <;hoo•^in'; parliamcelv 
by ballot, 90. 

J-farns sent b^' K iiig .rames to assist in the 
as^.issinatioii, i ii. J 8.) 

Hamseii, t he l eglr i<le, e.veeuled, i. 178, 

179. 

Harvey, his answer to the King, i. 429. 

1 las< arrl, 1 )r. ii 214. 

Havcrsliaiu, Lord, Ids saying at a confer- 
onc<“, iii. 307. it r.iisi s great contests, 
308, 3)1.5. iv. lOj, 175. 

H aw kill', ii 118. 

Hay, i 21. 

Hedges, Sii Charles, iii. 329. secretary of 
slate, 344. 

rK .nsiiis, pen'i-'uier, iv. 220,307. 

Heffojiings, apoIlK-cary, his story of tlie 
Print-'- of W ales’s deatli^ ii. 381. 

Hcjily, Mr. his story of King Chark^s’s 
death, li. 2.30. ^ 

Henry, IVince, believed to be poiaoned, 
i. 7. 

Jlerhcrl, Sir Etiward, chief justice, it 291- 
goes the vrestern circuit, 295. inadc au 
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fccieslaslical comnnsaioner, a98. a judge 
ill the seven bishops’ trial, 574. 

Her l^rl, Admiral, against repealing the 
tfjw, ii. 29‘5. goes over to Holland, 395. 
is lieutenant-general of the DuUli fleet, 
409, 410, 413. 415, 417, 423. made 
F-arl of Torrington, iii. 5. See Tor- 
rington. 

Kcrvall, de, his account of the Duke of 
Savoy, iv. JO. 

Hervcy, Mr. made a baron, iii. 589. 

He.sse, Landgrave t‘', ii. 589. iii. U>9,12J, 
2.54. iv. 

Hesse, a prince of, lii. 213, 269. iv. 3. go¬ 
vernor of Gibraltar, .57. hit brave de¬ 
fence of It, 60. g>es with Kmg Cltarles 
to Catalonia, 92. kllle-d ui attacking 
Fort Montjtiy, 95. 

He.sse. a pi’inec of, defeated Co'-nt 
Medavi, iv. 155. 

Hewcs, ji. 1 24. 

IjL<‘Vlin, i 32. 

HieL.s, Di. ii. 18. Iv. .305. 

f4.-de, (fliancellor, t. 61, 79, 93, 96, 98. 
Nee ('!,iieiuit*n. 

Cliurcii, <h«‘ <list'.nction between it 
anfl Low Churoit, when begun, iii. 273, 
27{>, 58o 

it'.il, 11. 55, .54. 

liiil. General, his expedition to Canada, 
iv. 275. 

Iloadlcv, Mr. his character and writings, 
IV. 229. 

Hoblx'.s, i. t08. ins Leviathan, 207. 

Hodami, Su Join), iv. 54. 

Holland, dlsordtTs tlicre, i. 10, 11. See 
Duici'. 

Holies, Lor d, his advice how to save Dnd 
. .‘>1. ,-iuJ end ihi* civil war, 
59. *^10, 4.). I'is character, 103. and con¬ 
duct. i; Frat ee, 250. opj^o^e.s the test. 
4u0. il. 1. 59. against the bi-jlioji.s’ vote.s 
in t:<'a'^,»i,, 71. 

Hohii'*;, auhe.ius ihc Diitch Sinynia Fleet, 

I 512 - 

Holme . t orrespomi, with Arg\if, li. 202. 

HoIstfiT;, i)nko (jt', :ij. 2'.34.2t)9, 270,56.5. 

Holt, .Sir John, ina.h' thief justice of tire 
King.s ]V‘juh, iii. 5, 2 d 8. Ins beh:i\i.>iir 
in the alfair cif A\ !(’‘.bur> , Jit), 

l.'»2. his de.itii aip'l eiiaractcr, 2'54. 

Ilfjjne’.'i friid, ii. 159, 140. 

Hone'.s execution, ii. 175. 

ilfxiper. Dr it- 296. in. .512'. is maito a 
hisho)), and cjiposcs ti e union, 1-15. 

Hope, Sir’’rirnnias, L 20. 

Hijrnocik. Dr iti. 549- 

Hough, Dr. cl.use president of hlagdilen 
College, il. 524. turned out by the ec¬ 
clesiastical coiniuission, 525. is made. 
bi.shop of Oxford, iii. 84. 

Howard, of Escrick, Ixii^d, i. 28. 

Howard, luord, i. 419. ii, 35, 117. brings 
Moamouthapd Sidney acquainted, 15.5, 
159| 166, 167, his confession and 


examination, ib. 168. evidence agiunst 
Lord Russel, 170,171. against Sivliu'v, 
172. and Hamden, 188, 189, 19<>, 
194. 

Howard, Cardinal, ii. 283. 

Howe, Mr. John, iii. 365,370. 571', 379- 

Howell, i. 256. 

Hubert confesses setting fire to Loiwlon, I. 
2.55. 

Hudilleston gives KitigCliarle.s II. the sa¬ 
crament. ii. 227. f 

Hume, Sir Patrick, corresponds with Ar- 
gyle, ii. 249. 

Huiniercs, ii. 180. 

'Hungary, wars there with tht* Turks, lil. 
91, 108,109, 145, 172, 196, 226. a 
peace, 226. the Ilung-iriansrevolt, 3l9. 
iv. 4, 62. an accommodation treated 
without success, 6.5. cam|)aigns there, 
98, 122,155, 201, 227. all laalters ac- 
coimnodated, 27 i. 

Hunthiiidon, liiirl of, iii. 300. his braverv, 
3.58. 

IluntloY, Martjuis of, kills the earl of Mur¬ 
ray, i. 16, 17, 57. 

IIutchiiLson, ». .508, 514. refuses Leigh- 
Uum’s terms for a comjirehensitui, 

525, 529, 551, 552. 

Hutton, Dr. physician to King William, 
gives two remark.iblc insUinces of hn 
equality “f temper, iii. 63. 

Huy taken by King William, lil. 144. 

I. 

J.unosl., King, his minority, i. 1. iiicliiu’^ 
secretly to France, 2. the kith <lis- 
guste<l at his fickleness In religion, 4. 
ills mi'..einuluct, 3. .sets up episct)p.i('y 
in Siotlaiid, II). afraid of the Jesuits, 8. 
will not acknovUi'dge the ElecloJ Pala¬ 
tine King of lioliemia, 9. parts with 
the Dutch cautionary towns, 12. di¬ 
minishes tlie power of the crown, ib. 
his ileath and character, 14. 

James II., King, (see Tork.) begins Ids 
reign with great advantage, ii. 2.D. his 
education, 258. learned war under Tu- 
renne, ih. is, proclaimed with great 
shoul.s, 259, addresses from Oxfonl and 
Diiidmi,'240. customs and excise levied 
without la..', 241,242. goes openly to 
mass, 242. his cQurse of life, 245. 
summons a parliament, 24 i. his coro¬ 
nation, 248- his .suece.ss against Mon- 
luoutli and Argyle, 2(>8. cruelties of 
soldiers and of Jell'erie.s in the west, ih. 
2(i9 the nation turned by them, 275. 
disputes about the test, ih. Uic King’-, 
declaration against the test act, 273. 
the Counnoiis’ atldre.ss for observing tin* 
act, 2B8. some members c losetled,otli<u 
disgraced for tlicir voting, 289. the 
judges cousultrd as to the King's dl^- 
pensiog power, ®91. the test neglected. 
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:m occloslaslictd coinmisbum, yyH. 
lie. seiuU the* Kali of Murray <o hold a 
li.iiliaiiu'iit in ScofLuul, .io^. flu* jiar- 

Iiriincnt v\ill ii<t( J.ikt’ o]?' tJn.- to.sl lluTC, 

o(>.>. aiul \> (iisMilvcd, oO'J. flu* Kiiit; 

makes AJr.s.SidK’y (.'oiiiiless of Dojx lies- 
l<'r, al<ciii|)(& to liiiiifj; jm- 

jiisl.s inlo (helvv<» iiiilvcrsities, 
tile |»rc.suli'ju and iellons ol JMai;<I}iI<‘n 
eoNejii- iiiriu d out, tlu* J\m<; 

con^is file tliNseiili’i’s, Ills 

Hrniy eiu .iinjis on Hounslow Heal It, ol'U. 
seml.s an ainliassatlof 1o Konie, .'kffi. 
an<l Aliiexille e'i\oy lo Jlolland, .S.'il. 
Ui<“ Killy * <l«'si<.*iis (iiselosod liy llio Je-* 
Mills al liieyc, Iiy Ins proclama¬ 

tion in St.-oJkind Im’ < lainis aiisolnle pow- 
<'i’, .Mt). liis (t<'ti;ualiuii (or lol'-- 

lalion in Kiiylaml, 311. <idtlies'«<’N of 
the dis.s(“n(er.s, i/>. the jiaiiiament lits- 
solvi'd, 313. llu' pope’s iiuncio re- 
ceivi'd, ih. the Kiiiy’'' proyn's.s, 3li. 
iii.mo(.‘v ilie niayisirales over I'inyinnd, 
31.). (ju<“slit)its pul .uhoiil ejoclions, 3 JiJ. 
his leller to (he Prim ess <.if Oranye 
hI'ouI reiiijioii, 3J3-3,')f). her .:lls^^'l'r, 
3^)-3.‘».3. Steward in ta\uui, 3(j(). K. 
P<'lte <1 jiriv v-< (>unsel!or, 3i)‘J. liie 
Jsini; deiiiaiicK liis reyiuienls In (he 
staU-s" ser\ lec-, .561. a new detiaralioii 
loi loleralion, 3(5.^. llu'cleiyv refuse lo 
re.nl 11,363. Itu' hisliops’ jietllioji ayailist 
i(,3(>9, 370. are sent lo the i'ower, 
.37'3. are (rie<l in Westminsiei Hall, ih. 
37*). yi'e.it )ov <0 then aiajuitlah .>7 1. 
the<Ieiyv cited, .37;">. ihe (,?ueen ui) c.s 
tiul she is with «.liil(i, .>70, .330. an .tc- 
count t)f I lie hi 1 ill of lhal ehitd, 33 1-337. 

,i licet .set out, 337. the <oiir( alarmed, 
100. jjord Diirtimmth (.oniiiiaiid.s (he 
heel, ifi. Iii.sli ie( mils lafiisial l>s the 
ollieei's <))■ ihe jniii\ , 301. the* I'iemh 
hooj.s u'fiised, 10‘J. (h(“ J'iiulof Siin- 

d<‘llaii<l pre\ents the seiziuy siis|iecte<l 
))eisons, HP, llJO. pmofs of iheliirlii 
of the j’rince of Wall's, llie 

Heel forced hark into JNitlsiiioiilli, I'Jti 
the Kiiie conic's lo .SaJishurs, J‘J7. 

mati\ I'ois.ike liini, ihe Pihicess 

ol' Deimi.uiv iloes, he jeluiiis to 

London, 'i.>l. sends lot the io*'tls llieie, 
and hv llieit advice sends Iti treat willi 
the J'rinee ol Oiaiiyi.', (.’‘i. stranye 
eoiijisel.pj the pri^sls, i;>,3 theKliiy 
yjoes away in disyiiisi', ih. taken, ;ind 
hi'ouyhl to Fe\ ersliain, 131, 1.5.'). ad¬ 
vices yiven as to his prison, 137. 
Iii'oiiahi (o ^VIutehall, j;)3. -eiil imdei 
.1 Duleh <;uaid lo Jloclicslei, ■! 10- Ins 
t,.hieeM ju'es'CS liilii lo coiiH' (o I'ram e, 
113). he flies ihillii i, d'. a parly loim- 
iiiy ioi him in I'aiyland, id. 1 f his L;real 
'•'■al (omul in llu d haim s, 17, !3. Iiis 
coiidiut at Ihe I'iemh court ruins h's 
•'ilfairs,//). 19. lyje-'to li'claiui, ib. cabal-. 


ni Scotland ill his (avoni, IP. I’oieetl (<> 
raise llic .sieyc of l^)ndoiiderry and iu- 
niskillin, 'H). soim-uhlys in Ids inlere.si, 
.31, C*^2. his conduef in Ireland, ,Sl, 39, 
/)3. his helunionr al (lie Boyne, 6,'». 
leaves Ireland, 56, .57. sliylileil in France, 
()(), (>7. Ills p.'nlisaiis ill Seoilaml dis- 
])eisc‘d, 67. plots ihere in his faxoui 
djs»o\ere<!, ()P, 70. he iiilends a de- 
sc cut on Faiylund, 101. in a plot ae.iinsf 
Kill” WilliHin, 101. flu- ahfuraliun of 
hnil not c.ai i ied, 113j^ Midli-loun’s pio- 
posiiioiijo liim, 1.3.5. his declar.itiori, 
d». (iiarnock <tml the Lai 1 of i\ ^ le-inirv 

’ senl lo li'mi, l03. he yrmits a i oiinnis' 
sion to all.ick Kiiu^ iVilham's per.son, 
ii>2, 103. i.s ready lo irn-ade Jaiyland, 
ill. 13.5. lierkeley , who had his eonimis- 
sjon.escajx's, 136,107. hisdi ath, and ' 
cliaiaeli-r, 99.5, 9 10, 393, 3)9-1- 

Jane, ])r. li. 307. 

.felleiies, Sir Cieorye, ii. P7, 179. made 
chief pislice, 135. 133, J3P, 10(5, 1P3, 
910, 917, 913, 9JP. his c-nielly in the 
v'cO, 96P. made a haioii, ih. <ind loid 
chaiicelioi, 93V, 9P3, .393. sent lo the 
'I'ou IT, 33.5 

.letferies, Kird, iii. 300. 

Jel-vll, Sir Joseph, iv. 31. a niaiiayei in 
Sachev i rel's t I'ial, 93) 1. 

Jeiikiiis, Sir laoiiel, pleuipoleiiliai'y al (i>- 
loyiK*, i 3P-J. uimI .it Niim-yuen, ii. 9 >, 
*J(). made secrel.iiN of stale. Pi. Ins 
violence as lo ihe city of London, 1 11, 

1 1.5. dismissed, 910. 

Jeiini.son, liii evidence in the popish ploi, 
ii 50. 

.)etm')n, e.irl of St. Alhaiis, i. J1. 

Jeisev, K-irl of, ill 9<)7, 933, 93P, .SJ? . iv. 
97(5. eiiiploved inireatiny w illi I'ianc e, 
ill. Ins death, th. 

Iny-.lddiy, i. ‘)l. 

I iiiiiskdlin. si<-^c ,,f, iii. 9i. 

.folnislone, n 3P7, 3PP. in. P5, 109, 17.>, 
J7P. IV. (>.), 71 

.Tohusloiie, Sir Patrick, iv 111. 

Jones, i. 115. ii. ().), PI, 105, 107. 110, 

119, 11 1. 

.Icmes, hishop of Si.-A saph, ill. 9.>1. 

Josepli, iNiuy of ihc- lUiinaiis, takes l.an 
d.iu, ill 3()0. i\. .51. su( feeds Leopold, 
hi-f.iiliei, as «-j:i]ieior, PO. his sepai'ate 
lre.il\ for i vaeualiny llaly , L)3. is (In- 
cause (if ilis.ijipoiiitluy ihe dcsiyii upon 
Toulon, L)(5, 157,1.50 Na pies lediu ed 
to his ohedieuce, ln9, 103). his death, 
9’(i.). 

lu'lai«i, llu' ".11 llii lr Ilfli'l' 111'' Ui'VIllll- 
IIIIII, iii. ".I'U'cl I'V ll'i- 

iM|i|iaii'r-ali.l .oiiiit’i'^. (i(i,7-'i. I'l'iliK’i'il 
I). (iiiiklr, a |iarlialiiriil IliiTC, 

aii.jliiri 111 Hi!'.'!, 17 1 Ill 

111, I'l.ik IK il 1 sl.il.-.llii'ii 

i.lliK ami liiry |.rcvail ilitaf, is- '-'1 li"' 

)>a(3l'-V.laU'.:.lilitliyail "I li.il lialm'lH. 
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23, 2‘t. iJjfi protcstaul^> divi(k'<!> 21, 
102. anil the clergy there, 214. 

Ireland, Ids trial, ii. oO, h6, hB. 

Ircton, llieimthor ofKingCharles (he First’s 
death, i. 63, 51. 

Iiisli massacre, i. -12. 

Ironside, Dr. made hishoj) of' llcreforil, 
iii. B3. 

Isabella, Arclidtitclioss, i. 10, 50. 

Italy, cainj)aigns there, iii. 92, llO, 123, 
170, 194. iv. 2, 4, 91, 122. evacuated 
by the. Fieridi, 15.3. 

.ludgi's, a bill to make their >al;ui(‘s for 
life, iii. 95. 

Justices, lords, during King William’s .tb -'' 
senee, iii. lo5. » 

.Tu\i>ii made aTcbbislw>|> of Cantejluirx , i. 
195. 

K. 

Keelingdrauvthc act of uniformity, i. 20o. 

Keeling, Jiis tl<‘j>ositioiis, ii. 160, 176. 

Ki'iserwerf, siege of, iii. 30, .S.jd, 357. 

Keilli,(leorge, leaves the (puikcrs, iii. 27 1. 
275. 

Keith in a ])lo1, iv. 35, .36, 33, 41, 42. 

Ken, JVishop, hi.s cliaracler, ii. 209. at¬ 
tends King (dnirk's on his death-bed, 
228. and the Duke of Monmouth at his 
executio!!, 2(i5. persuades the cleigy 
to take the oaths, iii. 6,7. but doesnot 
take them binisoif, ih. 

Kennet, Dr.iii. .310. 

Kent, Karl <d', made lord cliamlHTlaln, iv. 
47. made a duke, 238. lias (lie gar¬ 
ter, 313. 

Kt'ppel maile earl of Aibeniaile, iii. 218. 

K*‘r, i. 280. 

Keys in the assassination jdot, iii. J 88,189. 

Kid sent against [lirales in llie Ivist liidii"., 
iii. 261. turns pirati', 2t>2. taken and 
hanged, 293, 294. 

Killigrew in the jVdmirally, iii. 114. 

Killock, i. 37. 

Kincurdin, Kail of, his eharacler, i. 111. 
against ('pi.seoimcy, 141. and Sharji’.s 
\iolene<', 233, 234, 276,307, 324,421. 
turned out of the conneii, -151. ii. 4.>, 
129. 

King, a physician, ii. 225. 

King, Dr. archbishop of Dufilin, iv. 228. 

King ill the assassination plot, iii. 188,189. 

King, Sir JVtcr, a manager in Sacheverel’.s 
trial, iv. 231. 

Kirk, ii. 268,' 269. iii. 20. 

Kirkton,aconventicle preacher, i. 450,451. 

Knightly views the ground for attacking 
King William, iii. 182. condemned 
and pardoned, 192. 

K. 

J.,akc, lilshop of Chicl^stcr, uhsetils from 
pariiaiucnt, iii. 6. i*' dejnKi-d. 83. 


Ijumbert, General, i. 90, 91, 92. accusiul 
by Oates, ii. 35. 

Landau taken by the Germans, iii. 36(t. 
retaken by the French, iv. 5. taken by 
file imperialists again. 53, 5 J. 

Laudim, batlle of, iii. lo.p 

Langhani, Sir James, i. 298. 

]..anghonu', i. 256. ii. 34, 35. his trial 
and death, 77. 

Langston, Colonel, ii. 428. 

Kiuii'v, iii. 64. 

J.,a line iliscovers (he assassination plol, 
iii. 182. 

l,ii\artlin, Count, miters Ibnue in a Imsllh' 
inaiuK'r, ii. .322. 

J..undiTd<de, Karl of, i. 22, 21, 29, .'>(5, 38, 
19,51,.55. iriscimractei, 108. persmuli's 
an indemnity, 113. and destroving 
t’romv<-ll’s forts, 115. forjnosbyU iY, 
11 ( 1 . made s<'cre(arv of state, 11}’,. 
against a Stoteli council at Whitehall, 
120. 129, 142. 113, 155. Kit. is in llic 
inea|i!iell!iflng fist, 105. .ic( usi-.s JVli- 
illeloiin. 221^222, 22;>, 227,229, 23.), 
236. 2355, 268. 271-275, 291, 296, 307, 
311, 316. his sj)eeeli to }).iriianH'nl,//;. 
passes ihi' a<-| of snprentiicy, 31B,2 j 21, 
.322, 325. .326. setemis jiapisls, 33 1, 
340. niarrie.s J.,a(ly Dyserl, 342. is 
made a duke, and has tiie gaifm', .'M.b 
his iiisolenciu 379. aiiery at the prc's- 
hyleriaus, ih. 380, 382. liis \iolent 
counsel, 389. .39(). a jiarty against him. 
-105,406. puts off tlu' session, 407. an 
address to remove him, -112. i.s recon- 
ciletl to Argyle, 41.3. made Karl of 
Guiltord. 448, 421. 445. 4 19. ii. 7. 
his violent atlministration, 14-17,19, 20, 
22-24, .‘JO. .39, 4.5. ttu' cliavge against 
him, 8J. luead in council, 8.3, }{J. 
draw’s the indemnii\ after flie ri-beJIion 
at liothwell llriilgL, 8ti. votes against 
Loial Stad'ord. 106,12.5, 129. 

Lauderdale, Dutchess of, i. 379, 401- 106. 

Lausuu commands the Knmcli troops sent 
to Ireland, iii. 19. his ill conduct llieje, 
63, 6(i. 

Ijcak, oi L.akc, Sir Jolin, i\. 60. raises 
llie siege of Gibraltar, 85, 121. and 
of Ifarcelona, 125. 

Lcarmouti'i surprises Turner, i. 259. 

Lee, Sir 'I'Komas, i. .391. his cliaracler, 
437. 

Lee, ii. 176. 

Duals, Duke of, iii. 171. ac(}aif((‘d of hi'- 
impeachment, 309. 

Lecfdaie di.sa})pointsnu intended assassin¬ 
ation of King William, iii. t05. 

he Fevre, Dr. ii. 229. 

Leg, ii. 160. 

beganes, Marquis of, iv. 92. 

I^eicester, Karl of, i. 352. 

Leighton, Jli.shop, his character, i. I lii, 
117, 1 19-152. hisjuoderation, 1,53,1.5ti. 
159. 237. jtroposes a compichension. 
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'.' 76 , .>U}<, .n:?, ;>ia madt- ardi* 

ofCda'.^ow, r>20. his hcliciin'«»f 
aoajiumoclfilion wiMi tlu' pn-shyicriaTis, 
i»23. his rotilrri'iiccs with ihi in, 3'.M, 
3^^;,). aM;iry al Itu-a* t <i^Minsf coiui-n- 
lit ifs. 3‘^7 . Iiisfmllu'i t'cijifcnaicrs w itii 
ili(“ jirt'.'.l)’) larians. .'•30, .‘hiL*, 33.3, 

37 9. i'csi^')is hi.s archhislu'jn-ic, .331. his 
dt'iidi, ii. L*0{‘-i.'(:3. 
i-fiiox, l)iikt‘ ol, i. L*. 17- 
ilLt'(>p<.%l. thf F/itipt i'oi, iosrs Ijclgradf, iit. 
71. l)fa(.s (lie'J’litks, p()^ (> 1 ^ ^ yrewt 

fit t(»ry over (hem near J'x'lirradc, tl95, 
iiiakesdic jicace of Carlow i(z, , 
(oiiseuls to (Ik* pariilum IreiMv^ 
—.37 ,-1)7', !J})U. lH';_ins llio war with 

J’l.iiiCf ill Jtalv, ‘JOi, 316-319. refuses 
loown the I'leletider, 3‘J4, i\. 9. 

is in ^reat distiess, 3, 1, 13. ihe Duke 
of iVlarlhoroii^li savi's (he empire, 13. 
IIk' Kiiipeior continues (lie wa« in Hiin- 
gar\, 0^. his tlealh, and character, 39, 
90.‘ 

Jx'slev, i. />7. 

Ceslev. anllior of The Jvelie.us.d, iv. 223, 

C’l'l^trange, Sli Hoger, ii. 72, 
j|..e\iiig'Loii vlelv als 1 he I ljghlaiidels,iii. t»7. 
his share iii the lu.tss.icie al Cllencoe, 93, 
9‘>, 17 9. 

Cesingtoii, Jjord,seiit .imliassatloi loSpnin, 
iv. .312. 

Jje\houin, a l>isliop, seal fioiii Rtiiiie, ii 
;»()3. 

l-iehleiis(iiii, ih'ince of, a f.i\ oinllc of King 
( li.iTh’s oj Spain, iv, 97. 120. 126. 

Liege, tho lactioiis llieie, iii. 111. 

Limerick, sieue of, raised, iii. 6.3, O."). ca¬ 
pitulates, 6.3, 66. 

Idndsav seal from King .Liines-to Stol- 
laiul' iii. 19. iv. .37. 

Jjnlithirow, Karl of, ii. 3.3. 
lylsle.Loid, ii.27l. his l.-id^t’s cliaraclei, 
and exceiition, il>. 272. 

Lrlllelon, Sir Ihonias, i. 2.37, 230, 293. 
liis chaiat ter, 2o7,2.'>3, 13(», 137. ii.27, 
13, 100, 112. 

laluiL;^ in Scotlaml, how piepaied, i 2-k. 
ldo\d, j>i. his ( hai.ieierf I. 210. his ac- 
eoimt of the lire ol Loiulon, 2.^<). 2.>7. 
ii. 27, .3-i-, 39, .31, .3.a. 102. hislic>|)or 
^Voiiester, hi. .>21. ‘'>*'..3, .3{f6, ■t()6. 

Lloyti, )»isho[) v>f Norwich, .iliscnis from 
pal liameiil, iii. 6 is dejn i\< <1, 33. 201. 
Loh advises semling (he bisliops to (he 
3 ovver, ii. .370. 

Jjoekliait, Sii (leorne, sfamis 1( agaiiisl Ihe 
Kiin.'s order, i. -11 1. toimcil 1oi i\lil- 
< h< II,li. 16. ae.iin-.! i/nuh i(lale,31,120. 
T'oekliart, Sii .fames, i, lt)9. 

Lot kharl,( aoinw ell s aml).issadoi'iul‘ i<mee, 
i- 32, 9.‘>, 2.>2. sfiil to I'VaiK'e hy King 
Charles 11. 3-40, d.37 -139. 

London, the lieiifoiiaiicy in lory hands, iii. 
Id, 15. iv. 217. 


Loudonderiv, siege of, raised, iii. 20 
21 . 

Lonsdale, Visconnf, iii. 289. 

Lorn, J.ord. i. 60, 61. Ilk sohrits inhe- 
halfol hi'- f.ilhei, 131 his leller inlcr- 
eejited, 102. it hastens his father’s 
execution, 16.3, liiO. made e.irl of Ar- 
g\le, 223. See Argyle. 

Lorrain, (.’ardiiial, i. 317. 
l.olhi m, I'iarl of, i. 17,52,-33. 

)..otliian, Alartjuis of, i\. 

Ltiiivois, tlrtigooiis the*^)Jole^(ant.s, li. 230, 
.312, -lOt^. is^'cretlx an eiieiny 1o King 

.fames, iii. l'), loi, lO.). 

Low thm, Ivirl of, i. 26, 29, 11, 135. 
Lowei, Dr. ii. 229. * 

l)Owiek is in llieassassinatioii plot, iii. 192. 
laullow, i. 17. 

Lu'ftiley, }a)hI, ii. 26."),.397, 3>99, 323. 
Ltmi'iihiirgh, Duke »tf, ii. ;’)39- hi. 2o9. 
Liint, iii. some tiled on hisevidence, 

157. 

J.,uxeiijl)urgli, Fluke of, maieiies Into FJttl- 
land, i. .37-1. ii. (». 7. gains the battle of 
Klenis, hi. b7, lOii. of Sieeiikirk, 107, 
103. .ind ol Linden, 12;>, 121. his 
tlealh, 166. 

M. 

Mat t ail tiles In (he lorlure, 1. 2l>4. 
Maccailx, Colonel, h. 221,222. 
rflateioud, i. ;> 1, l.>3. 

jM.ifelean, Sir .Joliii, his aeeounl of a pl>)l, 
iv, ;f)-'f3. 

Mata leslield, I'/.irl tif, h. 116. iii. 300. 
l\l,i( donahls, ironi Irehmtl, i. 37, .39. t>f 
(ilt neoe, iii. 97- 

Mat kay eommamls in Sctilland, hi. 29. 
his services in Irelantl, 36, 90. kiUed 
at.Steenkiik, 107, 103. 
jMat'ken/.ie, ii. 31. 

Alaeoni. ii. ,301. 
ftaacijuair, i. 126. 

AJagiM (’.liaila, an original in ihe antlior’?: 
hands, i. .32. li -1,‘>2. 

I'Jahilenon,IMatlaine dt'.iii. 105, I2l, 2.>9, 
273, 279. iv. 1;M, Lin, 219. 
illaiK h<-sler, Lord, I. 92. made lordt'ham- 
herhiin, 105. i.s for nitideratioii, 212, 
293. 

]\kmcliester,K:ul of, ambassador in France, 
hi. 277. len-es that ctmrt, 324,325- 
Mansel, Ctihinel, ii. 33. 

IVlaiisel, SirI'liomas, iv. 47.180. 
J\l;mslield. Comil, ih. .362. iv. .5. 

Manton, Dr. i. .311- 
Mantua. Dukoof. hi. 29J, 316, 317, 
IManw aring, Dr i\. 2.15. 
i\laieimioiit, Karl of, promo(e.s (he union, 
iv 139. 

JMailhorough, Kail of, (see ChurcihU,) 
lakes CoiK and Khisale, jii 66> 94. K 
tlismissed, 99, 101. sent (o (lie Tower 
on a forged accusation, 13 2,1X5. go- 
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X'crnor lo llic Duke of Gk)nccstor, 

sent lo iloiUiml on (^iiooii Aniio '4 
.KMossioii, I. r:ij><aln "oiirral, 

■M I, ai.S, ;M7 , takes V<'iilo, Ku- 

|•^.•nIOII^f. Stevciiswacii, :»m<I 

osc.J|>cs from a Frriu Ii part^ . 
Ir'IdvcmI in Iloilaixi, .>(>(). made a (iaJvo, 
ih. lias tliaiiks from liotli Itouses ol pai- 
ll.iment,//^ iv. 1. lakes Txaine, Huy, 
I.imimroli, Guel<l<*r, amt all llie (Jou- 
dr.Ts, y, Jds secrecy conducting 

his designs, Id, ‘'10. ronls fli<‘ Ihnari- 
ans al Schelh’nherg,joins IViiUM- 
lMig(MiC‘, M). llic victory a( I'is-nlieiin, 
is jdjkIo a jirinco of iJu'em- 
]>iri'. ih. ,his negotiations at sesei’.il 
eoiirls, !yr>y 71. <tisappointe<l hv the 
Prince of l‘aden, oti, h?. hieaksthrongh 
the French line.s, 80. calms the d'i\i- 
sions ill IfoUuud, ih. 8‘). imes to se\('- 
ral courts, pO, 112. lii.s victory at 11a- 
millics, 128. reduces all I'lainh’is ami 
Iiiiiliant. 129. takes OslemI, Menin, 
Dendermond, and Atdh, 1.)7, 1<!7. 
removes JMi. Ilarh'y, 179, 180, 188. 
Ills victory al On<len:irdt“, 1 01. sisflnni- 
sand of his nuMi heal Iwcnly IhonsamI 
Vniicli, l‘.'2-19r>. fojccs the French 
lines, I');;. I.isic taken, 197 . aadGiu nt 
and Pruges, ih. lie is pli'nijxikMitiary 
forlieating uilli Fiance, 21(), 217, 221. 
tak(“s Tonniay, 221. Ihs viclory at l5Ja- 
lignics, 222, 22:3. takis Mons, 22.''>, 
2d8, 2-10. takes |)owa\ and Foil Ivs- 
c.irp, 210. re|cr K King Philip’s olfei s, 
212. takes Hellmae, Aiie, and St. \\ ~ 
naiit, 2.')0. h.is not the usual lhaiiks ol 
pailiament, 2.^7. earrii .s the (^ni-mi a 
surrenderor his ladv’s places, th. 2.)8. 
passes tile French lines, 272. and takes 
Poiich.iiii, 27;>. u'lires fiom council, 
27‘.>, 2B<t. (iinxMl onl ol all his em- 
pIccyineiiLs, 28(5. his prescnl Irom (he 
.lew volc-d illegal, 290. and (he (no 
and a Jialf pei ceii(. from the fondgn 
troops, ih. 2‘.)1. lihels against him, i>'). 
Prince Kugene’s saying as to oiu* ol 
tliese, ih. suits against him, 81(5. his 
iniux’enci* apparent, 201,292, (>1(5. on 
jjord Godolpliiii’s death Ix' goes aln'oad, 
815. 

]\Iarlhorongh, ('ountess of,and aftc'i w.iuls 
Dutchess, (s(H‘ Churchill,) i.s fm'hid the- 
court, iii. 1«>0. is lellected on fm i’.i- 
^•ouring the whigs, iv. 10;?. her aii- 
thority (pioted, 105. her interest at 
court dec lines, 170. is again in f.i^onr, 
180 she le.ivcxs llie court, 288. and 
si'tulsa surri'Tidc’i ol lier places, 2 >7,81(5. 

Mursin, Marshal, iv. 19-52, 180. 

Martin, i. 71. 179. 

Mary, Queen. See (^lu'eu Mary. 

Masejnerades at comt, i, 292. 

Massam, Mrs, made [irivy-putse, iv. 2.58, 

Ma-sey, dean of Christ (5lnirch, ii. 821. 


Matthias resigns the croxMi of Poheini.i, 
I. o. 

Ailanriee, F-Ux tor of Saxony, i. 817. 
Maximilian against persecution, i. 9. 
Maxaell, an incendiarv , i. *..>9. 

May, Mr. ii. 82, 22 I. 

Maynard, Seije.mt, i. 72. il. 17, 2(50. Ins 
repartee to ]xing William, dll, 142 
made one of the conunissioneri. ol' ilu 
gre.d seal, iii. 8. 

Maymg ])nke do, iii. t(57. * 

jV.az.irin, Cardinal, 1 . 77, 82, 92, 18.). 
jMeanx, Ihshop of, ji. 277. iii. 2.58, 2.59. 
Mcxlavi, (ioiint, iv. 185. 

Mcxlina, Diikc' of, iii. ;>3}>. sent prisoix 1 
to Sc'govia, iv. 2.’>0. 

MelfoiJ, Furl of, ii. 257, 27 f, i 19. iii. 29. 
iv. .87. 

Melvil, Ford, li. 2-19- seercdaiy ol ^l.it< 
foi Scotland, iii. 2(5. /c.iloiis for preshy 
terv, 27, .81, 80. holds ,1 parliamcJil 
(omnh'sioiHT, ()8. gives nj> tlu^ suprc' 
niacy,.uul the richts »>( |»atroMag<“, th 
ad viscsaii iiideiiiuit \ , (5‘.>. h.is I ).ihy ni|>h- 
joined to liim in the sccrcd.iry’s post, 82 
is remov «mI, 9.). 

Mi’ici, Count, Iv. 221. 

Meie.s, il. 61- 

i\Ii‘snagt‘r hjings prellniinaric-s from France-, 
iv. 27(5. 

I\h-l!tueii, 1.01(1, i. 1(5. 

Metinicii, Mr. his ix'goll.itlons in Porhig.ii, 
iii. .820, .8.5.5, .5(5(5. eonchxh s a (rei(x 
there, iv. 6, 7, .5.5, .5(5. 

Mew, bislio)) ol Winelx'stc'r, ii. 209. 
[\liddle-sc\, F.arl of, iii. 807. 
iMidlelomi, j. 6-I-. 

l\} idletoiiii, Karl of, i. 11 2, 11 1 ,118. eoni- 
lui.ssioiier and geneial in Scotland, 118, 
128. jnisses the rescissory ,icl, 12*.). iii- 
vcler.Mcagainst 1 gyle,!8.5. and Gnlhi \, 
1;>8, 18'). disputes witli the F.arl oi 
(h'avvfoi'd, th. for c-piscojiaev, 1 12, I l.'>, 
l.)(l. for lines in the indomnity, 1(52. 
passeslhe iiicapaei/ating act, 1(55-170. 
ac’ciiseil by I.aiidordale, 221,222. and 
tinned old, 22;5, 22-1. 

Midlc'lonii, l’.arl ol‘, 'ds son, secretaiy of 
stale for S<'o(land, ii. 211. his advice to 
Palc'i’soii, 808, .50(5 , 4.89, -1 tO- over 
to Kiiig'Janies with a wise pjopnsui, iit. 

">5! I.'iv. S7. 

jMililia, a liill to lake it out of tin' cro\Mi, 

iii. 17, 228. 

Millington, Dr. ii. 229, 382. 

Milton, his famous poem, i. 180. 
iMmas, Marquis das, iv. 168. 

Minorca taken liy the liiilish tied, iv. 199. 
Miruixiohi, l^rine.ess of, iii. .817. 

IMifehell, his trial for the attc’iiqd on 
Sharp, ii. 14, 17. 

Modena, Dutchess of, ii. 381. 

Modena, Duke of, iii. 817. ic k 
Mnliini, IaiixI, kilUxI in a duel with Duke 
rT.iiniitoii, iv 818. 
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;Vf(Dik, (iencr.il, Ic-lt to roducc Scotlaml, 
i. 61. fo ilcclaro the parlia- 

iiK'iil, ‘)0. lireak.'* open the ‘>f 

liinuhni, 9o. <iec‘lnres fr)i- Ihc. •<ecliule(1 
menihers, ih. ninvev (o restore llie Kiue; 
«iliioMt liTiiis, 95,96. made rluke oi‘ 
Alhemark’, and lias the garter, 105. 
lie sends Argyle’s letters to Seoll.iiui, 
t:>6, Id.'), 190, 222. i.s admiral agaiii.sl 

ihe Duteli, 2.a-J. 

iMofCktoii, I\Tr. a liold sa\ing of Ills, iii. 

.Moiniioulh, i)uke ol, I. 291, .')95. ii. dd, 

J J, sent to sii|i|iress llic. ndx'llioii at 
liolhvvell IJridge, U4, tk’i. his elemi'iiev, 
!>5. sent lieynid sea, I5(j. lelorns aiul is 
iliKMi-aced, 90. jnislu's on llie exciu.sion, 
too meets Lord Russid al Sliejihenrs, 
15:»-155. fn'atswiUilIu: Seoteli, 1 55,1.5(5, 

1 (>.'). «*M a[)es, l()5,l(i7,17(). is pardoin-d, 
]‘>2. ami ayaiu dis<j;r.ice(l, i/i. 195, 195. 
imads till' King at Lady l‘orlsinoiifh\s, 
221'. disniisxejl tiom I loll.iiid, 2 Kl, 217- 

2 )tt. forced to an unripe iiiv.ision, 2.>0, 

251 . l.itids at Lyme, 2()1. .ittainled hv 

parli.iiiii'iit, 2t-2. defe.ile<l ami luken, 
•2()1*, 2(i5. execnied, ih. dies ealinly, 267. 
iMoiiinoutli, I'kirl of, (see MordannI,) iiiadi- 
/irsteoiiiini.sslonerot the'l’reasiirx, iii. 1. 
-10. turned onl,<l'.5, .‘>06. 

Aliius lake'll l>\ the KreiuJi, iii. 60,01. 

taken hy tlie Rnglish, iv. 22.'i. 
(Montague, Admiral, eoines in to King* 
Oinrles, i. 91. made eaiJ of Sandivieli, 
ami has ih<- garter, 10.5, 2 l.‘>. blows up 
Ills ovvii ship at Solhay, .'»61. 
iVloiitagiie, Lord, ainhassaihir <it Ikirls, I. 
377. 4']0. ii. 11,25, 1(5, dU, ol, 94. 
100, 101. is an eail, 277. 
iMoiilagne, IMr. ehama'Hor oL tin- Lxclie- 
t[m'i-, iii. 119, 211. made I.rtnd llallil.ix, 
262. Sei- Maltifas. 

Moiilagne, Sir James, allorm-y-gi neral, iv. 
245. 

Alontansi^ r, Duke of, ii. 162. 

Monterey, ii. <». 

Montespan, Maihune, sent to a minm'rs, 
i. 121.. 

IMonIgomerv. < lolonel^ i. 60. 

Aloulgomery, Sii .laim's, liis services to 
King Wiiliam, iii. 25. senl*\vith i!u- len- 
di'r of the crown ol' Scotland, ih. dis¬ 
gusted, 26. eii<«'rs into a |>lot, .>6, .‘)9, 
•10. iliseovers if, l>uf will not name ids 
aceompliei's, 69. 

Montgoiuery, l-iord, iii. 190. 

Montjoy Fort taken, iv. 95, 121. 
Alonln-vi'l, Marslial, Ids cruelly in tlie 
(!ev«'nni's, iv. 12, 13. 

Montrose, Karl ol’, his brave iinderfaking, 
i. 36, .‘>7, -SB. is routed and Ids papeis 
taken, 10. Ids to the King, .54. 

Ids constancy at his eveentiem, ih. .59. 
Monfiose, JMarcpiis of, his son, i. 1.36. 
.Moidiosi'. ftl.inpiis of, ills sou, for the 


uhion, iv. 150. in.ado a duke. ib. ojj- 
poses the Duke o^ (Jticensbi rry, 20(>. 

AIooi, Sir .lohn, lord mayor, appoint'^ 
North slu'iill', ii. 1 t;>, Ml, 115. 

.Mooi, .\rtlnir, i\. .325. 

Alordaniil, fjord, ii. 267, .‘59.5, .116. .See 
Aloiniiontli. 

A'liire, f)r.Henry, i. 207. ii. 73. 

More, Dr. ii. T.'L liishop of Niirwieh, iii. 
73. and of Kiy , iv. 171. 

jMtirel, of Berne, Iii.s account of u plot 
.iguinst King Williml^ iii, 10.5,106. 

Morland*, i. >1, 62. 

Alorlcy, i. 9.5, 166. made Idsliop of Wor- 
I'cstfr,* 196 and of WinchesfiT, 203. 
Ids account of tin* Dntelu'ss of York’s 
religion. .315, 3 l(). Ids ileath and cha- 
raetei, ii. 209. 

Morriee, Secrt larv, his ch.iractor, i. I0(i. 

Moulin. Du.i. dl9, 121. 

Aluigiavo, liailof, ii. 30(). ili. 115. IKi. 
Si'C Xorinanhy. 

Murray, Karl ol’, i. 16, 2.3. ii. .‘>02. 

.Mnri.iy, Sir KoIxtI, ids cli.iraeliT, i. 62, 
1 1..3, l(i,>. [iresidi'iit ol’ the lvo\al So¬ 
ciety, 2l;>, 268, 27:», 275, 2611, 291, 
313'^ 317, 319, .‘>26, .3.33, .‘xM, KKi. 

Alurras, Willi.on, i. 62, <‘)3, 272. 

AJusi'ovv, Cz.ir of, ilaiigeroiis to the 'I’niks, 

iii. 19o. Ids Ir.iiefs, 216, 219. eoim-s to 
Kngland, 219. Ids ch.iraeter. 2-H, 21.5. 
plots ill Alnsi'.ivy call him home, 2t(j. 
Ids wars uilh Sweden, 256, 26.3, 3 (j 2. 
i\. 61, 1.51 ileleats them at I’liilowa, 
223, 22 1'. makes j)eaee willi liu' Turks, 
226 takes 2)11 r/ivoni;i, 2.50. war breaks 
out Ix'lweeii him and the 'I'mks, 2(9, 
263. he is in gn-at straits, 27'1, 27;> 
reduei's Finlaml, .>19. 

Alusgrav*.', Sir (3iristoplier, iik 119, 120 

iv. 34, 62, 6,3. 

N. 

Nairn, Air. Ids eliar,iel(’r, i 2.3.3, 239,316, 
327. ri'fuses a Idshoprie, 33.5. 

Namur, taken by tlie I'reneh, iii. 106. re¬ 
taken by King William, 166. 

Naples, kingdonn>l,iv. 156. n'duccd, 162. 

Nassau, a prince ol, iii. 356. i\. .'5. 

Needham, Dr. ii. 229. 

Neltharp, ii. 271. 

NetluTlamls, Spuidsii, in a .scheme for a 
republic, i 5<>. put info the I'ileclor of Ba¬ 
varia's hand, iii. 92, 93. the campaigns 
there, before th<‘peace of Ky.swick, .30, 
57, .59, 64, 121, 140, 166, 19;’>, 21 K 
ill fli<‘ hands of France on llu^ King ol 
‘Spain's ih-ath, 264. <'ampaigiis flun* 
before tlie tn-aty of I'trec.hl, .356, .‘),)7, 
.‘>56. iv. 1, 2, 46,66, 126, 1.56, 167, 

190, 190. 221, 26'1. 

NeulchaU'i, its siiccc'ssiou adpidgi'd to the 
King of I’russia, i\. 161- 

Ni-vilC i. 71, 90. 

Newburgh, Karlol, i. 1 (j2. 
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Newcastle, Duke of, privy-soul, iv. S62. 
his caution in passiujj; public accounts, 
ill. liisdoalh, SJ76. 

Nicolas, SocvflarY, his character, i. 105. 

Nicholson, Sir 1'hoina.s, i. 6‘». 

Ni-sbitt, Sir ,lohn, i. oil. 

Nithesdale, Karl of. i. Jlh 

Noailles, ‘|)iik(‘(h‘, iv. 'JW- 

Norfolk,.Duke of, his repfirlee to K. Jaine.s, 
ii. 305. the allhir of his divorce, iii. 13‘>, 
140. 

Norfolk, Dutchc.s.s ()f,«iii. 13Sh 110, 2lJ. 

Nornianby, Marquis (»f, (.sc?.* Mnlgrave) 
head,s tlie (ories, id. 300, Sm. made 
Duke of nuckiiigham, ib. See liueking- 
linm. 

Norris, Lord, ii. 07. 

North, (3nef Jusliciu ii. lO^i, 110. nutdc* 
liord Guilford, 148, t'lo. Iiiscliaraclcr^ 
287. 

North, .sherilf of Ixuidou. ii. 111. 143. 

Northampton, M.ircpiis of, it. 1.30. 

Norfhey, Sir hxlwartl, iii. 'M l. iv. 325. 

Northuniherlauil, Karl of, i. 41,10(i. li. 
2.38, 

Nottingliain, Kail of, ii. 22, (52, 71. hl;:li 
steward at ]x>rd Sl-illbrd’s trial, 103,105, 
110 . 

Nottingham, Karl of, hl.s son, attacks Lonl 
Guilbird.ii. 287. meetsal Lord Siirews- 
bury’s, 339, 397. sent liy King Jaiiu's 
to treat with the I’rinee. of Orange, 432, 
4-12. for a piinco regent, 430, 
made secretary of state, id. 3. against 
declaring the acts of the convention 
valid, hut for enacting them, 43. brings 
in many fories, 95. dispnte^ with Ad¬ 
miral Rus.sel, 10.3,111,114. isdismissed, 
135, 143, 138,333. made secretary of 
sOUc by (^ueeii Anne, 314, .‘»H3. iv. 7, 
38,40,41,42. resigns his oiiipl<*ymeut, 
17. op]>oses the union, 143. is against 
Sjiain and tha West Indies remaining in 
the house of Bourhon,280, 281. carries 
the occasional 1)111,281,282. for ad¬ 
dressing the Quci’n to treat in (‘oucert 
witli hei allies. 28.3 op[)oses an impi'n y 
into King William’s grants, 30 j, 305. 

O. 

OaU’s, Titus, his (list diseoviiy of tlie 
popisli plot, ii. 28. at the couik il, 20-32. 
his new discovery to the Ifonse of ('om- 
inons, 34, 42, 43, 33, .35, 75-80, 
101, 103,104,121.156. impiis(med, 
210. convicted of perjury, ami ciuelly 
v\lu|q)ed, 237.258. 

Oatlis, ilebales com eruing Ibem, iii. 0, 16, 
47, 48, 113. 

Obrian, i. 301. 

OgUb) , of Boyne, his commission to Queen 
Anne, iv. 238. 

Onslow, Sirlliehard, speaker ofthcllousc 
of Commons, iv. 203. 

Oi)daiii, i. 242. 


Orange, William 1. Prince of. frees iIk- 
.s<-ve,n, jiTovinci'S from Spain, ami form- 
their rcj)uhlie, i. 351. 

Orange, Mmiiice, Prince of, euibrcnts lT<i[- 
laiid with the Armiiiiaii • outiu\eis\’, i. 

10. hisquariel withBarmweii,332,.3.33. 

Orange, Heiirv Kr^Mlerick, Pririci’ of, coni- 
immitutes a .scci<-t to l•alglaml, i. 30. 
his wise goveiiiineni, 3,31. 

Orange, William 11. Piincc of, i. 331. his 
death, 3.33. • 

Orai^^e, William JTeiiry, Piince of, his 
birth, i. 335. made genorrd, .3.38. his 
character of De Witt, ih. (ronies to ling- 
‘ laml, 304. made stadtholthT, 361. his 
answertotheDuke of I’uckingham,356, 
368. animates tlie slati s to a Avar, .370, 
372, ,382. made liereditaiy stadthohler, 
410, 419. his conduct at tin* battle of 
Senelf, 421, 122, 12.». otlbrs the French 
battle', ii. 3, (5. comes (o Jaigland, and 
marries l.a<ly l\Irir\, 10, 11. against the 
pi-aci- at Nimegnen, 23- beats Luxeiii- 
iitirgii, 25. pro|eet.s ,iu alliance, Ot, 03. 
ids conference's with King Charli's, 103. 
213. {lismis.scs till' Duke of Monmoiilli, 
241. keeps fair xvith King James, 2-B . 
invites Dr. Iluniel to the Hague, .311, 
312, 313, 314, .316, 321. his an- 
sw('r to D’Albeville’s propositions, 337. 
his fri('nds meet at llu' Karl of Shrews¬ 
bury’s to concert me<isure's, .330. FagcFs 
answers to Steward’s U tters, 3t).»'3()3. 
Ills answer to llussel, 377. congratu¬ 
lates on the birth of the preli-mled Piince 
of Wales, 386. communicates his in¬ 
tended expedition to tlie Klector of 
Braudc'iiburgh, 380. Cologm' alfords a 
pn'tcnce for arming, 390, 302-391. the. 
stales tit out a licet, .303. what Kiiglish 
engagi'd, .302-300. atfairs in Germaiiy 
favoiti llie design, 404, 106. tlu'Dutcli 
lleet at si'a, -lOO. the I’rinco’s declara¬ 
tion, 410, 111, 113-416. it is anicHdeil, 
117, 418. the licet force*! hack, 410. 
123, 124. they n'turn to s« a, 421. laml 
at Tc.rliay, 425. the J*rine«'’s l)eliaviour, 
425. inoceeds to J'i\(,'ler, 427. many 
dest-rl to liiin, 42*., 120. an association, 
J,3(). lie is invited to 0\for<l, 4.31. Ids 
answer to King James, sent by the 
lords, 132. tll*' privy-coum'il invite' Idm 
to London, 43(). leariistbal Iving.Tanies 
was tied, 137. at AViiid.sor, that he was 
u turmal to Whi(*‘hall, 438. semis him 
a mess.ige to remove, 439, 4 10. comes 
to [.Aiinlon, 111. calls a convention of 
estates. 442. the Scotch declare I’oi him, 
143, 114. Tsrconnel ainu.st's him, 115- 
447. the convention meets,440. tlieir 
debiiles, 430-151. aboul-lhe \\*)rd .\b- 
Djc'ATj;, 4.3(5. a m*»(i*)n for exandning 
tlie birth of the pretended Piince of 
Wales, 457. rejecu-d, ib. other mo¬ 
tions, 459. the Prince’s bcliaviuur all 
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llii^ wlillc, 4(»0, 161. it is carried to 
put tlie Prince and J’rincess jointly on 
llio throne, 162. protests in the House 
of Lortls, 46.'). (lie oaths altered, 464. 
the notion of .I jovlo and a kine, 

dejnre, -ItiO. See William UJ. 

Oraii/j,e, Pi ineess of, ln'r letters to Kin^ 
.lames, ii. r'60-.‘)5;j. arrivo.s in En^lanil, 
466. See <^ueen IVIar^ 11. 

Orforcl, Earl of, (see llussel) lii. 216, 241, 
262, 21)3. is inipeai lu'd by the Coni- 
jmins,21);>, 2y.^), 301. his answci ,ih. 305. 
;icqnilted h’y the |j)rds, 3W). •his 

accounts jiislified, iv. 27,173, 175. is 
nl the !ica<l of the Admiralty, 227. 
dismissed, 216. 

Orkney, Karl of, iv. 21, 52. 

tlileaiis, Dutolu’ss of, conies U» Ein^lund, 

i. ;)3()-33B, 401. 402. 

Orleans, Duke of, ii. (>. iv. 10. 

Uil<‘ans, Duke: of, liis son, eonimamls in 
Italy, iv. 1,30, 133-1,35. eommands in 
Spain, ledinas AiiMt;;on and Valencia, 
J5(). takes Jjcrida, lOO. anil’J'ortosa.lBl). 
hisschemelo sei aside Kingl^hilij), 209. 

Ormond, Duke of, i. 41, 12. liis charac¬ 
ter, 14.>, 297. ii. 31, 276, 129. 

t^’inond, Duke of, his son, iii. 33.5, 311. 
his expedition to (jaili/. and V igo, 363- 
3>67. made liraitenant of Jrelaiul, 377. 
iv. 21-24. again made lieutenant of 
lii'lainl, 216. an<[ captain-gcneial,291. 
has 1 Ih‘ same. a[)|)oiiifnienls that were 
voted eriminal in llu' Duke of ]\larlbo- 
rougli.oOl. eonciTti tlie campaign,3o6, 
310. jiroclaimsa cessation, and leave.s 
the conferlerate.s, 309, .310. jio.ssesses 
Ghent and Druges, 310. 

Orrer\ , Vkirl of, i. 63, 7 1, 76, 194, 296. 

Dsimrn, i. 230, 296, .391. 

Ossory, liord, i. .’ir.),-121. 

O.slervald, iv. 16.5. 

OttolK)ni,l‘opo jVIexamh'r VIll. his lieath, 

iii. 79. 

OvrThmy, SirThmnas, \. 13. 

Overall, jrisJio|>, Ins hook, iii. 23-5. 

Owen, Dr. i. 39. 

Oxford, Earl ol', h. 433. 

O.xfoul and T\k)rtl.nei.^Isarl of, (•'Oi' Hai¬ 
ley ,) iv. 26 I, 2{’..5, 300. <lisowns a se- 
parale jieijce, .‘>07. has tln4gartrr,31,3. 

Oxford, lmiver^i(\ of, invitw the I’rince ol 
Orange, ii. 431. sign tin' a.ssocialion, 
436. iv. 4.5, 46-* 

P. 

Paget, Dird, ambassador at Constantino- 
]>h’, iii. 109. 

Pahievine quits hi.s post, iii. 37.5. his exe- 
raition, 376. 

Palatine, Elector, iii. 223, 221,3.5.5, iv. 63. 

Ikilafincs, ten tlioiisnnd conic to Isngland, 

iv. 230. the inviting them over voted 
a crime, th. 3jl!, 3.59. 


Paltfier, Earl of Casllemain, sent to Rome, 

ii. 329. 

Papists, some of Ihcir Ixmks censured, i. 
203. gently Irealed at the He\olution, 

iii. J 2, 13. divisions among tlion!,233. 
2;)2, 25.3. an act gi\ing away their 
estates, 253. anuthei act against them 
dro])ped, il>. 

Parker, Di'. i. 239, 290. made bisho]) of 
Oxford, ii. .320, 321. is made prosi- 
<leut of Magilalen Gollegi-, 325. bis 
(lealb, 370. 

Parkin', ,Sir '4'boinas, shines at Saeheve- 
rel's trial, iv, 2.)1. mad<‘chief justice 
in Hulk'sroom, 2.31. 

Parker in a dc'sigu^lo assassinate King 
William, iii 10.5, 190. 

Pai'liamenI, Ijnglisli, (heir tri'aty with 
Cb.u'h's 1. i. 45. di'.pnle with tile armv, 
90. the seclmli'd meml)<.n,s return, 9.k 
a conventioncalled, 95. Haalthe King, 
96. the imiemnity, 132. the act of 
unifoimily, 2t)2, 213. (wo millions and 
a liali granted to the Onlcli war, 242. 
me«'1 at (.Ixford, 2-19. (he act. called the- 
Kl\i‘-mil»' Act, 2.50. the act for re- 
huilding Loudon, 290. (In' commiltec 
at Prook-Housi', 297,293. soiiu' mem¬ 
bers corrupteil, 299. the Coventry act, 
301. a new testaci, 307- the King's 
declaration for toleration debaleil in tlic 
IJousi* of Jjords, .333. (lie Commons 
oppose the Duke of York’s marriage, 
40,5. proiogue.d, 404. resolve to foi'ce 
a piMce with Hollaiul, 4t)9. i-xaniine 
Di. Euinet, 32,5, 426. altack Danhy, 
J2!{. dehates alxnit the test, 4.30. and 
iK'tween (he tw’«> house.s, 432. a new 
si’s.sion, 433. characters of some lead¬ 
ing nu’ii, 4;'>l-437, a long interval of 
pailianient, 437. a dissolution projec(»‘d, 
442. a prorogation tiisputed, ii. 1. the 
movers of that sent to the 'I'owm', 2. 
a large sum for huilding ships, 3., they 
[in’s.s a war with France, 7. a new ses¬ 
sion. 12, 1.3. the Commons’ address 
ag.iinst the minister.s, 24. a te.st against 
jiopeiy, 41,42. a militia bill, 43. Dari- 
l*y impeached of high tu-asou, 47. the 
Louis will not commit him, 43. thepar- 
liamenl dissolvi-d, 50. a new parlia¬ 
ment, 60. jiroseciifes Danhy notwith- 
slamllng tin- King’s pardon, 62. de- 
hales conceniiiig the (“xelusion, 6.5-70. 
the jiailiamenl dissolved, 70. theques- 
tion of bisliops voting in (rials for trea- 
s(ui, 7.3, 74. a new jiarliaiiient, 93. tlie 
4>ill of exclusiLm passeil by llu* (unninoiw, 
rejected by tlie Lords, votes of 

associ.itiun to revenge the King’s tlealli, 
93. limitations on tlie Duke of York 
reiected, 99. the J-Aud St.ilVord’» trial, 
.101-105. he is condonmod, 106. and 
executed, 107. motions in favour of 
nontunfornu.st". 103,109. a new jiar- 
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liamcnt at Oxford, 109j 111. po upon 
tlic exclusion, and <llssoIvcd, 112, 18(5. 
King Jainos II. parliament, 246-247, 

2.68. grant the civil list for lifo, 268. 
a bill to make words treason, 2(50. ad 
of attainder of the Ouke of Moninoulh, 
2(51. a now session, 286, 28(5. the 
(Jomnions’ address for observing tlie test, 
288. the parliament prorogued, 289. 
and dissolved, old. aconvention calk'd, 
442,4-19. debates there, 449-160. de¬ 
clare the Priuoe ui^l i’l incess of Orange 
king and queen, and pa^ss acclaim of 
riglUs, 462, 463. otfer tlicin the crown, 
4()4. the convention turned into a par¬ 
liament, iii. .6, 6. , an act for taking the 
oaths, 9. act for toleration, 10. suj>- 
plies given against France, 13. civil 
list for ayem, ih. chiniiiey nioue^v 
dischargetl, 14. 600,()00h given to the 

states, 15. an indemnity dropped, 16. 
the hill of rights, ih. 17. *10(),()()0/. given 
to Duke Sclnniiherg, 21. supplies for 
1 ‘etlucing Ireland, 43. civil list again 
for a year, ih. a eorj)onition act pass<*<l 
both houses, refused the royal assent, 4.‘5, 
44. anew jiarhument, 44. an act <lc- 
ehuing amt making llu- acts of tlie con¬ 
vention valid, 45. niciiibers corruptt'd, 
46. civil list for live years, ih. debate's 
about an abjuration of King Janu's 
tlropjx'd by the King's desire, 47, 48. 
su]>plies on remote fumls, 47. a new, 
session, 71. grant four millions, 72. 
name commissioners of public accounts, 
ih. act of allainderof the rr-hels in Ire¬ 
land, 73. an act vesting lord high a<l- 
miral’s power in commissionois of A<1- 
mirahy, 74. the Princess of Denmark’s 
revenue made .6(),000(. ;i-year, 100. 
the iiiinistry imlemnilicd foi breaking 
the habeas corpus act, 72, 113. ah- 
jnration of lying James rejected, 113. 
sii[>plies on remote funds, 11 1. a coiii- 
iiiiltee of both houses during tlie recess 
proposed, 11.*?, 11(5. a self-denying hill 
passed llu* House of Common'^, rejec'ted 
by the Ijords, 11(5. tlie triennial act 
p.issed both house.s, rcfusetl the royal 
a.sscjit, 11(5-118. a new session grant 
the sui>pllos, 137. e.vamiue the con¬ 
duct of (he Admiralty, ib. a new ses¬ 
sion, 1-16. grant hve millions, ami pass 
the act for triennial jiarliaments, /b. l47. 
both hoiisi's’ address on Queen Mary's 
d<'atli, 1.61. atnl attend lu-r funeral, if>. 
a hill for liials of (reason passed tbe 
(Commons lost in tlie House of Fort’s, 
l.'>6-1.68. allempts against the Hank, 
150. Trevor cxjielied, J59. irujnirh's 
into bribes given by the East India 
('oinpany, ih. 1(50. an act against Sir 
Thomas Cook ami others, l(5W, 1()1. a 
new parliainent, 17(5. rectify tlie <dtn 
by recoining all in milled money, 177. 


the act for trials <(f ireason, 378. and 
for regulating elections, ih. complain of 
the Scotch act for an Imlian trade, ih. 
a motion to appoint a council of trade 
ill parliainent, 379. the assassination 
and invasion plotlaid hi-forchoth houses, 
186. tlieir association signed all over 
England, 187. a LamI Bank eri'cted, 
hnl failed, 3 88. a new session, 199. 
providefor ten millions ilefietencit's, and 
grant live millions for the yi'ar, *//.,.200. 
u hill ol atlaimicr against Sir .lolm Fen- 
(^iek, 200-209. jiractice.s as (o his di.s- 
coveries exaniined, 210-212. a m'u 
'• .se.ssion, 228. reduce the army to ten 
(lion.sand men, 229. grant the civil list 
for lih', 230. estahli.sli a new East In¬ 
dia fhinipany, th. 231. a new jtailia- 
inent,24'3. reduce the annv to seven 
lliousaml men, all nalive.s, 212. imjuire 
into grants of forfeited estates in liv- 
land, 243. ajipoinl toniinissioners to 
inquire, 244. a seven* act against pa¬ 
pists, 263. Lonl .Souu'rs alla(‘k<*il in 
the House of CiJinmons, 2(>1, 261. ac¬ 
quitted by a great majority, 262, 264. 
a motion to ri’inoveDr. Hiiiiiet from the 
]>ids.e i>f Gloucester lost by a great iiia- 
jori1y,2()2. rejiort of lliecomniissit>nerN 
of imjuiry info the grants in Ireland, ih. 
263. the grants are sot aside, ami trus¬ 
tees ap))ointed lor selling the estates 
and determining (.lainis, 2(53-‘2<i(5. de¬ 
bates concerning the Hishopof St. Da¬ 
vid’s, 27(5, 277. a new jiailiament, 286. 
a Flench party there, 285. tlu* (’oiii- 
mons’ address, 286. paitialily iu ju<lg- 
ing elections, ib. 287. ‘ juxivide lot tliirly 
thousand seamen, 206. debates in tin* 
House of Finds about llic partition 
treaty, 287-209. tin* Lords’ address, 
289. a second address, 291. the Com¬ 
mons’ addrcs.ses, 290. vote ti n tbnii- 
sand men ami twenty men <»f war to 
assist the Dulcli, 293. ilebates in the 
lloii'A' of Commons about the jmilition 
trc.aty, 292. Ibcv impeach some hnds 
concerned jail, 293. contrary addies.ses 
of the two bouses, 29.>, 296. flu* aet 
of sneet'ssion passed, 298, 299. an act 
limiting privilegeof parliament,.300, 
301. proceo Jiiig.s in the inqicachmenls, 
301-303. tile Kentish petition,.301'. the 
petitioners inipusoiied, ih. disjmti's Lie- 
Iween tin* two houses about the im- 
praehments, 306-308. (be Gommons 
not a])]>eariiig, tin* imjieaebi'il loids 
arc aequitled, .308-310. a new parli.o 
ineiil, 326. foi u war, 32(5, .327. at- 
taint the prelt'iided Prim i' of Wah s, 
.327, .328. an a<*t for abjuring him, 328- 
333. ad(lr«*sse.s f>f both houses ti» (^iieen 
.\nne, .34t), 311. commissiom is for jtuh- 
lic aocounis, 312, .343. the uiiimi pio- 
posed, 346. the report ol tlcbigns to 
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set aside the Queen voted false, .‘547,348. 
n new parliament, 368, 369. partiality 
in judging elections, .>o9, 37(J. sup¬ 
plies for the war, .‘579. a hill against 
occasional conforinitY passed by the 
Commons, 37l-.')73. lost by an altera¬ 
tion <if tlie tines in the Hoiisi* of Tvords, 
.37;.}, .S74. an act .settling 100,()t)()<, a- 
year on I’lince (Jeorge, 374, .37.5. u 
further art to e.stablish the succession, 
37S- litiok’s conduct <‘\ainiaed and 
justified, 377. impiirv into L(»rd Ra- 
nelagh’s accounts, .378. the (Commons' 
add.ess charging frauds, 379, 380. an- 
.swer<?d by the l..ords, 380, 381. a new* 
session, iv. 24. theoccasional bill passed 
the Commons, rejected by llio J>oids, 
2.}, 26- .supplies for tlie war. 27 Lord 
Orford’s aixount.s arc ]iistitie<l by tbc 
Lords, ih. 08. commissioners of pub¬ 
lic accounts not continued, 28, 29. tin- 
atfair of .\yleslnirv creates a dispute be¬ 
tween the two boust's-, 29-.3J. an act 
for augmentation of ]K)t>r livings, :>1, 3.5. 
the Lords e.xamino inltiMacclean’s plot, 
•37-43. the Commons’address, ;i8. the 
J*>rds’ coiiiiter-a<l<lress, 39. 43. their 
ojiinion eoim'Vning the ]>lot, 4.3. 44 an 
act for raising recruit.s, 44. the I,or<ls’ 
addre.ss about |iisliees «.)f peace, 4-'). a 
new session , supplies for tin- war, 71 
tbc tuck, of tlie occasion.al liill to a mo¬ 
ney bill hist. 73. an act declaring the 
Scots aliens,74, 7.5. the occasional hill 
llirown out 1)\ tin* Lords, 76. the (.’om- 
mons iiujnisoiied the Aslesbiirv men, 

79, 80. they are naiiandtal by the 
Queen’s Lendl, on their habeas cor])us, 

80. .sue a w ril of erroi tn the House tif 
Ivords, ih. Commons address the Qm'cn 
not to grant it, ih. eount<-r-ii<blress of 
the Lords, Hi, 82. several bills not 
pas.sed, 8;». 84. a new parliaiiioiit, 102 
great jiartiality in judging eleetion.s, 
103, 104. debates about bringing over 
the rwxt successor, 104, 10.5. a bill for 
a regency, 106-109. some ofnc<-s ex¬ 
cluded the House of Commons, 109. 
both houses’ addre.ss* concerning the 
danger t)f tluM lmrch, 110-112. repeal 
the act declaring the .Scots hScmis, 113. 
act for amendment of flu. Aiu, 116. a 
nv.w session ; kgree to tlie articles of 
union with Scollafid, 112-144. the act 
of union, 144, 147. supplies for the 
war, 149. the parliament revived by 
pro<'lamation, 150, 172. tlie I.x)rds iii- 
ipiin’ into' lie- < oinluof of the Admiralty, 
172, 173- their address upon it, 175. 
they iiKjiiire into tlie conduct in Sjiain, 
176. an act to eiieoura'ge captois of 
prizes, 177, 178. the Ixirds inquire in¬ 
to the correspondence with France, IbO, 
181. their address, 182. the privy- 
council in Scotland taken away,t/». tli<‘ 


piirlianient support the Queen upon the 
Scotch invasion. 187. a new parlia¬ 
ment, 203. great paitialify in judging 
oicclitms, 204. a Scotch peer made a 
Briti.sli peer cannot vole for the .sisloon, 
205. an act making tio.isuii.s and the 
trial of (hem the s.nno in Si'ofland tis 
hero, 207-210. an act of gr.ite, 212. 
the Bank fund enlarged, ih. 213. a 
new ses.sion; supplies for the war, 227. 
Dr. Sachevwei impeached, 230-234. 
debates in the Hcfcis^ of Lords, 23^4- 
237. feWnd guilty,bn( gently [lunished, 
237. the parjianient tiissolved, 24(), 
247. a^ew parliiunent, 2.50. supplies 
for thewar, 2>1. llwl^ords iiujuire into 
the conduct in Spain, 2;)l-253. cen¬ 
sure (he obi uimislry for it, 2 >4, 256. 
the Commons expela memberforfrainls, 
2.56, 257. vote the persons who invited 
over the I'alatines pulihc enemies, 2,’8, 
269. their repeal of the naluralizaiion 
act rejected by the I^onls, 269. an act 
for qualifying member.s, ih. ai)o(bt‘rfor 
importing French wine, 260. a design 
against King WMliam’s grants miseiir- 
nes, 2(>L the Commoiis vote tliirty- 
llve riiillion.s to b<' miai'eounted for, 262. 
an act for lifly new eburelies, 2();}. and 
for a Soutli Sea (’ompatiy. 269. 

the (’omnions’ adtlress, 2(>9. a new ses¬ 
sion, 279. Itie Lnals* adiiie.ss against 
* h'aving Sji.iin and tlie est Tiidies to 
ilie bous<‘of Bouiboii, 280,281. llic 
Coiiimon.s’ afldiess, 281. tli<' occasional 
bill p.is.scd witluMit opposition, 281.282. 
Duke of Haniilfoirs patent as J4nke of 
JbHii<lon,detctiiiiiied to give liini no seat 
ill tlie House of Duals, 28.}. 284. an 
act of ])reeedenc(‘ to all the house of 
Hanover, 284, 28;>, 289. tlie Ixirds’ 
addre.ss to treat in toncei't with our al¬ 
lies. 284, 28.5. twelve new peers, 28(». 
addresses outlie peace, 288. anexpe- 
<]i< nt to quiet tlu* Scots, 289 jVIr. Wal¬ 
pole's case, ami censure, ih. 290. the 
Duke of Marlborough attacked, and 
soim- hard voles against him, 290, 291. 
episcopacy toleriiled in Scotland, the 
presbvlerians to take the abiiiration 
there, 292, 29.3. an act restoring pa¬ 
tronages there, 294. the Coiiimons vote 
the advisers of the barrier treaty public 
enemies, 296 and that Fjiigland had 
been oveifbarged nincte(*n millions in 
the war, 297. they punisli the printer 
of the Stale.s’ Metnorial, ih. (be self- 
d(^i, nig bill lo.sl in llie Hous<‘ of lajrds, 
298, ;}06. an inquiry into the confer- 
mices at (ierlruy<l<'nl*erg droppetl, ;107. 
protests of the Tairds exininged, ih .308, 
309. seven proiogations, ;317. anew 
session, 319. addie.sses on the peace, 
;>20. snpplie.5, the malt tax is ex¬ 
tended to Scotland, 323. a motion to 
3 I 
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dUsolvc (he union, 324- ii bill ren¬ 
der the treaty of commerce wit)» France 
effecttial, 324. thrown out by a small 
majority, .326. an act for mortgaging 
part of the civil list to |>ay a debt on it 
of 50() ,000/. 331. latlli bouses' atl- 
dresh toremove the Pretender frtun T>or- 
Taiiie, 332. 

Parliament, Scotch, declare (he preroga- 
tivo in 163.3, i. 19, 20, pass an in- 
dcninitY, 57.. infet after the Ilesfora- 
tioii, 123-126. ‘grant dO.OyOL a<ldi- 
tiuna! revenue for life to King Charles, 
125. the act resciiuli'iig all gets of par¬ 
liament since 163.3, 127, 128. an act 
for keeping the i;9th<if May, 131,132. 
a new session ; episcopacy re.stor<‘(l,1.6t). 
tlie oath of sujjreinacy, 168-160. tli<' 
covenant abjured, 160. the unheard-of 
sevaTity against I^ord Lorn, 103. a 
committee for setting fines, 164. the in¬ 
capacitating act, 165. rights of patron¬ 
age restored, 168. j>resl)>lcrian mi¬ 
nisters turned out, i/». 169-173. anil of 
the new ones, 174. a new session; 
Warristoun executed, 22.5. an ael 
aguhust eouvenlitlos, 226. aiul tegiilal- 
ing a national synod, ih. ensloins lef'l 
to the King, 227. an a< t oUefing an 
anuy (o march where Ok' Kin., slitmid 
commanil, ih. llie parlianu nt dissolved, 
228. a mnvoiie, .316. 317. an act tor 
the snpiemacN, mioihei Fu tin- militia, 
,317, 318. sevire acisagaii.sl eo.ui ' ti¬ 
des, 326. a m-w ses^,ion, .377. ano¬ 
ther session, 404. couiphiinis of Lau¬ 
derdale, 105, lOO. the parli.imenl pro¬ 
rogued, 412. a convention of estates 
give money, ii. 2.3,81. the Duke of 
York goes to Scotland, 127. an 

act against popery, 127, 12H. some ac¬ 
cusations of periury supjncssed, 128, 
129. a lu-w test, 1.>0-1.32. the pro- 
lestaui religion how defuieil, l32. the 
parliament dissolved, ih. mari^^ turned 
out for rclusing the lest, 133, l3 1. a 
new parliament in King James the .Se¬ 
cond's reign, 26.5. grant all that is 
asked, 2.56. they will not lake oil’ the 
penal laws, 303. are dissolved, 304. 
a convention meet after the Revolution, 
iii. 23. JJuki' llaniilton chosen presi¬ 
dent, they pa.ss a senlerice of forleilure 
on King James, ih. 24. declare King 
William and Queen Mary King and 
Queen of Scotland, ih. in their cUtim 
of rights insert the abolishing episcopacy , 
2.5. a petition of grievances to be ten¬ 
dered with the crown, i/j.2(> (he i-on- 
venliou turned into a j>arliamcnt, 26. 
some high demands, they are prorogued, 
28. an act taking away the .supremacy, 
and the rightof patronage.s, 68. presby¬ 
tery established, chimney-money grant¬ 
ed , an oath renouncing King James, 71. 


a reconciling session held by Duke Tfa- 
milton, 133. they ein]>ower the King 
to jirotcct the episcopal clergy, 133,173, 
174. the exaininiUion of Nevi! l^aync 
drof>]>ed, 134. the Marijui.s of Twee- 
dalc eoiimiissiorior, 172. they exam’nu 
into the atl’air of Glencoe, 17.>. an ael 
for a new company trading to the Last 
and W5-&t Indies, 174. the project of 
Darien, ih. 176. it is voted a national 
concern, 269- the Duke of Queens- 
•berry connuissioucr, ib. many angry 
voles about Darien, ib. 260, 3.50-35.3. 
a new parliament in 1703, iv. 17. tJic 
Duke of Queeiisbcrry commissioner, th. 
made treason to atti'inj>l aji alteration 
in the elnircb governiuent, ih. 18. i!e- 
I)aU's about the siiecession, ih. 24. an 
act fora commerce with Fratutc, 19, 21. 
they give no supply, 20. the settleuionl 
in 1641, offered ihein to enact the suc- 
ce.ssioti, 66. Ihc jManjuis of Tweedole 
commissioner, ih. refuse the succession 
till lifter an union with Kiighand, 67. 
their successor to be diU'erenl, 68. the 
act fortlmt purpose lackeil to a money 
bill, 67-69. ]>assed t»y the Queen, {>9. 
the Duke of Argylo tommissioner, 76. 
101. an act for a treaty of union, 101. 
the arfides debated in parliament, 138- 

110. and .agreed to, 142-144. 

J’anna, J-'riiice of, i. 3 17. 

Farina, Duke of, iii. .317. 

r..(e,-oii, Rishop,i.324,327. ii. 133,303. 
.30 k 

fYilerson, projector of the expedition to 
Darien, iii. 174 

Patrick, Bishop, bis character, 1.209, 210 
ji. 73), 296, 308. be is made bisho[) of 
Kly, iii. 83. bis death,iv. 171. 

Payne, JS'evil, agent, for King .Tames, iii. 
38. is engaged in a plot, 40. resists 
a double torture in Si:otland, 69- his 
examiuation In parliament is dropped, 
13 t. 

I’earson, Bj.sho(), bis ilcath and cliaracter. 
ii. 319. 

J\'niberton, li. 11.5, n2. 18.5. 

Pembroke, Karl of, ii. 43<). bis charac¬ 
ter, iii. 2^20. first pleni])o(cntiary .it Rys- 
wick, 22.'v 28‘.’. made loid liigh ad¬ 
miral, .34 f. iv. 11. lord lieutenant of 
Irelaml, and prosit.*eiil of the council, 
203. again made lord high admiral, 
ri'signs (hat post, bid refuses a pen.sion, 
227. 

Pen.i. 2J.3. ii. 271, 27 2, 317, 318, .360. 

111. 76. 

Pendergrass, Iris discovery of tire assassina¬ 
tion plot,iii. 182, 183,‘lH6. 

Pepys, ii. 2.36. 

Percy, Lord, i. 108. 

Perkins, Sir William, ktiow.s of (ho assas¬ 
sination plot, Hi. 190. is in that of an 
invasion,191. absolved atXyburn,192 
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-Pe4*tii, Lord, ii. ft, 137. made chan- 
cellor of Scotland, 201. cruel in tor¬ 
turing, 202, 20.‘>, 200, 2i7.'>. turns pa¬ 
pist, 274. has a chapel for muss, 301. 
is imprisoned, 443. 

Peterborougli, Lord, ii 230,225. 

Petcrborougii, Earl of, (seeMonmouth and 
Mordauni,^ conimaiuL in Spain, iv. 92, 
95, 9.'>, 90, 120, 124, 170. sent am¬ 
bassador to Vienna, 2.52, 2.53. liis eon- 
<lv#;t in Si>ain apjiroved hv the House of 
Lorils, 255-255. 

Peters, irugh. i. 17U. 

PiUre made a lieuteiiant-gemTol, ii. 5 J. 

J'^eler, Father, ii. 294, .350. a jiriv y-coitn- 
s«‘Hoj*, 302, 305, .572. 

J\-ttetuin. iv 2-10-2 J2. 

Pliiltp II. King of Spain, i. ;»-17. 

Philip V. King of Sjuiin, (see Anjou,) set¬ 
tled on that throne, iii. 270, 279. niar- 
lios the l>nke of Savoy’s daughter, 297. 
g«j(‘s «)ver to Italy, 313, 320, 321, 361- 
liis e.niipaign there, ih. 302. fiis eain- 
paign against Portugal, iv. 50, .59. he 
(piits Madrid, 12.5 rc-lurtis tliither, 120. 
re«lm’('s Valencia and Arragoii, 150- his 
^on ;u knou Icdgc-d by the eoi-le.s, 210. 
tin- French troops leave him, 2J1. )i<‘ 

protests against the treaty al the Hague, 
212. loses tlie Iialtle of /Vlmanara,2'18. 
renounces Ins right of succi'ssion to the 
crown of I’niucc, 312. 

Fhip[>s, Sir Constantine, council for Sa- 
clK’vcri’J, iv. 231. 

Piedmont, camp.ugiistluTe, iii. 110, 123, 
170. iv. 01. 91, 122, 1.50, 132-134. 

Pieiee, iVIr^. ii. -122. 

Pierpoinl, i. 4.5, 293- 

PigiialclII, PojieInnocent XII. iii. 80, 194. 

I^ilkingfoii .severc'ly Oned, ii. 1.51, 1.52. 

i’lfpie. Ids character, n. 185 

Plague of London, i. 242. 

I’lot, the popi.sh, ii. 27-29, .51-38, 40-45. 
relloclions on it. .59, <*0. 

l*Iot, Moutgoiuerv’s, iii. 38-41, ()9. 

Plot, assassination, lii. 01, 104, 105, 103, 
182-193. 

Plot, protestant, ii. 118. 

Plunket, an Irish bishop, tried and exe¬ 
cuted, ii. 110. 

Piymmtth garrison declare fot the Prince 
of Orange, ii. -131. * 

I’lymoiUli, Earl of^ iii 50(>. 

I’ointy, Fiench admiral, iv. 8.5. 

Poland. Sec Augustus, Sobieski, Stanis¬ 
laus. 

Poliguar,, Abbe, iv. 243. 

Polloxfin, ii. 71. counsel for tlic city 
charter, 149. 

Pompone, i. 341, 439. 

Pontchartrain, iii. 279. 

Pool, Mat. i. 344. 

Pope Innocent, his character, ii. 331. his 
disputes with France, .552. succeeded 
by Alexander VIH. an enemy to France, 


iiif 79 succeeded by Innocent XU. 80, 
194. and he by Clement XL 278. who 
is in the French inti'rest, ib. 290, 291, 
3l0, .517, 324, .5.56 iv. 04. thre.atens 
the emperor, and arms. 199. is forced 
to submit, 200. and own King Charles 
of Spain, 22.3. 

Popoli, Huke de, iv. 95. 

I’orter, chancellor of Ireland, ii. 270. iii. 
170. 

I\n‘ler in the assassination plot, iii. 182, 
18.5, 180. many tr^'il^nd convicti’d on 
ids eviffenci', it)8-]92. lie discovers 
jiraetices on lupt, 202. 

I^ortlaiid, Earl of. (see Menthink.) made 
groom of the stole,•iii. .5, 38-40. the 
assassin.iti<m plot ihsrovered to him, 
182, 212. his ]>rivaU‘ negotiation with 
Jhmlicrs, 222. .mibasstidor in Franc<‘, 
248. i^'signshis place uf groom of the 
stole, ih. 249, 260. iiegojialcs the pur- 
tillon treaties. 248, 28th 289, 292. is 
impe.ielu'd, but not |)rosecutcd, 293, 
302, .509, 3.53, .53.5,3.58. 

Pmtocarrero, (!ardinal, iii. 278. 

J5)rtsmoulh, Huti lu >s of, i. 370, 377,424, 
440. ii. 41. (or the eAclusion, 99. why, 
100, 140,147,173. 211. a new scheme 
concerted al her lodgings, 224. at¬ 
tends the King in his last illness, 226. 
her account ol hi.s dealli, 230. 

Portugal, Peter, King of, enters into the 
Fri'fich alliance, in. 320. is neutral in 
the war, 3,5.5, 356. enters into the 
grand alliance, hi.s treaty witli England, 
IV. 7, 8. campaigns on his frontier, 57, 
.58. 121, 122. Ills de.ilh, 1.57. 

Portugal, Jolin V. King of, linn to his fa 
fher's treaties, iv. 157. marries the 
J'huperoi's .sistee, 1()1,162. great riches 
from .America, 213, 322. campaigns on 
his li-<mli<T, 189, 221, 248,249. agree® 
to the fre.ity of lUrocht, 319. 

Pov^eJ, Jiidg«', his opinion in the trial of 
the seven bishops, ii. .574. and in the 
affair of Ayle.sbury, iv. 30. 

J^owis, Lord, ii. 34, .55. 

Powis, (anintess of, ii. 87, 382. 

Powi.s made solicitor-general and attor- 
ticy-geueral, ii. 291,.573. 

PowK-, i. 4.5(). ii. 27, 91. 

Po«lcl, Earl of, jv. 246, 313. 

JVaiice liiscovcTs Godfrey’s murder, ii. 52- 
. 55 . 

Piesbyterians, Jaiglish, against King . 
Charles’s murder, i.4H. an union with 
them proposed at the Restoration, 196, 
^97, 344. and a comprclien.sion at the 
Revolution, iii. .53-.55. docs not suc¬ 
ceed, 36, 37. divisions among them, 
274. 

Presbyterians, Scotch,disconlenU'd, i. 126, 
130,131, 157,158. lefuse the oath of 
supremacy, 160. silcnecil, 168. thefr 
character, 171, 172. theirdiflcipline,i/). 
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l73. an accommodation with them 
treated, 305-307, 310,311. rejected bv 
them, 327» 328. conference.^ ilienM»n, 
328-332. the fury of the Catgillites« 
and Cameronians, li. 123. 126- the 
•prcsb^terians insolent to the ei'iM'opal 
dorgy, 444. tin ir fury at the Revolu¬ 
tion, iii. 31, 32, 70. aliimaled from 
King William, 93. reconciled to him, 
133. arc j»rov(tKed again, 134. iik- 
thofl.s taken in ’7 >2 to incense them, i\. 

293, 294. 

Preshvlevy new modelled m Scotland, i 
.32. their leaders, 3.>.'34. »heir gene¬ 
ral assembly opposi* tlie p.irliament, 4.>, 
44. they raise the Whiggamore iii.sur- 
recUon, 4 t. divisions among them, .'>B, 
65, 66. presbyteries prohibiti^d, 1.54, 
1.5.5. presbytery cstahlished rn SctW- 
land, hi. 24-26, 70, 71. i\. 17. made 
unallcrahle rit the union, 140, 111. 

Preston, Dr. i. 17. 

Preston, Loril, i. 336- 'i- 259- made se¬ 
cretary of state, 4'20. seized going over 
to France, iii. 76. trieil, (,ond<*mn<*il, 
and pardoned, 77, 78. 

Pretender, the, owni'd by France, iii. .324. 
by the Pope, Savoy, ami Spain, il). is 
attainted, 327. an oath abjuring him, 
328-.330, 3.32. a plot in Scotland for 
him, iv. 4l-4'3. hi.s expedition from 
Dunkirk Ihitlier, 185-187. his 
paign in Flanders, 189. called iirsf the 
Pretender in the Queen’s speech, 188. 
his sister’s death aiul character, .>01. lu' 
remove.s to Baric Due, .332. a<hiresscs 
to remove liiiii tlience, ih. 

Primrose, i. 18, 2.o, 119. clcrk-n'gister. 
119, 123. draws the prerog.ilive acts, 
125, 126. and the rescissory act, 1 l’ 8, 
132. ii. 16-18. 

Princc.ss Royal, her death, i JttO. 

Princess Anne. See Denmark. 

Prince George. Sc<* Denmark. 

Prior, Matthew', iv. 276, 277. 

Frotc.stant religion, its first crisis, i. 3j(,. 
second cri.sis, ih. third crisis. .317, .‘>4K, 
349. fourth crisis, 3,50. liftli crisis, 
259, 277. 

Prussia, King of, (see Brandenbiirgh,) iii. 
355, 35o. judged Prince of jyeufeha- 
tei, iv. 164. France owns his regal title, 
217. his death and character, .318 

Puritans, i. 15. 

Pyrenee.s, treaty of the, how observetl by 
France, iv. 218. 

Q- 

Quakers' bcliaviouroti prosecutions, i. 302, 
303. divisions among them, iii. 274, 
275. 

Qneen Anne, (sec Denmark,) proclaimed. 
Hi. 340. her speech to the council, ih. 
and to parliament, ib. pursues King 


William’s alliances, 341. her ministry, 
.343-,345. the Princess Sophia prayed 
for,343,346. proclaims war with France, 
346. false reports of designs to set her 
aside, 329, 347, 348. takes the Scotch 
coronation oath, 3.50, 3.51. her arm.s 
successful, 367. creates live new peers, 
.382. her reception of King Charle.s of 
Spain, iv. 9. a plot against her disco¬ 
vered. 19, 20. .she revives the order of 
the Uiisfh', 20. ]ealoiisies of hermini.s- 
’Jry,24. .‘•he grants the first-fruits and 

tenths to the poor clergy, 32-35. Mar;- 
cl(‘fin’s disc«)verio.s of the plot, 3,5, 36, 
40,41. she passes the Scotch act for 
a riitferent successor than that of Eng¬ 
land. 69. herri'asons, 70. comes to hoar 
the debates in the House of Lord.s, 76. 
changes the Scotch ministry, 101. public 
credit high,114. assists Savoy, 122- ap- 
jmints commis.sioners to tn-al of an union 
vvitli Scotland, 1.50. her jirivate favour to 
Harley, 170. some promotions in the 
cliureli, ib. 177, 178. turns Harley out 
unwillingly, 180. calls the pretended 
Prince of Wales Tin*. Pretender, 188. 
her tender care of Prince George, 202. 
slie take.s in more whigs, 20.3. appoints 
pleiiipolentiarie'' to tn at of peace, 218- 
220. books wrote against her title, 228. 
siHiellj favours Dr. S.ulicveiel, 234, 
2.io her sjieech at the end of that ses¬ 
sion, 237. negotiations for peace, 240- 
24.3. changes her miniMry, 244, 245- 
»l:.s>oKes tlic parliament, 245. her 
sp('<‘ch, 246-2.55. send Earl Rivers to 
Hanover, 278. her.sj»«‘< ch, 279- create.s 
Duke Jhmiihon duke of Bramlon, 28.3. 
turns out the Duke of Marl borough, 286. 
makes twelve new peers, ih liermessagc 
to fheljOrds to ad|ourn, disputed, hut 
obeyed, 287. her message about the 
(leace, 288. orders the Duke of Marl¬ 
borough to he sued for money received 
by her warrant, 291. doe.s not eoiilirm 
lh(“ eonvocalion’.s censure of Whiston, 
303. orders tlu; Duke of Orraoml not 
to act ort’ensively, 306. lays the plan 
of peace before* both houses, 308, 309. 
Dunkirk nut into her hand to be demo¬ 
lished, 3l0 311. is possessed in a pre¬ 
carious manner, 316. she ratifie.s the 
treaties of pt'ace and commerce, 319. 
Jier answer to tiu* Coiiimon.s’ address, 
326. a debt of 500,000h on tlie civil 
list paid olF, .331. Jier speech, 333, 334. 
reflections upon it, ih. 335. 

Queen C’atberiiie, of Charles II. i. 290, 
291. iv. 60. 

Queen Christina, of Sweden, her character 
of popes, ii. 333. iii. 221. 

Queen Eliiiiabeth, i. 14, 352. 

Queen Mary, wife of King James 11. went 
to Bath, li. 380. the mysterious manage* 
mart of her supposed chijd-birth, 381- 
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385. went to France, 433. engaged King 
James to foU< m her, j//. her correspondence 
in Bngland, iii. 76,77. her bold re]>arice 
to the King of France, 223. is attauited 

by hill, 32b 

Queen i\].ov 11. |oint "-j i 'vith K. 
VVilli.iin III. (see ()».tiiii,e; i.i. I. m;i(U“ 
so t»{‘S(otlaiid. If), 2.1 itie jnliiiiMistin- 
tiou ill her during I lie King\r;l»-'<‘nce, 17. 
^her lendenu'sj. tor King Jam* s, .‘il, (il, 
62. lier governnunii, 31- her coun¬ 

cil, .3.3 lier hidiavioiir in time of ifiiiiger, 
t (> a rniMiiider.standiiig uilli tlie I’rin- 
<e.ss ul Denmark, 100, 101. lu i eai^ of 
the morals ot tin* people, ill. her lua- 
nagoiiieiitof ehnreh .irtair-., 12'.>-13l. her 
good conduct, 147,1 18. h<'r ilhit",'., 130 
her deatli mul cliaracter, 132, 133. a re-, 
eoiiciling message passed between her 
ami lier sister, 164 
Queen IVIotbep- of Franco, i. 30, 270. 
Queen of Poland’s intrigues, ii. 213 
Queen ol Sool.s, i. .318. • 

Queensberry, Karl of, ii. 199, 200. ina<le a 
marquis and duke, 233. his scheme, 23t'. 
gets the better of tlie Karl of Perth, 274. 
isdt.sgracedand In danger, 27.3, r>01,303. 
his death and character, iii. 164, 165. 
Queensl>erry, Duke of, his son, in. 239. 
has the garter, 321, 322. iv. 17. hedi.s- 
covers a plot, 19-21. is disnii.ssed, but 
screened by annrtihce, 36,70. again ci%- 
ployed, l()l. fearful of the union, 141. 
made duke of Dover, 203, 206, 28.h 
is secretary ‘>f state, 206. 

Quota, settled belui'en England ainlllol- 
laml. in. 81. 


liadiior, Earl of, ii. 211. 

Ragot.ski, Prinee, iv. 4, 03, 153. 

Raleigh, Sir Walter, i. 1.3, 14. 

Kaniillies. battle of, iv. 128. 
llaiiclagh.Karl of,i. 296,418.iii.379. iv.28. 
Jiapparecs plunder Irelaml, iii. 67, 73 
Ratchtf, ii. 34. 

Ratelitr, Dr. iii "lol^ 

Reading, tries to discredit tlic evidences 
of the popish plot, ii. 57*58. 

Rebellioij, in tin* west of*Scollaiid, i. 260. 

and at Both'vi'll 15ri<lge, ii. 83. 
Reformation ol*manners, socielio.s for it, 
iii. 349, 350. 

Regicides, i. 178. 

R<‘inschild, i\. 98. 

Reiuoids, made bishop of Xorwdeh, i. 204. 
Refz, Cardinal, i.79, 21.3. 

Hheims, archbi.^hopof, )lischaraclc^,ii.l82■ 
Rich, Sheriff, ii. 145. 

Ricbelieu, Cardinal, i. 49. 
iUehmond, Puke of, i. 162,166.280,340. 
Ritondella taken by the Puke of Ormond, 
iii. 367. 

Rivers. Earl of, sent to Spain?iv. 131. 


ambassador to Hanover, 278. made 
master of the ordnance, 29l. 

Roberts, Mrs. oiu' of King Charles’s mis¬ 
tresses, i. 294. il. 121. 

Robin.son, Dr. eino^' ”> Sweden, iv. 224. 
character ol liiat kme, di. 22 > made 
bishop of Rristol, )ui\ \-si‘al, ami pleiii- 
jHitentiary to I’lreehl. 27(r. deelare.s the 
Queen dis«‘iigaged Irom her alliances, 
308. made hisiiop of Loiidoi), .>.>3. 

Rochelle, the su-g| of. i. 49. 

Roche*.ter.»K^arl of, liis charaeler, i. 287. 
in tlu-TieaMiiy, ii 6.3, 91. 97, 132. 
cliari?<“d wiiii hrilxry. 1 16, 147. is pre¬ 
sident of the <.oi*ncil, 211. and lieute- 
nant of Ireland, 220. made lord trea¬ 
surer, 240^ and om- of llie eci lesiastii al 
cominis.'^ion, 299. his eonhTcnce alioul 
religion, .307, 30U. loses the while staff, 
308. for a prince regent, 4.30. recon¬ 
ciled to tlie King and Queen by Dr. 
Burnet’s means, iii. 128, 129. opposes 
the court, 138, 154, J87. made Uente- 
nant of Ir<‘land, 281, 282. loses ground 
with the King, 3 iO, .321 goes over to Ire¬ 
land, his conduct there, 322. conlinued 
in that post by Queen Anne, 313, .346, 
318,349,3.3.3 resigns it, 377. iv. 22, 
27. proposes bringing over the Princess 
Sophia, 78. oj)p«»M’s the regency bill, 
108. and the union, 14.3, 17.3. is 
made president of the council, 214. 

llodolpli, Emjieror, i. 9. 

Rohan, Duke de, i 49. 

RookjSirGcorge, his sui-ccss at Lalliigm-, 

iii. 103. convoys (he Smyrna fleet, ami 
escapes with some of them, 126-128. 
coniiiiands a .s<piadron at Cadiz, 181. 
eonimands another sent to the Baltic, 
269. commands a sipuidron to Cadiz, 
36.3, 36.3. fakes and destroys the gal- 
leotis at Vigo, ;>(>6, 367. his conduct 
approv<-d by parliament. 377. iv. 14, 55, 
,36. lak(*sCjibraltar,.37. lights the (hmnl 
rhonlouse, .38, .39 

Rookwood evecuted for the assassination 
plot, ill. 192. 

Rons, Jjord, his divoice, i 2'92. Iii. 1 lO. 

♦Rose-well, his trial, li. 217. 

Ross, Dr. areUbishop of Glasgow, i. 316. 
ii. 208, M. 

Rothes, Karl of, ojiposes the jirerogalive 
act, i. 19, 20, 23. is gained by King 
('harles, 29. his cli,tractor, 110. [ircsi- 
dent of the council in Scotland, 118, 
119. 129. dissolves the synod at Fife, 
130-132- IS king’s commissioner, 225, 
232. bis conduct, 233. severe to lh<‘ 
prisoners, 264- made lord chancellor, 
269,5270, 324. ii. 14, 17, 18. 

Rothes, Eari of, instrumental to the union, 

iv. 139. 

Ronty, Marquis dc, i. 79. 

Rouilte, preside.nt, sent to negotiate at the 
Hague, iv. 216. 
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lU)uvl^»ny, i.409-411,439. n. 26,189,934, 

24f^ ‘^ 79 . 

Koiivigjiy, his hon, iimde carl of Gallway, 
iii. 90. Set* Gallway. 

Kowse, his execution, ii. 1?6. 

Roxburgh, Earl of, for the union, iv. 139. 
nmtie a tiuke, l.'VO. ojjposes the Dukt; 
of Qiieensherry, 206. 

lioyal Society, i. 213. iv. 117. 

Ilumbohl, ii. 169, 161,194, 264. 

llunnicy, Eail of, '«<“'• Sidney,) iii. 5. 
i.s sent loril liciiteimni to Ireland, 1.31. 
is recalled, ?/;. 261. 

Huinsey, ii. 163,16U, 169, -61, 162,163, 
169, 170, 176, 1«8, ,194, 196, 272. 

Rupert, Prince, savo fiie English fleet, I. 
264, 393. 

Russel, Lord, lus eliaraclcr, I'. 436. ii- 91. 
moves tlio exclusion, 91,107,122. tiieefs 
the Duke of Munnioiitli at Shephcrd'>. 
162, 163. iniprisoiietl, 166, 163. his 
behaviour, 16(» exantmed [>y a eoiu- 
mittecol count iJ, Uk 1o 6. his trial, 170. 
and e.oiuleinnatioii, 173. Ids prepara¬ 
tion for ilc'ath, 174. his exee.ition <uul 
dying s])eech, 177, 178. 

Russel, Atlmiral, meets at Li>r(l Slirevis- 
hury’s, ii. 339. goes to tiie Hague, 377. 
his charatOer, 396, 41(i, 417. iii. .>7. 
cojinnamJs the fleet, 86, lOl. ol)lain.s 
a great victory at La Hogue, 103. is 
turned out, 113,114. again at the head 
of the fleet, 136. .sent into the Medi- 
terrane.ui, 142. winters at Cadiz, ih. 
icturns to the Metliterrant'an, 170, 171, 
IHI. disappoints the invasion in 1696, 
186. Is Jiiadti earl of Oiford,2l6. See 
Orford. 

Riis.sel, Mr.,Lord Russel’s brother, il. 427. 

KuUierfonl, i 34. 

Ryswick, treaty of, id. 220-224. 

S. 

Sachcverel, T)r. hi-s two famous sermons, 
iv. 227. he in impeached for them, and 
grows popular upon if, 230. tried in 
Westanusterllall, 231- his defence,iE 
232, 233. his trial occasions riots, 233. 
he is condemned by tlie Lrjrds, but 
gently jmnished, 236. bis progress into 
Wales, 246. 

Saint Amour, Ids character, ii. 183. 

St. Germain, i. 443. 

St. John, i. 72. 

St. John, iv. 171. secretary of war, lays 
down with Harley, 180. made secretary 
of state, 246, 271. and Viscount Boling- 
broke, 312. Sec Bolingbroke. 

St. Mary’s plundered by the English, iii. 
365. ' 

St. Ruth, Marshal, commands for King 
James in Ireland, iii. 86, 87. is killed 
at the battle of Aghrem, 87. 

Sancroft, Dr. i. 905. made archbishop of 


Canterbury ,441 .attends KingCharleslL 
on his deatli-bed, ii. 226. is one of the 
ecclesiastical commission, 298,321. joins 
in the petition of the seven bishops,368. 
met with the' privy-couasellor.s that in¬ 
vited tlio Prince of Orange, 436, 441. 
absents from the coavimtion, 449. and 
from parliameut, iii. 6. his conduct, 8- 
his dealli and cliaractcr, 1-49, 160. 
Sanders, ii. 148. chief justice, 160. his 
judgment of the city charier, ib. 210. 
Sarul.si i. 301. 

Sardinia lakcm by the English licet, iv. 
199. 

Sarsfiehl cuts olV a convoy to K. W'lllimii, 
iii. 64. a memorable saving of his in 
honour ol ihe King, 89- 
Savll, i^n'd. Ids forgery, i. 26. 

.Savoy, Duke of, m the alliance against 
Fiance, lii. 71, 110. in a secret treaty 
with Pranc« , 142, 170, 194. Reasons 
lhal induced him, ih. iv. 10. joins to 
drive lh<' Gerujaiis oul ot ltaly>ni. 195, 
222. a scheme ft)r giv'iiig him the 
Sjianisli .succession, 248. marries a 
<laughter to the Duke of Ihirgundy, 196. 
anotiier to King Philip of Sfjain, .318, 
324,361. i-omes into the .illiam e against 
Fr<mie, iv. 10, 11. his dangei and 
<lislr<‘ss, 12, 13, .52, .58. loses almost 
all Ids country, 6l, 91. the Qiii'en as- 
.sists him, 122. he, with Prince ihigene, 
raises the siege of rurin, 131. hcsieg>‘s 
Toulon, 1.58, 169. raises tlic siege, 1.59. 
recovers all Savoy, 190. takes IKilles 
aiul Foiiesirclla, i99, 221, 271. agree.s 
to the treaty of Utrecht, 319. 

Savoy ct>nference, i. 198-201. 

Sawyer, attorney-general, d. 148, 1.50. 
1.62, 373 

Saxe, Gotha, Duke of, ii. 320, 364. 

Saxony, Duke of, i. 10. 

Saxony, Elector of, iii. 108. chose King 
of Poland, 217, 218. Sec Augustus. 

Scarborough, Or. il. 381,382. 

Schomberg,Count, Ids discourse, with King 
Cliarie.sII. i. 189, 190. sent tocommand 
the Bngli.sh, 384. weary of that post, 
393. made a marsljal of France^ ii. .6. 
182. quits the French and Portuguese 
■'service, 409. is in that of I’russia, 413, 
425. made a duke in England, with a 
present of 100,000/. from parliament, 
iii. 21. goes to Ireland, ib. is killed in 
the battle of the Boyne, 55, 56, 218. 

Schomberg, Duke, his son, commands in 
, Savoy, iii. 92. and in Portugal, iv. 58. 

Scio, island of, taken by the Venetians, 
but abandoned, iii. 145. 

Scot, Dr. ii. 73. 

Scotland, its state under Cromwell, i. 65. 
a rebellion designed there, 380, 381. 
rising in favour of K. Janies 11. iii. 24, 
27, 29. anotlier defeated by/Leving- 
ston, 67* changes in the ministry there. 
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13^J, 133. the project of Darien, 179, 
180, 197,239- niiscarryinj;, raises great 
discontents, 259. a |)l()t tlicro hi favour 
of the pri'toiuJed Frinct* of Wales, iv. 
19, 20, 35-38. the union liow heateil 
there. 123, J24. 13h-t.‘;9, 141. the 
customs there nusnmmiged, 14(5. a iirivy- 
couucil kept up, l.)0, 1(>8, 109, 182. 
taken away hy parliament, 182, 183. 
an invasion fromFranei* niiscarrie.s, 184- 
•186- till' Scotch nuM'ii>er.s aie dividi'd, 
206. treason and trials of it rnaje the 
same there as in Liitdand, 209, 210, 
the Scotch pe<*rs retire from tlie Hoj|sc 
of Lords, 292. hut are prevailed with 
to return, ib. move’ to dissolve the 

union, 324. 

Scots, the, enlei England, i. 27. treat with 
K. Charles II. 53. settle at Darien, 
and ])iirsue it at a vast expense, iii. 239, 
240. driven from it hy the Spaniaixis, 
258, 259. 

Scougal. Iirsliopof .Lberdeen, his character, 
i. 241. 

Scroggs, chief jiistico, ii. 55, 56. 

Seatield, Earl (,>f, iv. 20, 139. 

•Seaton, Lord Ihilnierinoch, i. 4. 

Sea, stpuulrons at, iii. 22, 30, 54, 57-59, 
8.5, 102, 103, 12.5-128, 142, 143/170, 
171, 197, 215, 21(i, 363-367. iv. 8, 9, 
14-17, .5.5, 58, 97, 124. 127, 1.57-!tiO, 
1(58, 171,172.199, 201,227, 27 3, 274. 

Seymour, i. 280, 429. his character, 
the King refuses Ininfor speaker, ii. 61. 
is iiupcathed, 97, 110, 259. J<»ii)s tlie 
Prince of Orange, iind pi<ipos<‘s an as¬ 
sociation, 430. is governor of E\el<'i, 
ih. comes into the ininistiy, iii. 95. 
opposes the court, 119, 160, 18?, 28(-5, 
381. miuh'comptroller by Queen Anrie, 
345. is made a peer, 382. is dismissed, 
iv 47. 

Seignelay, iii. 18, 104. 

St‘m))le, i. 2.59. 

Serjeant, i. 21.5. ii. 78. 

Shaftesbury , Karl of, his charaefor, i. U)3, 
29(), 339. ,nlvises tlie shutting nj> tlic 
Exchequer, 342. made lord cliaiiceilui', 
343, 386. oppose* tlie King’s declara¬ 
tion, 387, 392, 403-105. for rosisUiiiee, 
430, 4.‘U, 43.5,442. ii. "P. sent to the 
I’owor. 2. discharged fipon suhniLssioii, 
36, .39, 43, (>4, (i5. m.ule president of 
the council, ^6. against the bishops’ 
votes in cases of trc.ison, 71. lor the 
exclusion, 81.89. 9o, 94, 9.>, 107,108, 
116. scut to tlie Tower, 120. acquittial 
by the grand jury, 122, 124. leaves 
Englau<l,M.5, i. 52 ; 1.53,158,1.59, 1(57. 

Sharp,sent as agent by the resoliition<TS,i. 
68. betrays their intere.^t, 98, 118, 126, 
127, 130‘ 131, 142. made archbishop 
of St. Andrews, 11.5, 14(5. nominates 
all the bishop.s except Tjeiglifonn, 145, 
146, 151 , 152. by proclamation hinders 


l^hemeetlng’ol presbyterie*,154,155,170, 
his beliaviour to Lauderdale, 222, 223. 
his violence, 229-232. accuse.s Lau¬ 
derdale, 2.35, 236. retracts it, 2.36, 237. 
for excommunicating lJurnet, 241. se¬ 
vere to (he prisoncis, 2()l-263. turned 
out from Ijeing president of the conven¬ 
tion, 266. returns to council, 271, 274, 
275. dUenipt to murder him, .309, 310, 
317, 324, 325, 3.35, 37‘k lie discovers 
w ho it was, ii. 1 * 1 ,15- i.s afterwards mur¬ 
dered, 82, 83>. i 

SliHrp,*]9r. ^ohn, ii. 73. preaches against 
pope^, 297f made archbishop of York, 
iii. 8.T 

Shc'ldon, Dr. i. 5;5tl44, 1.51. .-irclihi.shop 
of Canterbury, 19.5. at the Savoy con¬ 
ference, 11)8, 20.3. the strictness of tlu; 

• act of uniformity imputed to him, 204, 
212, 232. for the five-mile act, 2.50, 270, 
275, 281,344, 345. his death, 441. 

Sliening, General, iii. 108. 

Shepherd, ii. 171, 196. 

Shcredon, ii. 98. 

Sherifis of London, disputes about thiur 
election, ii. 92, 144. 

Sherlock, Dr. ii. 73, 29(5. leaves the ju- 
col>it«'s, and made dean of St. Paul’s, 
ill. 78, 234-236. 

Short, Dr. poisoned for talking of K. 
Charles’s death, ii. 229. 

.Shovel made cotnniissioiu'r of the Admiral¬ 
ty, iii. 114. is sent to the Aleditcrra- 
nean, iv. 15, 27, 5f>, 59. bcsi(‘ges Tou¬ 
lon by sea, 1 . 57 . cast away upon the 
rocks of Scilly, 168. 

Slircwslniry, Earl of, meetings at his 
house ill favour of the Prince of Orange, 
n. . 3 . 39 . his character, 396. goes over 
to Holland, 399, 416, 430. 132, 4.39, 
461. is made secretary of state, m. 2, 
16. resigns, 19, 11,5. again made se¬ 
cretary, 1.36, 1 . 50 . practices against 
him, 210, 211, 212. uicule loni tdiam- 
berlain to Queen Anne, iv. 237, 238. 
sent ambassador to France, 314. 

Sicily^ an <•al•thquake there, iii. 114. 

Sidney, Mr. In high favour wpli the Prince 
of Orange, it. 288. Iiis character, 397, 
398, 412, 416. secretary of state, lieu¬ 
tenant of Ireland, and master of the 
ordnance, iii. .5. made Lord Sidney, 
and afterwards Earl oflluniney, ih. Sec 
Ruiuiiey. 

Sidserfe, bishop of Galloway, tran-slated t<i 
Orkney, i. 145 

Simp.son, a'spy, iii. .39, 40. in a plot, 41. 

Shelton, envoy at l.heHague, ii. 243, 261. 
and at Paris, .333. is sent to the Tower, 
4i>.5. 

Smyrna fleet altackerl hv the French, iii. 
120. 127, 128. 

Smith, Sir .Ti-remy, .sei/cs Spanish money 
in a Diiteli ship, i. 7(5. 

Smith, a priest, ii. 56, 57, 103, 118. 
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Smith, Aaron, sent to Scotland, ii. 155, 
168. 

Smith, a spy, his letters, iii. 210,211, 212. 

Sinith,Mr. his character, is chosen speaker, 
iv. 102, 103. 

Sobicski, King of Poland, raises tlie siege 
of V'^icmia, ii. 213. beats the Turks, 

iii. 1.15. his dealli, 217. 

Sobieski, his son, seiijed a jtarty 

Breslau, iv. l.'>, I k 

Sociiiianisin, its great progress, iii. 234- 
237. «• ' 

Soissons, Madame de, i. 337, 333. 

SoJmes, Count, ii. 410. iii. 107, 3 24. 

Somers, Mr. answers King^CImrl.-s’s »lo- 
claration, ii. 114, 123. .soljcitor-gone- 
ral, iii. 46- madeattornc'v-geiieral, and 
soon after lord keeper, IIB. his exjx*- 
dient against clipping, 16 Ins ac¬ 
count of Clmrnock, 189. his adminis¬ 
tration applauded, 241. attacked iu 
the House of Coinnions on Kid’s allair, 
and cleared by a great iiui|oriiy, 

262, 264. is disniis.sed, ami his charac¬ 
ter, 266, 267. design.s against Inin, 
288, 289, 292, 293. is heani at the 
bar of thellouseof (.’oiainons, 29.3, 294. 
295. is inij>eacbed, 295, 302, 306. 
and acquitted l)v tbc Housi' of i^ords, 
308, 309. iv. 34, 44. Jiis act for (be 
amendment of tlie law, 115. a pnrn i- 
pal manager in the union, 137, 141, 
175. 3uade president of llie tinned, 
203, 204. is di.snii'‘scd, 245. 

Somerset, Earl of, i. 7, 13, 14. 

Somerset, l)nke of, i. 5.3. 

Somer.'iet, Duke of, iii. 347. iv. 9, 43, 186, 
246. 

Somerset, Dutchess of, groom of the stole, 

iv. 2.')r. 

Sophia, Princess. Sec Hanover. 

South, Dr. writes against Sherlock, iii. 236. 

Southampton, Earl of, his account of Eikun 
Basilike, i. 52, 53. angry at calling 
home tlie King without conditions, 93. 
102, 103. against a standing army, 
177. visits not the King’s nii.sUesses, 
193. moderate in church matters, 196. 
249, 2.50. ■ his death, 278- 

Southosk, Earl of, jealous of the Duke of- 
York, i. 253. 

South Sea company erected, iv. 269. 

Soutliwell.Siriloliert, his authority quoted, 
i. 183. iii. 61. 

Spanheim, Baron, his character, ii. 184. 
his account of the PVencIi councils on 
the King of Spain’s dcath,iii, 278. 

Spanish armada, how diverted for a year, 
i. .349. 

Spanish Netherlaiuls. See Netherlands. 

Spain. See Charles IL diaries HI. Phi¬ 
lip V. 

Spence pul lo the torture, ii. 203. 

Spotswood, his History censured, i. 3, 21, 
26. 


Spragge, i. 343. 

Spratt, bishop of Roche.ster, ii. 298. iii. 
315. his death iv. 3,32, 

Squadroni carry the union in Sriotland, iv. 
139, 145. 

Stafford, Lord, ii. 51, 58. his trial, 101 , 
162. eomleinucd, 10(i. he seml'i for 
Dr. Burnet, ih. 107. his C'ctuIioii, 
J07. 108. 

Stair, Karl of, a guat manager for th(' 
uuit>n. i\. l.:>6, 1.‘9, 142 
Stales', lii'- tr.al, i‘.. ,>!k 

Sf nihope, envoy in Holland, iii. 287. 

Stanhope, general, his son at the siege of 
Barcelona, iv. 95, 96. procures relief to 
Spain, 120, 178. a manager at Dr. 
Sacheverel’s trial, 227. gains the bat¬ 
tle of Almanara, 248. laket^at Brihueg.'i, 
249, 2.52, 299, 332. 

Stani.slaus cluisen in the room of Augustus 
king of Poland, and crowncil, iv. 61, 
98. Augustus resigns in his favour, 
1.54 but obIig<vs Inm to (jiiit the king¬ 
dom, 224. 

Stahreniherg, C<mnt, his march in Italy, iv. 
12. joins the Duke of Savoy, d». ( om- 
inands in Spain. 177, 223. ilelVats 
king l^liilip, 248, 249. delays reliev- 
ingiistanliope, ih. 270. routs tile Duke 
of V«“nd(>me, ih. 

States Cieneral. See Dutch. 

Sloarn, archbishop of \ork, i. 2(H li. 
208. 

Sleenhoek, a Swedish general, i\. 22(>, 
314, 318. 

Steeiikirk, battle of, iii. 107. 

•Steward, Dr. his notion aliout ihc sai r.(- 
iiu-nl, i. ] H(k 

Sl(“ward sent to Queen Ehzai)etli, i. 318 

Stcvvartl, a lawyei, his U'liers to Eagel, ii. 
3oO, 3(51. 

Steward, Sir.laine.s, iv. 208. 

Slillingtlei'l, Dr. his eliarneter, i. 209.344. 
ii. 7.5, 296. Queen Mary inclined to 
make him arclil)i-shop, iii. 150. 

Stonpe, Brigadier, i. o8, 77, 80-83, 374. 
ii. 282, 283. 

Strafford, Earl of, i. 28. given up by the 
King, 31. his deatKraisinl his character, 
.51. iii. 206. 

Strafford, Earl uf, sent ainbassailor to Ilol- 
ISind, iv. 277, t-78, 307,312, 313. has 
the garter, 315-317. 

StraUuud, the sieg<‘ of, iv.' 276- 

Strickland, Admiral, ii. 387. 

Sumicrland, Earl of, plenipotentiary at 
Cologne,V 394. ambassador in France, 
ii. 25. .secretary of state, 63, 64. at 
first opposes the exclusion, 67, 91. in 
conlidence with the Prince of Orange. 
91. declares for the exclusion, 94. and 
against a prince regent, 110. is again 
secretary of state, 146, 147, 220, 221, 
224, 241. made president of tlie coun¬ 
cil, 275- advises moderate measures. 
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588. turns papist, ih. oGp. advises ilic 
rejvctin{i_a jVrncii nrniy, iOJ. is 
out, 419, 420. hi higii credit with iviufj 
William, ill. 119, loO, 177. for a council 
of trade Jiauied by jtarliauicnt, 180. and 
for aland bonk, 188. for n large stand¬ 
ing force, 229. retires froiB business, lo. 
iv. .'Ih. 

Sunderland, Earl of. his sun, for the union. 
iv.l44. made sccrelary of state, 180/ 
20'^244. is dismissed, 2b9 

.Sunderland, Countess of,ii. 384, 421. 

Sweden, King of, i. HT. his deatli.iii. 220. 

SwedcJi, King ot, his son, mediator at 3^ s- 
wick, iii. 222- his coronation, ih. a 
formi«lal)Ie. alliance against him, 23.5. 
tlu' Englisli fleet pr<»lects him, and 
forces Ifcnmark to a jieace, 2()8-270. 
he overcomes llm kings of Denmark ami 
Poland, ami the Czar, in one canniaign, 
283. 284. Ins war hi Polaini, 317, 319, 
3.5,5. beats King 4ugns(us and takes 
Cracow, 3('2, 3<i3. iv. Ik [ifociires 
Stanislaus to be chosen king ol Poland, 
0 .'», d-l. tirives Augustus into Saxony, 
ol, 05. his successes in I’olaud, 98. 
marches into Saxony, 136- forces Au¬ 
gustus to resign lii.s crown, 161. hiseha- 
raeter, 1.66. niake.s fin* Empemr restore 
tlie churelK S in Silesia, J6<>, 1(>7. is 
defeated at Pullov^ a, and flies toTurkey, 
22.3, 224. iii^ cliaiaeter hy Bisliop 
itobinsun, 221, 226. his troops beat 
the Danes, 226 a (ilague in .Swed< n, 
260. he ])ioeiue* a war hetweeii the 
the Turk ami Czar, 2ti,». trie’s to hreak 
the peace made' boti'cen lln-m, 27'l, 
.31 1. del’omls liiinsell at Pentler against 
tm .irmy, 318, 319. i'' at lastlorccd to 

'-.iiir<’ii<lei,3l‘^. 

Swiiitun, i. 11.6. 1.!y. 

3\viss cajitons, iv. 184. 

T. 

TaiT, an evidence in trials of treason, iii. 
1.60, 167. 

'J’.ilbot, Sir (»Ilber(,jeti\oy in Deuiiiark, i. 
240. 247. 

Talbot, Ivicliard, i. 191, 217. opposes the 
]9uko of Ormoutl, 296, 297f is made, 
earl of 'I'yrconm^ll, 29o, 297. .See 

X 'ryrconnoll. 

Talbot, Dr. l)ishop of Oxford, iv. 144. 
speaks against Sacheveret, 23.6. 

3'almasl!, General, iii. 86- killed atCama- 
ret, 11.3, 14 1. 

J’ailard, Marshal, iii. 366. iv. 5, 52. taken 
at Plonheim, .62. 

Tarbot, Lord. Midletoun’s favourite, i. 
162, 164, 165, 167,lt)8. ismadeearl of 
Cromarty, iv. 20. Sec Cromarty. 

3’H.sborongh, ii. 69. 

Tekel, Count, ii. 180. 


Temple, Sir William, i. 283. andnissador 
to Holland, 123. In'-tharacler, ih. iv.8. 
jileni|K)lenfiary at N’iiueguen, 2^, 4 16. 
proposes treating uiUi T\r< onnelJ, 4 J8, 
419. 

Tennivon, Dr. his cliaraeter, i. 210. ji 73, 
23.6,2(i(), 296. made archbishop ol'('an- 
lerbnry, iii. 150-1,52. 

Terras, Earl of, H. 203. 

7 er'ivhit, Sir I’hillp, i. 444. 

7’ebse, Maishal, ii. 2ti6. iv- 60, 86, 126, 

153 . 

Tlmnins, l)ishojf(ji Worci’ster, iii. 6, de¬ 
prived, 83. 

Tlir»»gmorton and liis ladv turn papists, i. 
44.3. 

'riniiU), i 7o, a.3, at. 

Tidfliiiian iieat Uy tbe Dutch at Uerghen, 
i*2l8. 

Dr 1 tt.i, 89, bis eliaraetei, 209, 
26 >, 316. ii. 70, 177, 296. made arch- 
!)iv|,o]i of Canterbury, iii. 512, }5.3, 129, 
1.30, his dealli and character, I Id, 119, 
23 i 

Tyuoundl, 1s,nl of. made lieutenant of • 
Su l.md.il. 30 j, 30.>, 4.39, 44(i, 447. iii. 
18. 01. 67. 

J'viol, ilie hifors Ilu-r(' repel the Duke of 
\ I ii'iome, iv. .3, 1. 

7’itus, (\)[<(iiel, i. 7, 4.’), 391. 

7’olan(l. id. .313. 

lunge, Dc- his aei oiml of tin* popi’-h plot, 

•ii. 27,ijf^..;i bis dealh, 121, 12.6. 

7’oicy, Manjuis (k;, iv. 210, 217,240. 241, 
312. 

Ti;ri< s faki’ii in [»\ King M dliani. iii. 44, 

4 >, 2o8, 281. .uid b\ (^ucen Anne, 

.3].>-,> 1 ■>. iv. 241, 2 16. 

76jrriugtoii, Karl ol, (sei* Ih'rbert) is f.rst 
c<umnissioner of tlie Adiniraltv, iii. 5. 
lights the Kieiicli .it Hantry Jjay. 22, 64. 
and near Peaihv, .67, 58. sent to the 
'i’ou<‘i, 68. tried liy a court martial, 
acijuitted, 74, 7.6. 

7'ouloii, design on it, iv. 163- ndscanies, 
167, 169. 262-2.64. 

7’ouloiise, Count (le, engages Kook, iv. 
.68, 59. 

7’o^rviUe, a French admiral, iii. 103,128. 

7’o\vnsIniid, Iword, iv. 114. pleuipoleatiary 
at the Hague, In'! cliaraeter, 217. re¬ 
called, 277. censured by the House of 
Coininons ftir tin* harrier treaty, 295, 
296, 299. 

Traquair, Jiarl of, i. 21, 23-25. 

7'reatv of harrier -with the Duft h. tin- first, 
ij;. 294 . the second, 316-317. 

-ofcouimerci’w itii Fraiu e,319-3$6. 

- ■ " , (,f comprehension, i. 289,290. iii. 

3^i’37. 

. of union with Scotland, jv. 123, 

136-138,147-149. 

• of jiartition, the first, iii. 247, 240* 
250-268, 271, 287-293, 296, 297. 
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Treaty at CarlowUe, Ui. 286. 

I .. ■ at Cologne, i. 394, 395. 

--at Nimeguen, ii. 26. 

--at Ryswick,iU. 220-224. 

-atUlreClU, iv. 278, 279, 298, 301, 

316-319. 

Trcby argues for the city charter, ii. 111, 
148-150. 

Trclawny, General, ii. 398. 

Trelawny, l>i.‘'bop of Winchester, iv. 16.5. 
Trenchant, ii. 164,167. secretary of state, 

iii. 119. ’ ' 

Trcville, Count de, i. .3.38. il. 163. 

Trevor, Sii John, masler|Of the rolls, first 
comiuis.sioner of the great" scat mifl 
speaker, iii. 46. expelled the House 
of Comiiit)ns, 159. 

Trevor, chiet justice, iv. .30, made a peer, 
286. 

Trial of iislilon, iii- 76. 

-of Berry. Green, anil Hill, ii. 53, 54. 

-of Chariioek, iii. 188. 

— of Friend, in. 190. 

--of Hone, ii. lS9, 110. 

-of the Jesuits, i*- 50, 76. 

-of Keys, iii. 188, 189. 

-of King, iii. 188, 189. 

-in )>ancashire, iii. 155-158. 

-of Perkins, iii. 190-192. 

-of Lord Preston, iii. 77, 78. 

Trimncll, Hr. made Inshop of Norwich, 

iv. 144, 23.1. 

Truuihail, Sir William, ii. 403. iii. 110, 

211 . 

Turbervil deposes against Lord SlnlTord, ii. 
102,104. discoviTS a j)lol ut Oxford, 
118. his di'atli, 124. 

Turenne, Marshal, i. 371, 395. his cha¬ 
racter of the Duke of ^ ork, ii. 238. 
Turin, siege of, iv. 132. raised, 134, 
135. 

Turks, their wars, iii. 71,145, 146, 172, 
17.3, 196, 225, 226- make peace ivith 
the Emperor, 226, 227, 362. iv. 4. and 
with the Czar, 226, 263, 274, 27o. 
I'umer, the Jesuit, ii. 7.5. 

'J'urner, Sir James, i. 234, 259, 274. 
Turner made bishop of Ely, ii. 20i), 247, 
/ . 248. attends the Duke of Momnonth 
at <“XCCUtion, 265- absents from parlia¬ 
ment, iii. 6- corrospond.s to St. Ger¬ 
mains, 76,77. is deprived, 83. 
Turner, Sir William, i. 298. . 

Turnliam Green, a lane near, designed for 
the assassination, iii. 184. 

Tweedale, Ivirl of, his character, i. 110. 
against Guthry’s execution, 138. im¬ 
prisoned, 141,234,268. made an English 
privy-counsellor, 274, ih. 275,276, 308, 
312,313, 32.3, 324. made a muripiis 
and chancellor, iii. 9.5. and king’s com¬ 
missioner, 172. is dismissed, 179. made 
quexm’s commissioner, iv. 65. promotes 
the union, 139- 
Tyrawley, Loxd, iv. 252. 


V. 

VaU'iUia declares forKing Charlo3,Iv. 120. 
redueed, 157. 

Valiere, Mademoiselle, her intrigne, 
337,338. 

^’aliore, Dutchess of. ii. 183. 

Valiere, aspy, iv. 181. 

Vmiheuuing, his character, i. 368, 369. 

Vanderihissen, plenipotentiary at Gertruy- 
denberg, iv. 243. ‘ 

Vandyke, tlic jiainler. i. 16. 

V^an Ghent, Dutch admiral, sent to the 
Frill), i. 268, 269. 

'Pan Hulst, ii. 417. 

1 aiie, Sir Henry, i. 45, 46, (>.’>. l)is cha¬ 
racter and execution, 180,181. 

"Vaubaii, a groat engineer, iii. 1(>9. 

Vaudeinoni, Prince of, covers the siege of 
Namur, iii. 166, 1<)7, 31(». 

Vaughan, chief jn.siiee, i. 2.50. his charac- 
ti'V, 437. 

I'elaseo, iv. ;7.>. 

\'cndoine,Dukcde, it) 21.5,318,361,362 
iv.4. .5. 11, 61. 91.122, 129,157i 194, 
19.5,248,270,271. ^ 

Venetians, the,o«n K. William, iii, J4.- 
tl)eir wars with the'rurk.“, 14.5. 194. 
neutral in the French war, 291. 317, 
3.56. iv. 63. 

A'enner, ))is fury, i. 176. 

Vernon, .secretary of slate, iii. 289, 292. 
29.3. 

Veteran!, General, killed by the Turks, 
iii. 172. 

Vienna, bosivgod by tlie 'links, ii. 180. 
raised, 213. 

A igo, the expedili<»n there, iii. 366, 367. 

Villa Jlermo.sa, ii. 6. 

\’illa Vieiosa, battle of, iv. 219. 

\ illars, Marshal, lii 360. i\. 1, 2,61, 87. 
129, 1.57, 163. 164,220,222, 240, 272, 
.311, .312. 

Villeroi. Marsliiil. iii. 166-168, 316-318 
Iv. 3, 51,53, 128. 

Virginia, a college founded (here, iii. 132. 

Uliii, iii. .360. iv. 52. 

Hxciics, Marquis de, plenipotenfiary a). 
Gei'tiuydcnbcrg.'ll. 243. 

. 

Wade, ii. 2.50. 

Wake. Dr. ii. 296. made bishop of Lin 
coin, his tharacler. iv. 78, 23-5. 

Wakeman, ii. .‘>4. his trial, 78-80. 

Walcoi.ii. 159, 161- his trial and e\e- 
cuiion, 175, 176. 

Waldeck, Prince of, his character, i. .3<)6. 
iii. 30. loses the battle of FIcrus, 57. 
59. saves Hrusaels, 84. 

Waigrave, ii. 385. 

Walker, ii. 296. 

Wallace, i. 2.59. 

Waller, i. 201. ii. 436. 
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Wulpole, iv. 2B5, COO. SOO. 

M aMi, his charatlcr, i. ‘ilG, 217, ^59. 

^\'al.singham, his instructions to Wigiiiorc, 
i.:3- iicls inlclligcufc of the Spanisti 
arninda’s th'sign. oUL 

Ward, Sir Peicri ii. 161, 162. 

W’arristoiiii, i. ‘id, 67, li5, 138. his exe¬ 
cution, C^19, 22.6. 

Warner, Bisliop, inagna charfa in liis 
hands, i .32 

^'arrington, TIarl of, chancellor of (he Fa- 
clieciuer. iil. 

Warwick. Sir J*ljjlij), i. 102, 103. 

WaiMui, Itishop oi St. David’s, depr\^ed 
for siinoiiv. iii. 260, 2.61. 

Wel»l>, (•{■neral. his success at W'^^nan- 
dal<-, i\ 193. 191-. 

Wentworth, La(1\,ii. 260, 26<i, d22. 

Wesi,ii.l69-lt>2'.lGr, 17.6,170,188. l‘U> 

Weston, ii. 98. 

^Ve^lnouth, Viscount, ii. 4.3(5. iii. .346. 

W'liarftui. j-ord, i. 28 ii. 1,427. lii. 290, 
317. iv. }{2, 10.6, 141' luMitenant ol' 
Ireland, 20.3. <lismiHse(l,21(j, .‘>32. 

Wliarton, Sir Allies, n'fuse-i a pecniiic, iv. 
280. 

W hii-lictit. I6r. i. 206. 

^Viiie.‘.'anioio inroad, ). 44. 

Whigs (uineil tmi, iii. 44,4.6, .60. taken 
in, 118,119. lose lijeircredit, 2;>1,308. 
tunn-dout, 281. takeniii, iv. 100, 203, 
tiirneil out, 2'l i, 216. 

\\ hisloii, IMr i%. 266-269, ^K)3. 

^VhilI»^ , Dr. ii. 296 iii. B3. 

\\ hite, l)isli()]> of IVtcrhorongli, absents 
from parliament, iii. 6- (teprived, 83. 
riUends Sir John Fenwick, 214. 

Whitebread, his trial, ii. 60, .61, 73,76. 

Whitford, Bishop, i 24. 

WIiMtord, his son, ii. 302. 

\V Inl’ock, i .38. 

WbHjncfort, i. 419. 

Widdrington, Lord, i. 448. 

Wildman, i. 71. ii. 162. 244, 416,417, 
423, 4;)8. 

\\ tlkins, J)’-. i. C8, 86. his character,207. 

bishop of Chester, 282,289, 292, 303. 

VN'iikinson, ii. 120. 

William III i()int*sovereign with Queen 
?*riirv, (m'c Orange,) iii. 1. his favour 
to Dciitliink and SidAcy, 6. his lii-st 
ministry, j/>. his speech, 7, 13. grows 
jealous of t[ic whigs, 14, 16. propose.s 
naming the Dutchess of Hanover in ll)c 
succession, 17. joint sovereign of Scot¬ 
land, 24-26. hi.s luinislrv there, 26. 
tlic vvliigs jealous of hint, 38. rt'fuse^ 
lus assent to lhecor])oratioti act, 43, 44. 
takes in tones, 44. 50. the administra¬ 
tion in the Queen in his absence, .60-.62. 
his discourse to Dr. Jimiirt, 60, 61, 61, 
62. wounded by a cannon-ball, .66. 
gains the battle of the Boyne, .66, 66, 
60. a design to assassinate luin, 61-63. 
bes''.'y •- Lore.and tc' laisi 


the s'tege, 6.3, 65. his equal temper, 
66, 66. goes to a congre.ss of prince* 
at the Hague, 78, 79. changes his mi¬ 
nistry in Srotland, 81. fills the vacant 
sees, 82-84. Ireland reduced, 89. he 
supports Savoy, 79, 92. fond of the 
Dutch, 94. carehrss in signing papers, 
98. his breach with the Princess of 
Denmark, 99, lOO. logos A'amur, and 
the battle of Steenkirk, 10(), 107, 111. 
refuses his assmit to the triennial bill, 
118. takes inCvlugs, 119, 136. grows 
mijTopul?ir, 120-122. loses the battle of 
Landen, 1*1. leaves church alfairs tu 
the rjltmen, 129. founds the W'iUiam 
and Mary college in Virginia, i:>2,140. 
sends a lleet to protect Spain, 142, 143. 
another ki l>ombiird the French coast, 

1 14. his giief for Queen Muiy’s death, 
162,163. a design to assassinate Ifun, 
163- roronciled to the Princess of .Deik- 
inaik, 164. apjK)inl'-: lords jusliei-s,, ib, 
16.6. takes Namur, 168-171. a con¬ 
spiracy to assassinate him and invade 
Knglaiid, 181,182. the conspirators 
seized, 184,18.6. the inva.sion l)rf)ke, 
18), IP-l, 212, 214. scutds a squadron 
1i> the West Inches, 216. eom hides n 
peae ' at By^'''ielv, 220-223, 227. 228. 
keeps three thousand men more titan 
were provided for by parliament, 232. 
silences disputes about ific rriiuty. 2,36, 
237. is opposed with bitterness, 242- 
2-14. the army reduced to seven thou¬ 
sand, liow nioitelled, 244. his partition 
treaty, 217, 2-18. 2.66-268. loses the 
people’s alleclioiis, 2t)6, 27.3. takes in 
lories, 2(>i'), 2(57 . 281. makes a peace be¬ 
tween Demnaik s*nd Sweden, 269, 270. 
his conduet on tlu‘ King of Spain’s 
death, 281-283. it is very mysterious, 
286, 287, 29<). owns the Duke of An¬ 
jou King of S|min, 296. i.s rcs<*rved to 
his ministers, .310, 31.6. n'cals his am¬ 
bassador in France, 324. his noblcaiul 
wise sj)e< ell, .326. Ids fall from .a horse, 
.333. Iii.s sickness,//>. 334. his death, 
336. jiasses (lie ahjiin^lion act in the 
last hours of Ins Iif<‘, .'{.'W. his charac¬ 
ter, .‘I36-.3.39- attempts against Jiis grants, 
iv. 261. 306, 306. 

Williams, Bishop, i. .61. 

Williams, Dr. ii. 73, 296. 

W'^illiarns, Sir W’^illiam, ii. 210, 37.3. 
Williamson, Sir Joseph, plenipotentiary at 
Cologne, i. 394, 418, 419. 

Williamson seized going over to King 
James, iii. 41. 

\^'ilmot, Earl of llochestcr, i. 294-296. 
Willis, Sir Kicharfl, gives CromweU intel¬ 
ligence, i. 70 
Willis, Dr. i. 2.61. 

IVindebank, Dr. ii. .38.6. 

Winiiington, ii, 4(), 6.3. 94. 

Wirk'iiib. ig, Duke (ifj iv. 128. 
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Wilbafti Imhop o£ £dmbnrgU« i. 156. 

Wismur# siege ruaed, iv» S75. 

Whhcriy, ©r. ii. 36S5. 

Witbias, ii. 57/ 190. 

W<^ens^ttel, Duke of» iii. $69,5SO,3.'>4, 
959. lusdaughfer marries Kipg Charles 
cif Spain, ir. 3 6$, 

Worcester, Marqois of, ii. 97. 

Warihiagton; Dr; bts character, i $03. 

Wradslaw, Count, iv. 48. 

Wi^ht, Chief Jttsticec^ii.'" 374. 

Wi^t, SIrNathao, Iwd keeper, iii.. $68. 
It. 45. disinispsed, 100. 

Wychc, Sir Cyril, one of the Jards justices 
in Ireland, iii. 131. 

Wyid, .fudge, ii. 58. 

Wynne, iii. 19. 

Y. 

York, Duke of, i. 78, 79. mame.s Cla¬ 
rendon’s daughter, 18f». why h« turned 
papist, 186, 187. commands th<‘ fleet, 
242. his amours, 253, 301,339,37.3, 
374» 390. lays down all hl& commis' 


sicms, 392, 393. addresses Lady Bcl- 
la.sts, marries the of Modena, 

394. the Commons vote against that 
'ittoiriage, 404, 424, 442. ii. 29. sent 
beyond sea, 61. liis exclusion ondoa- 
voured, 65, 06. he is sent foi hoin^, 86. 
goes lo Scotlaifd, 89. with IcaAc to 
coroc to England, 91. his behaviour in 
Scotland, 125, 127-129, 137-139. he 
governs all alTairs, English and Scotch 
201. attends the King in his last ill- 
ness/and introduces Huddleston to Ills 
apartment, 226-228. See James II. 

YorL, Hide, Dutchess of, i. 188,5545, 346. 

York, Modena, Dutchess of, i. 411. Sec 
Queen Mary. 

Z. 

Zahor, Count, sentto the King of Sneden, 
iv. 165. 

Z(dkva..iv« 

Zell, Duke of, Hi. 79, 241, S.-?!, 270,354. 

Z(Mich, i. 422. 

Zulestein, i. 304. H. 386, 387, 437. 
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